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Mp rc gfpat 4w t 'fr ^3#b*4tye%ekv’ eenj# * 
|«, i tfifat of'sin* J 41 rcgan* fo^ftEai qtfcntaiih 
lyjrittev^tw * i oyhi *> eJ$iu tt*^ modify* cj^i W’^h 
^wk*' 1U beh*ve§ tW £&l f#lic,»njiyb«9^ ( t »' ns^h tfp 
M^^lbccn j-uCei upon tKe l#cf cf jjn '4, t^s*ii|4 
,^^f‘ffTjl'be s*hi 1 *n£l t od }ju9 been haaru fP, ihd'k* 
tejy&d to d" 1 ^' at'evmn from t. e true mb 4i 


* ^tlSe f cairn jl v ol tU Kh,£j* 4 ft Ol*W & 
Ko to^oftke :nfin rm<<b*A a' If-cop* fb >es. Tjjesre j 
,h© §in' against* (5 < 1 w] ’-h is nat < ,' : n against 1 njn 
~ ^-> ’orra 01 wrong doing wi.V ..oes not find 
«M 3 »< ex predion. T his is true c. n of secret stn f r i 
euj’tWng that tends <0 the injury* of <> -e's O' 3 ipon 
figure ^ijd*bes society in the loftg run. It stems to h 
j$$isf<*rtly easy to i r e trxagcm .-ed language about «f 
yet to live a thorough.” * I. ah life I he sodte 
. W$ge .civ to a heathy 1 *.h?m ’*< out cttim«te 0 
if King Ini r t g the better, it pugia *0 be Seifb&vidcr 
that an has, nevti in jtt»-ed God except though nn > 
*|bu t l m th* n.oral # vilut *V ►a nuns hfb jk to ** 
<r: • be its vftil- ij'i 0 the common iTfe^ . 
pdtrui't^ A t thi dogmatic 'codsideraus'R ; whir 
‘ u e« wofet ar-jund- this swbjfic| are ©kherju slid 
o.‘*untiue» mostly the latter/ It ^I?as occupied 5 
Chtlsitian thought asptacc ‘altogether d*»pJ>* ftijOh^ 
‘M its. t-tte worth. 



wi ai w v *%# jl WjW* v-.^ *wft +*»wf 'v^jgvwit'^ 

of rf^-^vCw'stjaiatjf:' iisfe.^ 
^$;ty u-wKhg, .to ;< "do > with Qiri^iktpfyv t . Th|g^^ 


th&'Chotch of *|esus originally fc^r’^ 
‘n<#^t>jfiih^sioiJ,to get*men ready for a heavejv bevorasl 
the tomb. In so far aw, the ‘CKurch’ *ttemf)W , ;<&#!> 
that now, she is doing something v;hichrfoundinowt$ 
ia a|io: tone ptc-thi-g. The Church exists to witness 
'for; the Kingdom of God, *vad fx nothing else, ft 
fyt - were true lojher i'/iasT-ei s' mind t-kc* eomd have ho 
.iftice with ft social order- in which the weak h^ve to gef 
to the vrall 'atid pruefty and oppression ?re 
She ought not to ,hh patching up the presey-^c^l.; 
fabnc, ' b at ■ labour) ng ttf replace it by a hotter. T&c 
'soci'fd tyork .which is being uofie by 'the Churches •.it; 
prfteut is her doubt of gieav vftJue in hnehtenin^^th^. 
JAfp of the poor and giving them a helping hand, bur 
Cbr^the most part it d<jes not go to the root of^tfe, 
* halier ' : «ur, whfi-c industrial iiff to-day p based 'upon* 
V' principle whJrh is funslameiftayiy anti- Christian, and 

of Jtsus ought' towage open war upon iAiritiT 
for ev^r. ' Co -operation muss' 'replace compeVi 
tiSri-V , l-rchh er f corf ^rnust replace iriuieMuaibirn j ".fhe... 
•«npr.sst (ntoxallV^ and physically) must be the objects' 
olytho tehderet-t care which' the - «v>mm unity can show ;, : 

; v. . - v 

*iftfslmefe jurist b? o-Hvert out by ieve. This is the 

> . ,, ■- ■ “ 4 , ' ' *■*'■■ ■ ■ , .y J *■ .. > 



• -otVtiffg dtl' 
i^!^iP'lkw\?&.. j*i$4^*£ v in ; id' 
|j||^r •. I'mspie jai*** ctesu ," and jykr .*fc-.$s. 'ptaii*. tt 
!^|^‘i¥-i^ii. jhc'Ol^cd* }&$ *c;n«Aft'$0<'ti$0 : 
;.»*>;. ^^‘that, dip av&Rtfi?C& ~ ’ 


:n'i|^erstS’{rJl tb *■ 'she' ov.d*-held" :jl .ThexT; 

chared buildi^j,- mafhS I£ 
penitent for/nsVand such*J : k?-;’ thejy 
ir.eii.vtx that v.ht' =:: things '":>■ ! : :>g to fclrclp of : 
ire-tgjot ji»ti<JCtivciy.Chr:s!|j!) at nil. True, tj&i^C 
lis:v"of rhe'-fi rs: .cent u rV bdu some /nit. take", belief 
^iJje Jranifer.ii- winch the kingdom of kmc sfc; 
'ome. rni Hie main thing to be' /iote i • is that f 
JS$rc' , cn thus earth. . » ; - ,. . ;i 

. T\hj8.4pe$4iot mean that the Christian should igh 
tel/fttfin i; !jfe to come, -anti concentrate iin!y upon - 
sskTJji bettering this world tot the rake of gencratr 
jet-'iinborn ir means th£ substitution of a >rue 
l ' nisc- oi.,i.er- v/orldixir,. The conventional esdhatctk 

ff tH/'v’jfches : sboth ijticoheretjf and ‘untrue,- II 
t- b&^'se- in reality i takes for granted a ■. .cw'of ‘ 
of the uniyerse which no one beijem or. 
>e; vc. tr-.-i* ;y, are* trims' to* square* this view with* 
-li/ir as *vt h;; yw it-r*a perfectly hopejkss ta 
rhe^apldty of th<j human mind for enter raining *c 
rations is consider J vjep .hot the conirad.h.tir-Q^ 
iopu|af Christian ,esbh :toiotry" are too Detent . to ’ 





p^.sshi t of, the. damned. flash, "too, 

of fhe pulpit 

|w ssnse of % evesfasftng^ punishment ': ■ J ’.t£e,-fcaid j < 
■artaisRed' doctrine shocks Yhe moral sanies so' Wtst 
ftdiy avetded. Some prwchfrs go' the. 
fifiy giving it up, while continuing; to prfii-Ih’ fSiisi.' 

I'ei r-v'mg m the ‘VSniahcJ work lr of jphi/fjt ) 
P ivatjor. js to be secure.^' ^ Comparatively few .s^eln. 
1”'.;^’ ih r t * ,p .‘’■‘Oment this doctrine is ' -eH iptfistffid ; 
conventional dogmatic f.ys.em ftf Ideas tK#;{\ 
|»4fa%ric* falls to the grotmd. Salvatioli 
!». to bs.ihdngiit'of as primarily tndividj^iksic,'-’ 
fo .consist in gating into heaven, * Bye for £fur 
jpfet ppsht ip connect ion w;ih k all is the - abse^le 

i, <:]earand reasonable explanation of what'Vsr^a^ 

•the doctrine of Atonement. The nuwit^'# 
.chers stii! go on assunvpg or declaring • tha JtstA >; 
L'lis,; death on. Canary obtained -aorulo.-v ivr ria;i^'' 
^bt|t, tliey never sav h oiv Jit- did k for ■ ?ne< >.,o- 
know, and m.^r of them vlnp:;;? rner-seJ-.** 
Maimhrg'wha* they rail the foe? without pretciwftfg- * 
if 2 ' 3J lf ehp]a.,i5«: ?n . I., it nor about Vijne 

j. .rutabhug iencc-t, ar;-.i ; \re?. e i , e rs h owi. d therzisrlvee 

| to irvft a ; tec;i for .«:c fc : th that U in them? ' ■.Is?, 
lic^i to fhe prsj '-‘diced mind d 





INTRODUCTION 

ventioi.i) <_'hris’:ian UJidYm the ' 1-: t. Things ’^Vfcsts 
upon a geo^Jijtnoview r he u n i \ woe n ’ ch has long 
since passu i w/ay ? Ism? not eq utlly •clear i*ut *he* 
convent a a I doctrine #*;f Atonement 'derived frojri 
certain Gew Testament ideas wlvch have rm place hi 
Te teaching of Je«su c » blii^s'Jf 5 *B f for „he*hontlag# 
of the letter of S bpfin c there wyuld htq no to 

de inert st rat & the futility of* the so-ca!Tu orthodc ' way 
of preaching the ^doctrine of Atonement 

What we k :rV now p> make plain to "he v. prld 
is that as Christianity tfic 0 gospel of the Kingdom 
vh mo I — that C. f the glad tidings of # the reign of love— 
salvation must consist ui ceasing to be seltishand hong 

hded w with the spirit of Chrfst. The reason for 

« • 

tr”in^ , » establish the Kingdom of j here is that 

linmaniry/is one and immortal and must make a 

beginning somewhere it •it is to fair! its destiny h* 

accordance with the will of G*m, There is no absolute* 

divkhne hue between the hither and the jondar; life 4 

ah> ' is oik, an ! if a mar* leaver this w- > rid ignorant and 

duiasw ,;noram and debased he, will Teein on the 
. w . • * i ~- * 

• aether "me m jdcre h. Fite object ot 1 h t. Christian 

evangel# s to turn every* seihsb being into, a loving 

be.s. ^ q >iime-.into* a saviour, *in *or^ler that the 

i s in o v ^ >in ot. (5 ol* r ha ; be fully realised. There is # no 

— chtjun^ as an individual salvation and no such thing 

as a lonely or hopeless heiU: salvation implies the* ^ving 

o! the individual life in terms oT the whole, *and hell 



INTRODUCTION 

isdlfine love reclaiming itsioW#. -Atonemlnt is love 
at work, sharing to the full i!i*the (IrtabiliHe^jpought 
by selfishness, .liafit pay brejk down all, the ‘Barriers 
tlytt selfishness Ji&s erected bffween man and nt5n, and 
man and God. 

• This iS the ^ospebwe haw to preach, and it centres 
in *Jesu§^ because Jejus not only taught bdt lived.it, 
“ For the fife was manifested, aTid we^have s8en it, and 
bear witness, and show unto you that sternal life which 
was.wltlf the Father, and w»pianifesfed*unto us.” 



GAIN OF Lip 

To me to live lSf^nrist, ana u ui« is gau* — mlL. i. 21* 

• 

Amongst apostolic utterapees this one stands $ut a$ a 
definite affirmation of the s<jlijjarity of the life that now 
is with that which 4s to come. The.spiritually-mincled 
maa, it tells us, ‘has nothing to fear from death, for it can 
«nly mean the deepening of the content of his present 
experiencj^of life. * It will be the enlargement of his 
consciousness ®f capacity for God:* It will not be an 
entirely new experience oft truth ; it will wither be the , 
fruitage of the experience he now possesses. Let us 
tr)j to understand something of this with St. Paul to 
guide us. Our text falls naturally into two parts, 
which are both necessary to an actuate Yealisation of 
the apostle’s meaning. It «is one # *pf those Scriptural 
statements which can be 'considered apart frqm their 
cdntext — and there aje not many of them. % Ihdeed, it 
njight be said that the two halves .of our text could 
stand SQpa&tely, and* yet each m|ike goo’df clear sense. 
Unfortunately, however, jthe fawner, « 'to me to liye 
is Christ,” is often dwelt upon to’ the exclusion of tide 
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ft 1 * 4 

latfftr. 1 am sure you hear jfa^ood deal dftener than 
you lie^r tjie &cond,part«of otlr text/ “ ^Td die is gain,” 
which is somptim&s rfad as ^hough there were no dose 
connection betjteen the two.^aad yet it is unquestion- 
able that in the mindJ of the apostle fhe two assertions 
•are cogRate aspects .of the, same spiritual truth, tt 
shqtlld.jiot be difficult to cfiscover what that truth is. 
The best way, probably, to«de4l with,'the Question thit’ 
it raises would be to inquire, first, what St. Paul means 
to convey *to* the minds of h«*readers by«the expression, 
“To me to live is Christ*” and secondly, how much 
is implied in the complementary assertion that “ to* die 
is gain.” 

“To me to liveys Christ.*’ The expression is a» 
somewhat mystical one. That is, if indicates a truth 
too great for ordinary language or for exact statement. 
Jt bears a certain resemblance *to other Pauline utterances, 
such as, “ 1 am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live : 
yet net I, but ..Christ livetn in me.” Or, “ It plea^pd 
God to reveal His Son in me.” Again, “ Christ in. 
you the 4 hope of ^lory.” ^ These are characteristic 
Pauline expressions, J>ut they can be paralleled in other 
parts of the New Testament* especially the Jehannine 
Writings, Vl^ere they appear With s«me slight vasiatioh 
in, fori®. For yx* triple,. “He tha* eftteth My flesh 
and drinketh* iVly bloo # d dwelleth jd Me and*I iq him.” 

“ Abifle in Me, and I in y«u 4 As the branch cannot 
bear frdlt of itself except it abide in the vine, no more 
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ctin ye, dkcepj ye 4 abida in *Me ” Here our # |Cord 
Himself is represented *al speakipg. But .in the find 
Bpistle of St, John, chapter v., v^rse‘i2,»much the same 
thing instated — “ Hetlj^t hath the ‘San ‘hath life, and 
he thatjiath not <he Son of Godjhath not life.”* .The 
likeness betweer these various statements is at once 
obyious, even though the thoughts for. whjeh ‘they 
’ severely Stand ai^e not 'quite tlje same. But there is a 
foundation truth? a fact of spiritual experience common 
to them all. dt'ls that q^the mystical Union Detween 
the Christ, the Eternal ,§<»n, and the soul of^ the 
Christian believe^ Plainly enough, toQ, not only St. 
Paul, but the* writer of the fourth gospel. and of the 
■ Johannine epistles, identifies this. ’Christ or Eternal 
Son in SQgie way with Jesus of NazJreth., 

It is usually taken for grantlB by readers of the 
New Testament that, in “all St. Paul’s bflrning words 
about # the Christ whom he evidently loved with sudf 
Passionate devotion, he is speaking of«Him iir terms 
of the actual Jesus of Galilee ; but this statement 
ought not to be. made without thejmost careful qualifi- 
cation. * There js no evidence that St. Paul ever saw 
Jesus j» the flesh. He dhly saw Him in his ecstatic 
vision on the road *t«u Damascus. He hqyer* refers *to 
ihe details of* Jesus' early .life. Tlysy seem »to lyive 
posse^ed*only a secondary interest for him. Almost 
the only allusions he majjtdb to them are in the passages 
about the institution of the Lord’s Supper *and *thc 
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attestation of the Resufrectipil.ft '£ake f the c former — 
“ For I, haye deceived of* the Lord that which, also I 
delivered unto* you, That t ( ijtf Lord Jesus the same 
night in whichi He was bet^ytid, took bread ; and 
when He had given {thanks, He brake it, and* said, 
Take, eat, this* is My body.” The second,' the one 
cohcfirnipg the Resurrection, is this — “First He was 
seen of Cephas, then of .the Twelve, then of tibout five* 
hundred brethren at once . . . last? of all He wsfe 
seen of me* also, as one bornaiit of dite time.” These 

t C 

are almost the only refereticps that St. Paul makes to 
the earthly life, of Jpsus. He never ?ays a word abc/ut 
’the actual human life, with its joys and'sorrows, suc- 
cesses and failures,* victories ahd defeats. He says 1 
nothing abotit.the Jesus who gathered the multitudes 
around Him upon tfre hillsides of Galilee nothing 
about the JeSus who wept over Jerusalem ; the Jesus 
tyho called the little children unto Him, saying to, those 
’who would have kept them away, “ Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not, for 
of such thfe kingdom of heaven ” ; nothing about 
the Jesus who was, a, welcome guest ,in the home of 
Mary and Martha. Now, ‘remember that St. Paul 
wfote hisMe^tefs before a word of* the gospels* was" 
wrjften.* This opission therefore to rrfake any .direct, 
sympathetic reference to the earthly life of” Jetus is 
remarkable, especially when ^remember that St. Paul 
dicf?mor^ than^any other apostle to make Christianity 
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a world-religjion, afcdinatf ms personal aegotion ffe his 
Lord was so complete .and. alf-absorbing. What is the 
explanation ©f his silence? Well, it s f e*ems to' me to 
be as follows : St. Pauls# mind gras 'ddhiinated by one 
great thought, a 'thought which t-elated him rather to 
the risen and exceed Jesuathantolhe Jesus of the da^l 
of His flesh. St. Paul knew that ke was livjng® r hi»hfe 
in vital relationship to the Divine Man of pre-Christian 
thought and exp'erience. , Now I want you to. listen 
very carefully *to this., k # ,is very important that* we 
should understand just who.t>r what this Divine Man 
was held to be, not only by St. Paul but by St. Paul’s, 
teathers aed forerunners. You can hardly imagine 
that Paul came .fresh to his work, of witnessing Christ 
in the world with no ideas to declare except those 
which he obtained direct from heaven at the time when 
he was called to be an apostle. By the Divine Man* 
then, avas meant that side or expression of the being of 
God from which the finite universe artti all mankind 
have cyme forth. The idea in ^he mind of these old 
thinkers from tyhom St.. Paul leaned tills truth was 
that the being of God^ though * infinitely complex, 
and listing a myriad ^aspects of which we tan know 
nothihg, is in ouV of those aspects *the source of 
humanity # asj distinct from • all ehe., .Whatever else 
he may be, God is eternally mas. He ^s all tfcat we 
mean by ideal manhood* and fnfinitely more. *Th$re 
is therefore^ eternally in the heart of Ged a Tbntaf or 
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archetypal Man to whom w4J air. belong and whose life 
is the light* of met). • I think this is a glorious idea, and 
irresistibly tro\ # It *must be true. «. St. Paul did not 
iifvent it, as we*see from its • independent expression in 
the fourth gospel. Itf sprang from th*e union of Greek 
thought with Hebrew religion. <It does not seem to be 
generally jeoognised* that Paul almost certainly owed , 
a great deal to Greek* teaching as well as to Jewish 
RabJ>». He seems to have .been rather proud of the 
facf that he was a citizen p*f* no mean city, the Greek 
city.of Tarsus, and numefofts references in his writings 
prove that he was well acquainted with Greek literature. 

I think if l were Jo take out t of St. Paul’s Epistles 
every citation from a Greek master, ib would occasion 
some of you a certayi amount of surprise towealise the 
extent of his indebtedness to Greek thmkfcrs na less 
than to his own Jewish teachers. For centuries before 
the Roman conquest of .Asia Minor Palestine had 
formed part Bf the Syro-Grcek dominion of the 
Ptolemies, and it wa<* at one time a question whether 
Jewish civilisation, &d even Jewish religion, would not 
be permanently assimilated *to t Greek models. It was 
to preveift that, in fact, that a century and a half iTefore 
Jesus was b«rn the great nationaP*insurrection of the 
Mftccabtes took*plkce. At this ^ery mbn\ent#>too, 'A 
great Graeco-J^wish intellectual cditre had growl! up in 
th$ city of Alexandria, where *ye of the most eminent 
of “anejent. thinkers, Philo, a contemporary^ of Jesus, 
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taught a Hoctiyne in ♦Kiqfi sofnething like the theory 
of the Divine Mali w§s Vorkfed oyt ancf made the ke/- 
sfone of the. system. . Tjfcere was, too,«yi existence at 
this time a vast apocalyptic literature* only one perfect 
specimen, of whidh has come do»vn to us — I mean the 
Book of Daniel. Thi$ book seems to have been written 
either immediately before or dufuig the MfcccJjjbtfan 
insurrectib^, to ^hearten the people of Israel against 
their oppressors/ There is one remarkable allusion in 
that book to* the contemporary belief in* the existence 
of the archetypal Divine,lS4an — you know the passage 
I mean. It is that wherein we ar^ told # that Shacfrach, 
Meshach,.an*d Abednego were cast into the burning 
fiery furnace because tfiey refused to worship the image’ 
which Nebuchadnezzar the king ‘had set up. The 
wfiple stary is, of course, figurative, parabolic, but it is 
told with intense dramatic power. The tyrant inquiry, 
“ Di*i we not cast three men bound into the midst #f 
the fire ? . . . Behold, I see four men loose, ^walking 
in the midst of the fire, and they have no hurt ; and 
the form of the fourth ys like a *s«n of God.’,’ Here is 
a distinct allusion to this Grgeco-J ewish conception 
of *th£ Divine Man, wlacf is author and architect of all 
tnaf is in this wonderful universe of bufs. * I say that 
St. gaul^ wjs'nd stranger to this, idea, which, indeed, 
colours all his thinking. It lends him inspiration for 
his great and noble wojU, for* to him *the Divtne JVhn 
was Jesus, or perhaps* it would be better to Ay that the 
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one {perfect ^incarnation^ of the pirine, Man on earth 
was Jegus.. St. Paul regarded this as the greatest 
discovefy of Ks life, t He nWer. tried to .smooth awiy 
all the inconsisteficies # or obcfurities of his inode of 
presenting this truth fto his converts. 1 He took" it fqr 
granted/ He preached it ig, season 'and out of season. 
F6r.*hiiq it was enough that Jesus, the very Jesus who _ 
had lived in Galilee and Men' cruci^ed in Jerusalem, 
was the Divine Man from heaven. u Jie says so with 
perfect clearness. There is Jictlyng equivocal about his 
language in this regard. Ik. to. the question as to whether 
that Divine M^n who is the Source of all creation and of 
every human life could become completely ipcarnate"in 
any one human being t he does not enter.. He seems to ' 
take for granted th£t, in so far as one human life could 
reveal the eternal Divfne Man, Jesus did it.' Nor doe4 he 
mean that Jesfas was merely the vehicle or the tabernacle 
sf that heavenly manhood. To St. Paul, Jesus w %9 the 
Divine* Man himself, the Divine Man self-limited^ 
but none the less the very source and soul of the ideal. 
“He emptied* Himself,” he .tells us, a “ taking upon 
Him the form of a servant, rfnd being found in fashion 
as a man ; .He humbled Himself,, and became obedient 
unfo deatff, qyeh the death of the 'Cross. Wherefore 
G 04 alsck hath highly exalted Him^ahd’gjven Him a» 
name that is above every name, that at the name of 
Jesus tfrery knee should 4>ow* qf^ things in heaven, and 
things in’earth* and tilings under the earth, and that 
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every tongue should Confess ^iat Jesus Christ is^Lord 
to the glory *of GW ihe*Fattfer.” , The?e is. no .mistak- 
ing St. Paul’s meaning in /he use of suclfwords fcs these. 

From this root prince St. ^aul’ derives his "whgle 
gospd.« .Henceforth he relates everything to the 'Divine 
Man, thtf risen and exfdtejj* Jesus. • He is possessed by 
the thought. He loves the risen«Lord with ^hftle 
soul. * He \hink| of JesuS no longer after tJie flesh, no 
longer as the C&rpenter^ of Nazareth, but as the great 
creative ideal* the fon£al*fersonality who* was before all 
ages and in whom all things consist. It is with this 
ideal Christ that tfie Epistles are mainly, concerned, not 
v*th the J$sus of Galilee. Indeed, he warns us against 
dwelling upon J:he latter thought foo much. “ Hence- 
forth we know no man after the flesti. Yea, though we 
have known Christ Himself after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth we know Hirii so no more.” 'The life that 
Jesus lived, he maintained, is the life that we ought aM 
to seek to live. It is the life that God has meant-rfor us ; 
that ^s, we too ought to manifest the Divine Man. 
We already belpng to Him, but t*> realise thgt fact and 
to live in the spirit of it Is to escape from the bondage 
of sin* and dread, and *to live the life that.is eternal 
ThiS is what this 'great* man* means by thj saying, “To 
me to live ys* Christ.” He means Jd\at the .true, life 
for ahy man to live* is the life that manifests the divine 
manhood from which we £ame*forth and unto which, by 
the victory of redeeming love, we shall Return*. 
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II^ should, not be overlooked? however, tliat there is 
an intense personal «;perie'nce Herp. The Apostle is not 
merely "engrossed with an im^>er$onal, ideal. He knoivs 
his Lord, knows ‘Him for hijan£elf, knows Him, as it 
were, »face to face ?nd heart to Heart ; and ‘he is 
possessed by the corfviction^hat he and his master are 
oiie Jn apnioo so clo^ that the lesser is lost and fulfilled , 
in the greater. It is difficult to find ap analogy for this 
spiritual experience. Perhaps the nearest we can come 
to it is that of the father wHa liyes his life again in the 
career of his boy, or the woman whose whole existence 
is bound up with that of her lover, oe> the soldier or the 
clansman of olden days whose body and,, soul were 
willingly yielded to tfie service of his chief, a service in 
which all thfe value 6f life was summed up for him. You 
know it is possible for one personality to fufri itself, as 
*t were, in ministering to ahd in living again in the 
tareer of another. This is what St. Paul did, aad the 
sentence, “ Tome to live is Christ,” is the .expression 
of it. ^ 

Nor has Paul bfeen alone in this, feeling for the 
glorified Jesus. Maty of die best ami noblest of our 
race have«felt it and declared*it. • Some of you ivho are 
listening to n>e!n this congregation td-night know It for 
yourselves. Y<j\\ could say, like St. Paul,? “Tome to> 
live is Christ ’ l — like Bernard of Ciairvaux, 

-• * f 

Jesus, my only joy bi ^Thou, 

Ab Thou my prize wilt be ; 
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J^su5,i>e ♦ltbi* my glory now, 

Aftd thro^h eternity. 

Pwani^Ou all to, ft Jl-tlose of you whp can say that, 
md those of you cannot — th'at at any rate.,it 

Ccpresaits an experience deep ^nd real. It was the 
dominant experience,, it ,yas the* central trufh of the 
Gospel preached by the first Christians. . Tnif tlflett is 
the truth'declareji in th*e former part of our text — “ To 
me to live is ChHst.” 

What abotft the seepnd— “ To die is gain ” ? Slow, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, there is something 
suggested here which very few people believe nowadays, 
more especially those who profess and caU themselves 
Christians. F,pr what Joes your average Christian think 
about death ? First, he is afraid *of it— that is, until 
th£ hour of death actually arrives, but then, as I have 
bepn told, most people cease to be afraid. In the 
ordinary swirl of life your Christian is afraid of death. 
He may sing hymns about It, and make-pious references 
to it, % but he does not want to die — not he. Perhaps 
this is to sorqp extent & merci?»l provision of Divine 
Providence to.secure that we sh#ll pay proper attention 
to*t.h? value of the present. • 

Morbid other Vorlcfliness is unhealthy, out mofbid 
fearwof jde^fh sffould be considered equally so. There 
would be no such fear if men* could bo induced to live 
their lives in the sj^fit of *the principle of Paul. 
What that principle is we have* alreadv seen.* Fuethec. 
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you^average Christian regards* death as .the winding up 
of everything.* It spells' finality. At the moment of 
death the destiny is *fixed. VHe/doe§ not* tell you wRy 
it, should be ■ so! ‘ He think»he believes that *it is so. 
The Roman Catholic believes in a purgatory of* greater 
«r less duration for ‘all the;;mp^rfect people 'who pass 
thfrcjpgb. the .great ohange, excepting those^ who die in 
mortal sin*. For thesa he ^iofds there is' ho hope ; 
throughout eternity they must continue to endure 
unspeakable agony and be baifkhjd from the presence of 
God. The conventional Protestant belief is even worse, 
however it may be toned down or disguised. It is that 
*at the moment of death the destiny of the squI is fixed 
for weal or woe eternally. Certain exceptional teachers 
speak, indeed, of vriiat they call “ the larger hope," or 
“the second opportunity” for accepting divine grace, and 
SO on and so forth. The majbrity of preachers believe 
m some such relief to the horror of wholesale damnation, 
but they are careful not to say so, because they imaging 
that to assert it would weaken the Gospel appeal. 
What they do*not s^sm to see is that only Gospel 
appeal which has eves had feal spiritual power is the 
appeal from which all such considerations are excTuded. 
To* believ£ ig 4vei*lasting ‘damnaticnf or even in* the 
“ larger hope ” is .to* show jthat you hive* nfver under- • 
stood the Gospel and do* not even understand whaP hell 
is. ,Y<JU have a wrong* vie4 pf the meaning both of 
life and de&th. .Do you think that St. Paul held such a 
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rlew? I Jm yerfeftty wute hi did not, great as’ his „ 
ntellectyal limitattons*m% f bave b«n ip.fjrtfier respects," 
<ar instance, St. Paul sefms to ha^te 4 |b^Ueved in the 
risible Second advent If^the Lord J«ip -Christ. «5p 
;hought,He would come m his qwn lifetime. At the 
>eginning.of his m nistry hearings Jthis belief intoevdry* 
jne of his discourses. But in the Jpltfer, part ofjiphiGh 
tfe We read together to-night,^and whence flur text is 
:aken, a writing wi&ich represents the mature thought of 
Paul the aged) Waiting iij .prison for his. martyrdom, 
rou see a change of view*. * The Apostle no longer 
iwells upon the thought that'Jesu® is^coming again upon 
h^clouds of lieaven, and that suddenly and cataclys-* 
uically the* kingdom of* God shall be established upon 
:arth and the enemies of truth "destroyed, Not so. 
nstead o£ that he says gently and* sweetly, “ I long to 
lepart and to be with Christ, which is .far better, 
Sfou see th re is an evident change in the Apostle’s out-* 
Qok, which shows that thefe had been^. limitqtjpn of* 
dew at the beginning of his ministry. But it is not so 
lere. ‘Nowhere in the writings St. Paul from first 
:o last tan we TRnd anything thaf. answers to the con- 
rentio-ial Catholic or Protestant view of the <Jestiny of 
;he soul after death- What, then, did. St. Paul think 
[bout death, and* the life that lies beyond ? ^Well, I 
hink % I *can tell y<ju. It all .follows* from what Tie 
:hought about Christ. Tfc> him life consisted in**mani- 
esting Christ the Divine Man: This was to him, 4 
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soul’-absorbing passion, goverritag, ancj transforming 
every activitjAef his nature. * It wfts the sutp of his 
interests, his eall4nc\usive j$y. J Hence Jie would say 
yjith fervent sincerity, “To jije*to five is Christ, and 
to die.is — more Christ.” c . y • 

, I want to show you before I close what a flood of 
light tjiis sheds upqp the li*f*e beyond the tomb. Let 
me tell yt>u my own ^ conviction about this Faulinfe 
thought. I believe we are living ncwv at the heart of 
things, only we do not realist it. Th‘e being of God is 
i circle with its centre evenytyhere and its circumference 
nowhere. Everywhere is ‘here. E^verywhen is now. 
Life is not a matter of hither and yonder', but of higher 
ind lower. We atfe here to mSnifest, against the dark 
background of limitation, the nature of the Divine 
Man. There is no*t>ther way of manifesting Him. 
To manifest Ohrist perfectly »in a world that had never 
cnown pain or struggle would be impossible. One 
’aul i$. worth .ten thousand seraphs as an expression of 
he innermost of God. Just in proportion as we can . 
lo this we prepare o*dr next world. 

The tissues of the lif<^t(> be 
, We weave with colours’all our own, 

Jncf in the iield of destiny • c 
We reap as we ljave sown. 

• • 

iverydoving thought and died knits us in closer and 
5&T closer fellowship to the etertial truth. Conversely, 
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every selfish, mateyajidesire Ainds us to that truth. 
Every act of*sin prepares its own hell, and there c&n be. 
no escaping it, for Go^ is /iot motj^ed. 

I sent my s^>ul throu^ti .he Invisible, 

• Some letter of that After-life*to spell ; 

Abd by-and jy my Soul returned to me. 

And whispered, I myself am I^pa.en and Heli.ji 

Faith in Christ is.Taith in love, Che love of man wedded 
to the love of (Sod. Nothing in the long run* can 
prevail against that lofe in this world or the next.* It 
makes hell ; it is heaven.^ I believe that the mere 
groping of the mysterious gulf called ‘physical death, 
matters very little. It only means. a change of lights, 
rhe wicked man *finds that he hdsjreen living by false 
eaUijes, aijd the good man finds . 4 iow much more has 
pet *to be learned and h<*w many richer 4 e pths of the 
ii^THe natnre are yet to be plumbed. One thing we 
*^alJ *all find, and that is that the truest life is the life, 
it Jesus lived. That is the eternal life, whether here 
beyond, this side or the farter side; of the togpb. 
jiive it«we musfby the refjeeming.power of God. We 
tall ^vak. our bed irvf>ain until we do; and, the 
learg: a man approaches tq the st^tufe of* a perfect 
nan in Christ* Jesus, the more he # will yelirn over the 
ailutjgs of th*e lost, *the more* he will lbn’g to lift up and 
leal and save. How car# Chrjsthood aver be epntent 
|th anything less ? In fhe presence of sin and pifferwig, 
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here^br on the farther side ofl f dgath, (i whit do you 
suppose theloVe of Christ is doing ? - What c,an it be 
-doing but identifying itself the lot pf the sinner 
and laying itself’ alongside eyery darksome experience 
until if has transformed it into light Sand love,? » The 
Jove of Christ must be making war against sin.until He 
haff subdued all things unto Himself. “ For He must 
reign until 1 He hath put all enemies Imdefr *His* feet.' 
The last enemy that shall be destroyed- is death.” This 
is thfe faith of* St. Paul, 'in thft t f power dt which he lived 
and died. Thus it is that £dthe c spiritual man to die is 
gain.” It is the shattering'pf limitations, the opening 
of the prison to them that are bouncf, the discovery^f 
new faculties, new powers, widel and deeper experience^ 
of God ; it is more .Christ. “To me ‘to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain.” r ‘ 

S * 

Think when our one soul understands 
The great word that makes all things new, 

When«earth breaks upland heaven expands, 

How will the change strike me and you, 

In th$ house n#t made with hands ? 

1 Oh, I must /eel your bhin prompt- mine, 

Your heart arftitipate my heart, 
c You must be just before^n,iine, 
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He is not here : fiJr He is risen, as He said. Come, see the 

' I 

place whe^e the Lor^ lay. — M att, xxviiij 6. 

The question ot the resurrection of Jesus is one which 
does not •easily lenjl itself to dispassionate discussion, 
for jo man^ important issues are bound ug^/kh it that 
•few people are jble to regard it jvith an open mind. 
The almost universally held opinio^ fs that Christianity 
starttSp or fells by the belief that its Founder actually 
rc^e^from the dead. Thi? is not quite the*case, but it 
is so nearly the case that few will be inclined to dispute 
it* Still, a better and more accurate way 'of describing 1 
the situation would be to say that Christianity stands 
or falls lay faith in the risen Chrfh, and that as a his- 
'torical nSigion it.started wifh a belief that its Founder 
had fewaled Himself to*His disciples after tlje world 
believed Him to beMerd.’ This belief had fer- reaching 
c<jnctq^ences,. # for if demonstrated the? truth that vficked- 
nesf cannot kill anything \jjhich *is really.of God, and 
that love is in the end victorious over hate. This way 
of stating the case is one which not only answers to tM 
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facts, but *would hold good "urtidr any theory as to 
the circumstances, amending the, resurrection -of Jesus; 
What I nowAjish tcf do is to se^befqre y®u what I take 
Vo be its everyflay spiritual vfkie. 

Tlfe jvords of our text are, taken literally, .not qufte 
consistent with the Account; .giv^n m the othtr gospels, 
fncleed, it will be n» news to you that there is no sub- 
ject indicated in the .New Testament on *whihh the 
various accounts are so conflicting ; *but it is a curious 
thing that so few people s£« triable to fead them criti- 
cally and get beneath thfe warious discrepancies to the 
salient and unassailable fact with vtfiich they are con- 
cerned. **it is impossible to reconcile the various g#spel 
accounts of the details of the resurrgction and post-* 
resurrection appearances of Jesus ; but one thing is 
unescapable, namely, that if the primitive*Chri$fi3ms 
had not been absolutely certain that they had seen Jestis 
dive after His crucifixion and burial, they woulci never 
hav? dared to preach Him to the world. This belief 
made all the difference to their feelings and conduct! 
For an •expression jfs to what they really felt about the 
matter we have something earlier even than the gospels, 
namely, Jhe words of St. Paul*aa contained in i.Cdr. xv. 
These show beyond all possibility bf doubt that* primi- 
tive Christian.belief centred on the. conviction thgt Jesus 
was^live arid reigning in ^he world unseen, a*d "that 
[presently He would ^ return to establish His dominion 
5ver the kingdoms of the earth. Surely if there is one 
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fact well authenticate In history, it is this, belief in the 
risen JesUs. 

But tlje modern .min^. halks at &e suggestion of an 
empty tomb, and this suggestion is wit If most intelli- 
gent people held to be the chi^f difficulty in considering 
the questioh to-day. 1 cannot novf pause to examine 
•the evidence with, any pretence to thoroughness* buC I 
would point out that in my 'judgment it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion tjiat the primitive Christians 
did believe in the empty tbmb simply because they kad 
no conception of an existence nfart from the body. I *lo 
not think many of you havd really grasped this fact. 
You-are inclined to take for granted ^that oup*t>resent- 
tiay view of th^ structure of the; universe, and the 
separation of the spirit from the bpcTy, is precisely the 
saiflS' fls th5t of the ancient world ; but it is not. The 
mViifCn Western mind tends to draw a hard and fast 
distinction between matter and spirit which did not 
exist in the minds of the writers of the Nefr Testament.* 
Let me show you what I mean, for I think you may 
find it somewhat interesting. 

I dare"say you. all know* that she ancient civilised 
worlcf •iflas rather small* “Leaving out the F|r East, 
which *had a civilisation of ift own,* and was hardly 
k»own*to the^V^eslj.we may say thsft the wholtf world 
of tfibfght and action *as kn^wn to the mq^f of the.New 
Testament lay around the JMediterranean Sea. Now try 
to picture the way in which the people of that day muit' 
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h&ve thought about the univfsk Remember, they 
knew nothing abofet the va$t .interstellar systems in 
which our eSfth is*only as a*sj^eck,of dust. To them 
heaven was qifite nev, just ‘above the sky ; and they 
did tfot think of the’sky as being much farther awpy 
' than an arrow could shoot*,. It is difficult bow for us 
to ceaiise^this, but so it was. They thought of heaven 
as a bright and glorious abode* a mile or twb u|? above 
the surface of the .earth, with everything in it just as 
real and concrete as things ;ye down* here. To pass 
fr<yn one world to the other did not mean laying aside 
the body ; it.was«imply a* transition from one place to 
another^sf much the same kind as getting into a*ship 
and going to America would be to us Jo-day. I do nof 
mean that all mefl ^vere supposed to go up into heaven 
in this way, but it was believed that some hxtl dcfeie so, 
such as Enoch and Elijah. *But, whether men w$nt-4p 
or not, it was believed that heavenly messengers came 
bloflln,* and the bodies of these heavenly messengers 
were supposed to be just as real as ours, only finer, 
They did not belfave like. ghosts.^ When they dis- 
appeared they just*went back into heaven in*the same 
matter-Of-fact way that we shall all presently rt$e*from 
our places Jiere in church and go*h*ome. I do nbt wish 
you t© understand that this is whjt*alf t|je philqpophws 
thought, as *^ell as thfc common people, concerning the 
structure of the universe and the relation of matter and 
"Sprit ; but, -broadly speaking, it is what the men of, the 
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New T?stamenkthoAgJ)i,*and I am not prepared to’ say 
that they - were wftolly Wro n§. I* think* perhaps our 
modern jtendency Jo d^ /e a wedged be tw^n matter and 
spirit is’ wider of the maijlt than tjieird/ • Our universe 
is, bigges .than theirs, thanks to the telescope, and that 
is the most that we'c-n.say,; 

Bjit what I want you now to see is that.sud^a v&w 
of the'unitefse natural!/ mlde tire primitive Christians 
attach great importance to the idea of a physical resur- 
rection. They*beVieved B that when men die’d their souls 
went down into Hades instead of up into heaven, |ind 
that these souls wer,e helpless until Uiey got back into 
the tody again* ; they could hardly be said t»be alive 
■at all apart from the bo*dy. The t kind of heaven to 
which they looked forward, therefore, was the restora- 
tion »f tki soul to the body. Th*e body had then to 
&’<joipe glorified — that is, iftade beautiful — ind endowed* 
with ijttmortaluy, like the angels in heaven. Examine* 
Paul’s words closely, for instance, and yotf will fincWiis ' 
•view explicitly stated or implied all the way through. 
What the Galilean disciples of Je3hs expected, Him to 
do befofe He was crucified* was to, Wing about an ideal 
existtaree on earth. Apparently they thought that 
when *tnis ideal exi^tatKe* came no ode would have fo 
die ai\y more^ ‘When He djed Him$elf — and sucl\ a 
bloBdy and dreadful death ^ too— *- they were thoroughly 
overwhelmed with despaij. Nothing could have seSmed 
a more complete reversal of their hope 1 }, But when 
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have thought about the uriivef:sfc. ( Remember, they 
knew jnothing abofct the va^t • interstellar systems in 
which our eSfth is only as a's^eck.of dust. To them 
heaven was qifite' ne%r. just ‘above the sky ; and they 
did lfo; think of the’sky as being much farther awpy 
‘ than an arrow could shoot;. It is difficult toow for us 
to realise^ this, but so it was. They thought of heaven 
as a bright and glorious abode* a mi*e or tw?) u|? above 
the surface of the earth, with everything in it just as 
real and concrete as* things fye down* here. To pass 
frqm one world to the otfrtr did not mean laying aside 
the body ; it, was eimply a* transition from one place to 
another; sf much the same kind as getting into a»ship 
and going to America would be to us jo-day. I do nof 
mean that all mefi t were supposed to go up into heaven 
in this way, but it was believed that some had defile so, 
such as Enoch and Elijah. *But, whether men wggt up 
or not, it was believed that heavenly messengers came 
'down,' and the bodies of these heavenly messengers 
were supposed to be just as real as ours, only finer, 
They did not belfave like, ghosts.,. When they dis- 
appeared they jusfwent back into heaven in' the same 
matter-Of-fact way that we shall all presently Ase' from 
our places diere in church and go*h*ome. I do nbt wish 
you t© understand that this is what ‘all* tjpe philq$oph*rs 
thought, as *\yell as tht common people, concerning the 
structure of the universe and the relation of matter and 
"Spirit ; ‘but, broadly speaking, it is what the men of the 
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Slew Testament* thofig|iVand I am not prepared to* say 
;hat they*- were wholly fvronfe. I* thinlc perhaps our 
nodern tendency Jo d^ /e a wedged betwqfcn matter and 
spirit is wider of the majjjt than tjieir£.* • Our universe 
s, biggea *than theirs,, thanks to the telescope, apd that 
$ the most that we'c-n.say,; < 

Bjut what I want you now to sea is that.sucl^ a s$;w 
jf tht^unifef’se najurall/ n&de the primitive fchristians 
ittach great importance to the idea of a physical resur- 
rection. T hey *be\i e ved^that when men die'd their souls 
went down into Hades instead of up into heaven, jind 
:hat these souls wer # e helpless until Vtey got back into 
:he tody again* ; they could hardly be said be alive 
it all apart from the bo*dy. The t kind of heaven to 
which they looked forward, therefore, was the restora- 
:ie>/i sf the soul to the body. Th*e body had then to 
^'come glorified — that is, iftade beautiful — £nd endowed* 
wt^ioMnortahty, like the angels in heaven. Examine' 
Rn&g words closely, for instance, and yoil will fmd-thk 
iriewjfocplicitly stated or implied all the way through. 
Waffthe Galilean disciples of Jelhs expected, Him to 
do refofe He was crucified* was touring about an ideal 
existence on earth. Apparently they thought that 
when this ideal existence ‘came no ode Would have £b 
die apy more^ *When He died Himgelf — ani sucl^ a 
bldBdy and dreadful death ^too-^-they were thoroughly 
overwhelmed with despaij. Nothing could have seSmed 
a more complete reversal of their hopes, But when 
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they hearif that He had risen* |igain, *hos£ hopes not 
oiily r% turned with (greater mtepsitf, bift became cer- 
tainties. It no ike discussing whether they believed 
yi the empty foWib or not. dgrom what I have already 
said it will, I trust, be clear that the)/ had to Jtelieve jft 
* the em*pty tomb. -They never thought of* any other 
fcihd of resurrection, for they never thought of Jesus 
as having* any other bpdy than thejtady^rt whkh He 
was crucified. He might take that body up into heaven, 
but. accordifig to their belit-4 He could not be found 
apart from it outside oft glades. Their vieiy of the 
whole matter ^was js simple and child-like as their belief 
in the newness of a material heaven just' above the^ky. 
When Jesus went away from them again they believed 
He had taken that very body up into heaven, where it 
was glorified with unearthly beauty, and thatw presently 
He would ‘come back again with great power ani 
splendour to make a similar heaven on earth, i^ou 
«Ln*»se8 from this why they talked so little about going 
to heaven themselves, and what they meant by h&tfen • 
coming down*. There is no.more beautiful passage in 
the whole of sacred, literature than tjie beginning of * 
Revelation xxi. The reference fo death in this fisuB^ge 
trfeans ex'actfy “What it says. The. Christians expected 
that when Jesus came agajn on the ‘clduds of heaven 
He would come to call them all /rom their* gr*res to 
•eigiTwith Him for ever in glorified bodies on earth. 
3elief in* His , resurrection was 'therefore the starting- 
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point of their ^faitlv 1 *What lie had done they would 
do through His pdwer. .Whatever, theory or the resur- 
rection of Jesys we maw hold to-day,* it jp quite clear 
that th^ words of ouP tfxt meant originally exactly 
what th<jy said : * He is not her|, for He is risen, as 
tie said. . Come, see the glace wjiere the Lofd lay.” 
Whatever else these first Christians believed, they $&- 
questionaUy* belfeved in She empty tomb, *and their 
whole theory of /he nature of the universe was the 
principal cause /)f*t heir doing so. • . 

But let me state het$ wit^, perfect frankness that I 

feel convinced they must luve had some further cluse 

for doing so. • They really must have seen Jesus. I 

do not cafe in what way you try to account for their 

belief. You may* hold that they sjw a spirit, or that 

tbfv' .„wei$ subject to hallucination, but it is hardly 

jlossible for any one to deny that these simple men and 

wornSn wece frmly convinced that they had seen Jesus 

tjunself. Now it is unreasonable to suppose that^ny 

.great moral movement, accompanied by such exaltation 

of feeling, such spiritual enthusiasm and* unselfishness 

of purpose, as Christianity undoubtedly was, could have 

started, from a delusioix • You may believe .that the 

dust of Jesus still lies in some. underground^ rdck-hewn 

cavern outside Jesusalem : 

• % J . . . 

And on Hi$ grave with shining eyes . 

The Syrian star? look down ; 

but you cannot get away from’ the fact that sortie 
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overpowering revolution must r h^ve taken 
order to give the first momentum to the |£eat moral 
uplift which ^he 'Christian religion has since produced 
in the world.* •! have befor^now given whaf I think 
to be„the most reasonable explanation of thefjacfs, and 
I need hot repeat it fiere ; but, whether that explanation 
be-the true one or not, it is as certain as anything can 
be tha? the’ humble heroec who first proclaimed' the 
gospel of Jesus to mankind were justified in declaring 
that they had received thein Commission* from His own 
lips after cruel priests apd ighorant fanatics believed 
that they had silenced Him for ever. I believe they 
were right. Nothing less can explain what they did then, 
or what the name of Jesus is still doing even now. 

But there is soothing more to be 5 >aid than even this. 
You can see for yoitrselves that the resurrection gf-the 
body of Jesus is only an external fact, and that the whqe 
theory of the universe with which the first Christians 
starred, their preaching has* had to give way to a largep; 
but the spiritual experience of the men who first, 


preached Jesus wasran experience of the risefi Christ 
which holds good ,*now, and* is the* very life-blood of - 
our relationship to tlie eternal. truth, ‘it was thgjasing 
of Christ in a* few simply Galilean # fishermen that, made 
the best in modern civilisation possible^ and it is the 
rising of that ‘same Qhrist in braVe ancf faithf^aaen 
andvfromen how which i# filling the world with a 
great hope for the dawning*df a better day. By the 
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word Christ, as yod know, 1 mean not only Jesus* but 
the spirifc'of Jesus,* th| true of ideal humanity in every 
human soul. » You cd^itot believd too jfcrongly in the 
rising olf that Christ m»the hqjnan'hfcart to-day. ,1 
tjiink, every true man must believe it, whether he 
pauses to«give it dftctiinal form or* not. It is “ the one- 
central hope for our poor wayward race.” Wimflihe 
world* ne«i^in order to*be 'delivered from alllhe things 
that are holding* it in bondage is the resurrection of 
Christ in every* man. We believe to-diy essentially 
what thf first Christians bejieved about the need for the 
City of God, the heaven on earth.. We want exactly 
the, same ^thing as they wanted, although history has 
now taught us that it'will not come like a thunder- 
clap. We know that the only yay in which it can 
Win* is» by making every man a Christ. Let Christ 
bise in victory over all th<? forces of harm and hate, and 
this jvorld would be heaven, for heaven is only the 
perfect expression of eternal love. Is it not beautifully 
simple ? And can you not feel that it is grandly true ? 
Jesus lived ami ^died fqr it, and* those who ,love and 
believ-fin Him, must go on doing the same until the 
jposW-is filled with ali.thS fullness of God. , 

Itns not much ‘use speculating as tcrwjiaf the final 
result will be #h«n that day # come?, but the question is 
aftafct worth asking. I dare say many .people wonder 
what the end of the wprld will be when every* enejpy 
has been destroyed except death.* Try to picture sbch 
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a wbrld, ^nd to believe that- Itf is ce^tairf to come. 
Thlnjt*of a &orld « with* no poyert^ in 'it V no war, 
either between^nafiorf and nation! or between man and 
njan ; no ill-wiil*; no, deceit jt^o selfishness ; rib desire 
to cause pain. Just imagine a world &ith all things 
•taken out of it that made you fret arid worry ..yesterday 
or ‘wJH. make people sad and weary to-morrow. Try 
to realise *a world in which no one would ‘ever seek. 

# f 

to get the better of any one else, but in which every 
one. would dd the b&st he coujd for alf, and the weakest 
would receive the tenderest ^nd most considerate treat- 
ment from the rest. Why, such a world would be 
'heaven itself save for one thing. There would only 
be one kind of sorrdw left, and that would be the sorrow , 
caused by the deatlvof our loved one's . ' Shall we ever 
get free from that ? V es, 1 think we shall. “Tim l<vst 
£nemy that shall be destroyed is death.” I believe the' 
«arly Christians were so far right that their belie! in 
*t% ^glorified body represents a truth which the wori<£, ’ 
will some day come to see to be a fact. 1 believe tlie 


day will come 'when men will recognise the universe to 
be wholly spiritual..*, I he veil whicl^ separates seen 
from unseen will be taken away, and mortality shaji.1# 
swailowecf ug of life. At -present t,his is so remote that 
it is not much^ use ‘dwelling upon it,* bat { have little, 
doubt it is the.truth. As soon as this worl3 h* bet«ffie* 
th £ egression of perfect and* ^ternal love the so-called 
material will melt into* the spiritual, and death will be 
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‘ Testament idea is b^ed upon a 
perceptiod which 1 fe^l must*be the fundamental truth 
hbout the universe of K5od 

Now* let me try to^sjjfow you # the *w*y- in which you 
and I.s^pd related to this truth* Remember that the 
one great thing demonstrated by the resurrection of 
Jesus was that evil has no power to harm a chij<F of 
God. • It*n9ay make him ‘suffer for a little vK’de, but 
it can do nothing to diminish the moral power of his 
life. In so far *as your * life is a manifestation of. the 
spirit of Christ it will rise # triumphant over cross and 
tomb. I want you to recognise that this experience is 
not.merclj like something in the experience Jesus, 
it is a part of it. In out text an angel of light is repre- 
sented as saying lo a sorrowing woman : “.Come, see 
ths place where the Lord lay, arfd you will find He is 
hot there now ; nothing earthly has power to keep Him, 
^there.” N ow if you will look at the life of any noble < 
■Ban, you will see a manifestation of exactly the s|ipe 
principle, the rising of the Christ from the tomb in 
which Ignorance and wickedness have thdught He was 
buried *for ever, Take a case iij*. point. John Huss 
^H&ranteU a safe conduct* to the Council of Constance, 
and was there basely ^rrefcted and put*to degth*. Those 
Ijdio did thi^vficked thing attempted to justify them- 
sehwk on* the ground that no faith outfit to be kept 
with a heretic. The lij seemed triumphant foi*t^e 
moment ; the spirit of hell prevailed for a brief houf ; 


mn 

no m6':4. This Iwl 
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the ‘poor ^prtured body of Johfi *Hu^s did not rise 
again; .But something rbse ; *anj3 1 think yfou can all 
tell me what^t was* It was *trfe spirit .of the truth 
tljat works by *i<5Ve, t|je spirit, of Christ magnified in 
His suffering servants* If history had not produced 
■such men as Huss, we should still bfe in the dark ages. 
Youyaust not imagine that things come right by a sort 
of magic,* automatically as It were. t ’No,** no ; every 
moral advance has to be paid for in agony and bloody 
sWeat ; Christ is crucified before He cat* rise in power. 
Somehow I do not wish t® Jjiave it otherwise, and pity 
seems out of jilac^ when we think of men like John 
’Huss tojvhom the world owes so great* a debt. For 
in reality these are* the strong* ones of the earth, and 
their murderers ai^the weak. From the higher side 
of the great change called death such as these-candook 
4own on thtfir own achievements, and praise God for 
the privilege of being called to bear a part in the r work 
o£ tedeeming*mankind from the power of ignoranco 
and sin. They can mark the place where they were • 
laid in ignominy and' seeming.failure ^ but they are not 
there now — they havs risen. Yes, they, have risfcn even * 
on earth, dor all they once stobd for has triumphc4ej% 
artd Christ i$ glorffied in them.* I«e? me put it to you 
thus ? Would you not rather be Johit Hu$s than presi; 
dent of the council that condemned him ? ‘Prec&fcht 
aud^touncil belong to the midnight of the past ; Huss 
is^ son t>f the morning. 
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Take" tl'is lasstyi Hoirte to your own soijfs, for’ you 
will have iomc Chanel of putting if into practice before 
the weqjc is out. .If ever any of you ycjtmg men /eel 
tempted to take {he sidewlf the sf/ong' 'against the weak, 
fprbeaH* Things are not what they seem. Weakness 
in union ‘with love apd .Royalty to truth is strength,' 
although the world may not know it for .the moment. 
Kevef plfy the coward ’3 part ; you would neVer dream 
of doing so if ydU could see life as it really is. Believe 
me, the highest is not onl^the true but the strong ;and 
you will be held to account for whatever use you make 
of the vision God. grants you. Np man is altogether 
without such a vision. You know quite well^from day' 
to day and from hour to hour, what as a true man you 
ought to do and say. Do it, yd leave* the conse- 
querftes*to God. This is the way in which Christ 
conics to a needy world 'and strikes aw3y its chains* 
There is no otner way. All, that God is doing for the* 
Vorld to-day is being done’ through the ChristhoodLof 
His children. They rmy be crucified in shame and 
buried in faildrq, but np tomb can hold them long. 
The world can. point to the place* where they lay, but 
Jtkj$*«re not there — thjey have risen. Those of you who 
wenf with me to 'Oxford some timfe ago .will perhaps 
remember tjjie* sfone cross §unk ih tjig road ^opposite 
Baflfbl College. That cyoss *marks the spot where 
Christ suffered in Crjnmer, Ridley, and Laihner, 
the spot where their ashes lay ih ignominy. “Such 'an 
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execUtlm lVould be impossible ’in jEaglaifd to-day. 
Why ? » iBecause of the triumph ot that for which thesis 
■ men suffered tieath, ifamely, liberty of, conscience But 
the Christ of' Crannies is no#«in that ( stone cross ; he 
• has rieep in the heart? in England, in the larger *sense 
*»of justice and tenderness, ai\d susceptibility to all that 
maker fiqr nobler life and joy. “ He is not here ; He is 
■risen.’ Come, see the place whSre the Lorcf lly.”* 
Remember this the next time you hfear evil shriek in 
triumpffover good. Never fnin^ appearances — no, not 
evei^when you yourself art: the sufferer. Nothing can 
hurt you unless it c finds an ally within yourself. If 
’Christ' has risen in you He will rise in all you have to 
do for Him. As ypu gaze upon the Jomb of buried 
hopes, say to yoursa(£ “ He is not there ; He is risen ; 
that is only where He was laid yesterday. "‘TcP-day, 
<to-morrow, and to all eternity He lives and reigns/’ . 
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Declared to be Son of God with power, according 
to the spirit off holiness, fcy the resurrection, from the 
dead.— Rom. t. 4. 

• 

This remarkable phrase, coming <±s it_ does at the 
beginning^of St. Paul’s most doctrinal epistle,, is evi- 
• dently meant as a statement of foundation truth. It 
embodies the mos*t of what the jostle has to write 
and preach about, and, rightly understood, supplies the 
key ,|p his whole gospel. * Before going Jny farther, 
jhe*£q>re, m our examination, of its meaning, let us be 
cfuifg jkpe that we under staftd the terms 'empl®yecl w jn 
•it. .iOgiost every word and phrase in the text requires 
a bri®;examinsttion. Lqt us take them’ seriatim. It 
is alw^rs important to make sur?. of the meaning of 
tjjf' <erms we employ i« t>ur ordinary speech. I am 
afraid- few people fcre sufficiently careful ^bout that, 
yui ryost of.thd confusion of thought that arises, either 
in^feSgion or anything else, is *due to our inability to 
pay cash for the terms jve employ. Let us be 3ure 
that we can do it in this instance.’ 
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ilia fi*|t word is “declared. ^ This i^6rd means 
designated, or ordained,' or slaoifn forth. The phrase 
“ with powets” sfiould be taken *along with it in order 

complete the 'sensg — “ declared wjth power to be 
the Son of God.” • or. 

The title “Son of God.” should not need much 

•* * 

explanation,, but perhaps it ought to be pointed out 
that amoAg the Jews it was "used as a descfipliomof the 
Messiah, and did not necessarily denote a divine being. 
In. this Me&ianic sense Jesus was declared to be the 
Son of God at several special crises of His Jife and 
work, such as the. Baptism, according to Matthew’s 
1 acCwmt^ again, at Peter’s confession of Him ; again, 
at the Transfiguration ; and, listly, at the Resurrection. 

“According to She spirit of holiness.” This should 
not be taken to mean that the Holy Spirit apart from 
Jesus Himself declared Him to be the Son of God. 
It means that the spirit of holiness, plainly evic^nt in 
tljfc character of Jesus, whs also the spirit of powei. 
That is ail it means. It is Jesus’ own spirit that is in < 
question much as we mighj think^ of the mind or 
spirit shown by any, one of our acquaintances in the 


ordinary avalk of life. We rftight remark, for instore, 
that the prqpent Lord Mayor *of London is showing a 
beautiful spirit in his care for crippled ‘children. It i,s 
in a somewhat similar •sense | that the phrase “according 
tp the spirit of holiness ” is ^mploved in our text as 
d<scriDtive of lesus. * 
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Lastly; “ fey the fesurrection ( from the c^ad.*” This 
translation is net quite |ccbrate ; it ought rather to be 
. “ By thejresurrfection of , the dead.” * The Sifference is 
not unimportant, for the change of»preposition enlarges* 
the meaning of the whole passage, Is we shall presently 
see. As the text stands.it sterns to* be a statement Jo 
•the effect that th$ Divine Sonship of Jesus was "de- 
» monstHted "beyond dispute by the. fact that, quickened 
by the Holy Spirit* He arose from the tomb in which 
He had been laid after ^lis ’death on Calvary. That 
is what it. seems to say on the* face of it, but I thi«»k 
we shall see reason to believe*that thi» is. not the whole, 
nor even the principal part, of the truth which the 
Apostle seeks to ^onvey to his readers. 

Now that we are possessed of a faudy accurate appre- 
hension* of the value of the terms employed in this . 
passage, let us proceed to scrutinise the general state- 
# mgnt a Jittle more closely. I think we shall find some- 
thfhg here that bears immediately and helpfully'uporr 
diir everyday concerns. To begin with, what is it that 
has given the name of Jesus the power over human 
Hearts wfiich it possesses to-day ? When He was put 
to*dc!rih on Calvary evei*y one, friend and fog alike, 
seemed’to have thought that thfere was an end of Him. 
Nat only we«e they jnistaken,. but the. very erdfes on. 
whichTie died has become the sy’mbol of His victory. 
No matter what we may Jthink of the personality of • 
Jesus, there is no denying these /acts; the^strongest 
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Christian^ and the blankest a'theist gwotald I'agree about 
them.* His influence is no# greater than it ever was. 
Why so ? ^hat Has made it .possible ? I think you 
•will find that our text giv^ us the* answer in a fairly 
small eompass. In Ehe first place, the disciplfeS, of Jesus 
somehow became convinced that He was* not really 
dealt, {>qt alive and reigning in the. world unseen, in- 
terested as much as -ever in* the work HTs followers 
were doing, and helping tljem in tjie doing of it. I 
need not discuss the question /if the physical resurrec- 
tion. - Some people think* that the very existence of 
Chri stianity .depends upon whether the body of Jesus 
rose^from the tomb or not, pvhile others are repelled 
by the suggestion that it did. I have previously givert 
you my own viev^on the subject, and I cannot afford 
the time to re-discuss them now. I woiffd ‘ merely 
point out that the personaf followers of Jesus became 
absolutely convinced that they had seen their .Master 
ftce fo face, spoken to Him, and heard Him speak, 
after the wprld was convinced that He was both dead 
and buried. This conviction had. immediate and im- 
portant spiritual rt*ults. It gave these simple men a 
new anjl greater confidence in Jesus and in the meaning 
of His life than they had possessed before. They saw 
that fhat life^was, after all, the strongest thing, in the 
universe ; they realised tfcat in ’the end nothing could 
contend against it. Evil aopld do it no real harm, 
because .God was behind it. Even before His cruci- 
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fixion they had looked upon Jlesus as the. Son of God 
in a higher sen$e than lhal title had ever been tlsed of 
any one before! But new henceforth th^y thought of 
Him in a higher tfay still. To tlfem He was declared* 
to* be fhe* Son of God with power because < 3 f*His 
victory over evil and death.** 

.Try to pu{ yourselves^ ii\ their place, and .yOuwiil 
realise better the meaning of this aspect of my text. 
Suppose, then, that you had known Jesus in the flesh, 
and that you had learned fo understand a little of the 
moral and spiritual beauty of* the life He liyed ; suppose 
that you knew jpst as much about Hifh as Peter, James^, 
John ,*and The other disciples did while He was alive fa 
the flesh ; suppose that you had seen Him die in blood 
and shame ; I think it would have; taken a good deal 
to convince you that evil was not master. J'Jow, sup-* 
pose that after this you had absolute proof — I will not 
hoflr — that your Master, .whom you had mourned 
as dead, was still alive, and that His spirit was with 
you and. helping .you, would it not make a very great 
difference in your Kfe ? You could not but feel the 
littleness of the ^ower that had trfe*d to destroy Him 
and thought it had # dorte, so, and you w.ould*not be. 
afraid of it any qjore. * * 

*Thi*, o£ccfl*rse, is* not the ’only reaSOh for tlie in- 
fluence of Jesus in the ’world* as St. Paul knew perfect],) 
well when he wrote my. text. The religion of Jesus 
does not depend upon physical marvels, >but ypor 
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moral and spiritual values. Surfcly ( no one would 
maintain that the spiritual |>o^er of Christianity in 
the world tq-jlay is* dependent *only upon belief in ihe 
,%mpty tomb in the Kteral, physical Sense. If it were 
so, thftn belief in prodigies of a .similar kind' ought 
to have produced similar results, but they have not done 
so. * Pot instance, there .was a persistent Christian 
tradition in the early* centuries — it may be field in 
some quarters now,, for anything I, know — that Mary 
the mother of Jesus rose from nthe grave and ascended 
to«heaven, SQmewhat after* the fashion of her Divine 
Son. A few daj% after she was burie t d, so the legend 
runs/The tomb was found t° be empty, with Only a 
sweet aroma to mark the sacred pjace where the pre- 
cious body of th^rjiother of the Lord had lain. A 
' similar story is told about the Apostle Jofint And 
then look at the bewildering number of popular <>beliefs 
concerning < the wonders* t wrought by the physical f*- . 
mains of saints and martyrs. Up to the time of t*he 
Reformation, to take only one example, pilgrimages of 
all sorts were mac^e to the ‘tomb of ^Thomas k Becket 
at Canterbury. The tomlj is there *till, only no ope 
.troublee about it now. Readers of Chaucer’s “ Cantar- 
bury Talfc” will not need to* be reminded that for 
"centuries popular belief in the*miracks ^ro*.j*ht •* at 
tjje.tomb of Thomas & Becket was as strong as 
^anything could well be. ‘That superstition is now 
dea^, qivd along with it has perished jhe belief in 
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the superior sanctijy of the njartyr himself. History 
has thrown , a clearei| light upon * h^s character and 
achievements, and ,we recognise that this popular saint 
was after all an obstinate!* self-willed, ‘impossible kind 
of’ pessoft, who must have beeh a perfect nuisance 
to poor King Henry. an$ his Government TJie 
case, is quite different with Jesus, just because Jesus 
Himself vtes* different frt) m* such saints as t&ese. It 
was the spirit of holiness in Jesus that proved to be 
the true power* over th.£ hearts and lives of His im- 
mediate fpllowers. Can you picture to yourselves the 
effect which the discovery of this fact ,m.ust have had 
over ihe finds’ of those who first realised thaj' lAdfC* 
4 Vlaster was alive, ^ and also that He was not only alive, 
but backed by the whole universe of God ? “ All 

power is ^given unto Me m heaven and in earth. Go 
ye, therefore, and teach all Nations.” To me the most 
y^uablp thing about primitive Christian belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus is the demonstration dT thef truth 
tiiat nothing that is of God can ever perish. However 
it was put into the .minds of the primitive disciples of 
Jesus,* tlfit is the truth that really matters. The spirit 
o£,perfect unselfishness, thfe*spirit of holiness, the spirit 
of nobleness, the spirit of love, the spirit* of self-devotion' 
to .the yleal gopd,*tHfe spirit of tyiiversli bjetherhood, the. 
spirit Of justice and truth inwall human relations — that 
spirit is always sure of a ^triumphant resurrection, ifo - 
matter how stern and terrible its Calvary may jtpve been,* 
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Jfcjt there # is a furthef reason stijl for the power of 
the haffle of Jesus over the min|is of men, and that is 
that the resurrection here spjken, of is one ^ which is 
eontinually repeated tin the { £xperienpe of the sons of 
God? * I remarked af the beginning of this sermon that 
the phrase in our te&t, “ th^jresurrection front the dead,” 
should* read “ the resurrection of the dead.” This 

♦ ^ J t r 

thought is quite characteristic of §t. Paul'; To him 
the resurrection is a rising up, an isstiing forth, a going 
forward, rather than a cbrfimg^ back, die thinks that 
th« best kind of resurrection is the uprising of the spirit 
of Christ in. individual experience. Take any one of 
*St! Paul’s letters where he mentions the resurrection as 
being a power in jhe life of the individual Christian* 
and you frill see ®hat that is the meaning. “ Awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, as.& Christ 
shall give thee light.” He thinks of the spiritual 
resurrection as going on. without ceasing in thq hearts 
of me*n. He. believes, therefore, that the greatest et i- * 
dence of the^Divine Sonship of Jesus consists in the fact 
that He had been the means, of awajcefiing others to the 
truth His life w&» the means of declaring. *He ha® 
raised {is from the sleep t>f selfishness and moral , 
apathy, and quickened us with *h5 spirit of truth and 
love. “ I think. we* should all agrge’wfth J’aul tjjat tjiis 
is the best of all the‘cred^ntials»of Jesus, and the'one 
wlitich most entitles Him to the gratitude and reverence 
of mankind. He is “ declared to be the Son of God 
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i| 0 ^ 1 ’ ^ i 1 . ' 

with power, became His spirit, working in human 
ixperience, has been t^e gleans of Raising so many of 
us»from # the daad. ^ ^ 

But there is another seffce in wjtich thlse words can 

be, expU«*ed — a sense in which they come even, efoser 

to our individual experience. I think, without doing 

violence to the thought of St. Paul, we can discern art* 1 

etfen deeper truth behind tftese words. It i£ that of 

the divine sonship of every soul of man. Now, 

although St. Pauf is speaking primarily of Jesus, one 

cannot but feel that he lias Jhss further thought present 

to his mind ; in fact, it is ,'that wtych -to him lends 

significance to the very work of Jesus. What did rl* 

matter to believe that JSsus rose fro'm the dead unless 

it were going to effect something yi the lives of the 

men wd women who believed it ? What would it 

• 

matter that Jesus lived the life He did amongst the 
sons 0/ men if i. were to have no effect upon other 
l*ves than His own ? The real thing that matters herp, 
and which gives significance to the work of Jesus, is 
that H2 believed it^to be possible to quicke’n ancj arouse 
*n -others the experience of son^hip to God. It is 
therefore of that divine* sbnship that I wish *o speak 
— the*sonship of ev^ry soul of man. » • • 

• In , jerder to attempt to show you precisely jvhat 1 
mean*, lef me give *you a^i illustration drawn from 
present-day life, given to me by one of our dekc^ns 
the other day. 1 dare'say you have all heard- of the 
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* i f ® 

Sunday morning adult schools whiqh are held in various 
parts* of the*coi^ntVy. Thes$ schools are attended for 
the most jfert by working men who desire to employ 
p portion of* their nest dayhli imprQving their general 
eduta^on and in listening to addresses on subjects, of 
intellectual or moral interest. t Some time *ago a man 
of drunken habits was led to attach himself to the . 

■ f * 

movemefit in the fojlowing way. One ‘of* his mates 
had often asked him to attend the Sunday morning 
adult school, but he hack always scornfully refused. 
One Bank Holiday, howeyer, being short of money, 
ani happening to pieet this, fellow workman, he accosted 
"him somewhat in this wise : “ Mate, I dm nQt praperly 
drunk yet, for I Have not enough money ; if you will* 
lend me a»shilling Jo complete the process I will come 
with you to the adult school next Sunday mcwiing.” 
His mate Consented, the ctirious bargain was struck, 
and no doubt the money ^vas spent in the way indicate^ 
by the. speaker. On Suflday morning the giver 0 f 
the shilling came round like a recruiting sergeant to* 
claim % fulfilment of the prpmise. % With some diffi- 
culty the drunkard*,was got out of bed and tdfcctr tu" 
the place of worship wheft* Jthe school was held. 
There he jvas profoundly impressed with the higher 
lims and ideals of his fello ws, most of vftiopi he already 
uiew, and by whose side hg worked day** by tiay.’ So 
le determined to summon his 6 own manhood and break 
** e from the habit that enchained him. That was 
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more easily said |han done but tha^ man has since 
developed, I am toldj ir^to a strong character, Jhelpful, 
earnest, and sincere, so much so that it wSuld be diffi- 
cult to recognise him Hbr the, same person. Fey 
ipiagiuad that he had it in him to become the /nlln he 

• is to-day.. What has wrought the change ? Remember, 
. this is a case of genuine conversion in the best sensed 

But without* any emotional* accompaniments Vhatever, 
and certainly without any profession of belief in this or 
, that doctrine or theory oV* salvation. And yet there 
has been^a resurrection somehow. This man has passed 
from death unto life ; he is a new map ; tvhere formerly 
he w^s v^gak, rfow he is strong ; where formerly w;t 3 

• blind as to the meaning of life, now he can see. I 
think I can tell you what it is. Fjrst, Christ came to 
him inJns mate, the man who lenf him the shilling, and 
others who for a time encouraged him in his^fforts after 
^higbpr and purer life, and helped him past the public- 
houses. My informant tells*me that some (Tf these men 
•were accustomed to go home with their comrade night 
after night for ‘along tijne, just to get* him past the 
public blouse doqr. They never badgered or bothered 

m him* about believing 91* disbelieving anything ; they 
simply* told him t hit. they felt God was’wifh them ifi 
' t^eir pfforts # to 1-iSfe.^ This was the Urs^ thing. • These 
mihly fellows came to this* drunken man just as Jesus 
came to the world. They showed him the strong life,, 
and they made him feel that it was possiblejcr live it. 
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They .v6re son^of God in the* sense jdeoIareS in I John 
iii. : “ $eloved, % noV are we spn| of God* and it doth 
nbt yet app&r what we shall be.” But*anothpr thing 
had to follow? this ljian had! to be ipade to feel that 
; that Stupe potency was in him too ; he too could be, a 
man, he too could manifesttthe Chrfst. It was not that 
something needed to be put into him so much as that 
somethip§ needed to be drawn* out of him* — something 
that had been buried and concealed by his vicious habits. 
If God is with these othew£ he said t® himself, God 
must be with me too. Thi^ became his act of faith, and 
from that act'of faith everything else followed. He 
’Tfrew upon his hidden divine resourced and J^ecajme a 
new man : he was declared t<$ be a son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of* holiness, by the 

resurrection from the* dead. 

• 

t I have pflrposely chosen the simplest example I could 
'think of to illustrate the t meaning of my text. ^There 
’it. is ; thereSs no gainsaying it, and there is no magi# 
or mystery about it. Real, living faith in Jesus becomes 
of nece^ity a* driving power, /aith in the possibilities of* 
our own divine natyre. As Henry l^rummortli- otrt-j 
put it, all nature is on the ^ide of the man who tries 
tb rise. ^e great teacher wfts np Idoubt speakmg by 
analogy to illustrate his view of a Spiritual trutjji, byt 
the analogy holds perfectly good. , In one corfier of rtiy 
^garden there is a rubbish-heag ; it is away otft of sight, 
because-' it^is not pleasant to look at. Yet more than 
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once in that rufcbi^i-heap I have seen a ^beautiful flower 
spring up and bloom ; some hyacinth bulb or rose-tree 
root which has been tfirown there by mistake will rise 
out of the midst, of the Jjecay injp freslf and beautiful 
life. ,TJ*e true nature of bulb or coot is proved py thfs 
resurrection. Thefre could, be no, flower if there were 
no capacity for the flower. * So it is with the children 
of the. AIL- Father in thia strange, bewildering* world of 
ours. Despair of* none : God indwells all ; at the 
worst and darjcest it is $ill possible for* the Divine 
sonship to arise in power. 

But it should not be forgotten that this spiritual 
resug-ec^ion, this uprising of the Divine Son in human 
.experience, always me#ns a Calvary of some kind. 
The demonstra'tidn of Divine mahhood in, spirit and 
powei^fneans that something ha? to be overcome, and 
that in the overcoming itself is God manifested and 
glorified in mai kind. This is true of Saviour and 
dinner alike. That it is true of the Saviour i? shown 
by what the New Testament has to say about Jesus : 
“ It h&th pleased God to make the captain of their 
•Mlasrtfcm perfect through suffering.” Are we, then, 
to .understand tnat uniil*Calvary was over Jesus was 
imperfect ? Hardly that; but it .is ♦ one * thing to 
posstoS a beautiful nature, and another thing Jto have 
that natfire tested anj. its p|rfection realised and brougfit 
forth. This was what had to happen to Jesus.* The 
winsome child of Nazareth might have remained, a 
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recluse 111 His^ife, knowing little o$ nothing about the 
great Iworld ^outside, with np ganger from the fierce 
zealots of Jerusalem, or the grim cruelty of th^ Roman 
soldiers. But* it w^ not i!> be; if could not be. 
jfesu>ljad to come out into the open, just because He 
felt so strongly that what concerned mankind as a whole 
concerned Him in particular. That could be no perfect 
life whfch consulted its own "peace and security while the 
great' world beyond struggled on in its blind suffering 
■• and its ignoYant woe. Bytfiis very* disposition Jesus 
was driven to express His # kinship with the race, and 
to niter all that was within Him in the effort to hear 
•its wants and satisfy its needs. It could* not lyrv^Jbeen 
a perfect life which was lived fh the sheltered dale ; it. 
was a perfect life which overcame in *the face of the 
storm. In the long fun this was certain to nr'n for 
c Jesus a Calvary of some sort«but it also meant a greater 
, Divine dignity and glory.^ The divinity that \yas ip 
‘Him wa.s grandly realised, and the world has come tcf 
recognise it. This is a true New Testament thought 
about Jesus — Si thought frequently and freely expYessed. 
Take as one example the magnificent passage 
Hebrews sii. : “ Who for th% joy that was set before 
Him endured the*cross, despising thtf shame, and 4s set 
down at, the right haend of the throne cff God ” ; or^take 
tliose beautiful words ©f St* Paul in Ph'lipplans ii.': 
‘‘Avid ’being found in fashion # as a man, He humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
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death of thie cfoss*’ — and Jesus had reicjjed the cross 
before He had reached* Calvary ; “ wherefore God also 
hath highly exaltSd Him* and given Him a^name which is 
above every namd : that ax the flame* of 'Jesus every 
knee sholild bow . and that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jfesus Christ is .Lord, to tHe glory of God the 
Father.” Such statements as these show with absolute 
clearness that the men w*ho wrote the New Testament 
believed that Jesus Himsejf had acquired ^ dignity by 
means of the “cross v^iich* He could not have had 
without it. 

But this is not the whole of the matter. The spirit 
that savtt- is also the spirit that suffers, or is willing 
to suffer, that squjs may be freed from their bondage, 
Without this it has no power. The spirit <3f holiness 
with pcTwer is the spirit of self-sacrifice too. It is sc 
always and everywhere. This is the truth tl\at under- 
lies all the substitutionary theories of the Atonement 
tVe belong to one another so closely that no ’life car 
'rightly^articulate the perfect life is it withholds itself ir 
any degree from the common life ; and wherever anc 
Whenever an individual life makej'itself a free gift tc 
Jthe “common life, some measure of suffering mifst follow 
The common life of “humanity is in bonds from whicl 

§ I * | 

only *the^ CWsist-spisit can set it free 4 and Wherever 
you see that Christ^spirit* at w*ork you see the cros 
willingly and cheerfully borne. This was brough 
homq to me in a vivid and original fashion <5i 
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Thursday mjfrhinglast. « Immediately after the service, 
in which 1 had foeen speakings o*t an aspect of this par- 
ticular theme^a friend of mwie, a prominent ( business 
man in the City) cairte into me vestrj! and told me the 
following experience of his own. He happened' to be 
driving past that grim erection, .the new Old' Bailey, as 
it is called. Happening to glance up at the building, 
his attention was arrested by the, colossal* figure of 
Justice which stands there. t Justice ) is represented, as 
%sual, as a blindfolded* fenf ale Jiolding the even scales 
in ^ne hand and in the dther an uplifted sword ready 
to strike. “Ah,”* thought my friend to himself, apos- 
trophising the figure over the gate, “ you may wield 
your sword, Maclam Justice ; you § may strike down 
and destroy the poor wretches who fight against 
prganised society ; but there are some things Jou can- 
not do after all : the scales of justice and the "word 
of chastisement will not save the world.” A few 
minutes 'afterwards he was whirled round the corner 
of Ludgate Hill and came in full view of the great 
gold cross of St. Paul’s rising high, above the hurry- 
ing, toiling massesf.and the sun of heaven gleaming 
upon it. • With sudden and * heartfelt emotion ’my 
friend exclaimed; “ There, that is what is saving the 
yorld )» not th^ spirit th^t inflicts, pain, Jbut the.spirct 
that willingly accepts pain ill order to lift up and heal 
,anfl unite mankind in loving # fellowship with God.” 
My friend iS a true-hearted, lovable, humble-spirited 
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man. He had* juSt beet! telling me a moment before 
that, although he felt,th£ power of t/e wider. gospel 
th\t is being J>reaghed,ki the name of Jesus to-day, 
he felt unequal !o stating it hinfself." When he had 
finished filing me of this particular incident — tbi con- 
trast between the sword, of .the Criminal Court and the 
great gold cross, of the Cathedral — I turned fo him' 
and safd, *• I do noj knofr whether you are aware of the 
fact, but there is something of the poet in you.” 
He looked amused. , “ Well,” I added, “go and 
tell that, story to your fsiehds exactly as you hjve 
told it to me, and see whether you^cannot make 
them «*w»dersfand the wider gospel. You have got 
the whole thing in a nutshell. The spirit of love 
must show itself as a spirit of sacrifice in a needy 
world— ^Lhat is, the spirit of holiness, and nothing legs, 
than tjiat ever is worthy to* be called holy. *The spirit 
of holiness is, blessed be God, also the spirit of po wer.” 
“Well,” replied my friend, with a smile, as he passed out, 
'“you may be right, but certamly no one has ever accused 
me of being a poet before.” I think he is better than 
tftiu . ne is a saviour, a Christ nvln ; he knows the 
•fneatiing of the cross. . fiut, my friends, dojyou ? I 
think ^ou do. I do hot suppose that thare’ars more than 
half a«dozen theologians among my hearers, but there are, 
men andVomen in the fro At rank of the fighting line, 
people who are trying hard»to do something that is worth 
doing, something that is higher than their <?wn self- 
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interest. YqpVhave come in 'here With the smarts of 
yesttrcky’s conkicts upon yo p, £he memory of yester- 
day’s trouble^, in mind and h^art. , Listen tc» what I 
have to say about thii principle in relation to your own 
individual experience.' You know perfectly 'Well that 
St. Paul was right, and th^t Jesus was right, and that 
what Jesus stood for is that which will save the world, 
and nothing else ever will. Do not suffer anything or 
anybody to limit your understanding of this glorious 
truth. If you will allow it c feo possess and govern your 
liv^s, it will deliver you from everything that is base 
and sordid in "thought and word and deed; it will 
make you love and reverence Jesus more and,me*e for 
having shown you what it means. The expression of 
the Spirit of Christ in you may lead you to a Calvary — 
perhaps to many Calvaries, one after the other ; but 
Calvary does not matter, it is only the narrow gateway 
through which the soul passes into freer air and .larger 
power ; it is the prelude to the resurrection, the rising 
up, the issuing forth, the going forward of the Divine' 
spirit ia man. This truth will teach you more and 
more of the closeness of your kinship with* yuuf 
brethren‘of this world ; it will show you that no noble* 
life ever has Been lived or can be lived to itself alone. 
Jt will' enable you' to realise that, all 'lifp.is one* and 
that the life of power' and ‘ joy is the life that comes 
nearest even on earth to the realisation of this great truth. 
It will n\|ke you happier even in the humble service 
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which is rendered It home, It will make you wiser 
and stronger amid the monotony and d/u5gery pf the 
market-j^ace and the buJness hou^e. Yotf will never 
cease to be a son <»f God, Ifoweverjhumble and obscure 
your ta£k«iay be. You can realise all the time,. that 
the life thaf does not fear the cross is the life that gains 
in power by the cross,’ the life that rises in victory 
beyond, th^ cross— “ declared to be the Son *of God 
.with power, by the fesurrection of the dead.” 
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* £«o, I am with you always, even unto the^end of 
the woidd. — M att, xxviii. 20. 

This much-quoted sentence has had„ and I suppose 
always will have* a considerable value for Christian 
experience, k is the declaration of a truth upon which 
the very life * of Christianity depends. AU. great 
religions reverenie the memory of their founders and 
treasure their words, but Christianity does something 
more than this : it' declares itself to be immediately 
dependent? upon the spiritual presence of its Lord, who 
continues to impact Himself upon the world through 
His followers. If this be true, no more important 
truth has ever been preached. Our text is an explicit 
declaration of it, and it behoves us therefore to make 
quite sure of its*, meaning before appropriating Jjts 
message* t 

You m^y have observed that ip the marginal transla- 
tion in the Revised Version of the New Testament the 
passage is rendered, ‘‘ Eo,(l am .with you all the days, 
£Veri unto the consummation of the age.” Now there 
are sevyal things taken for 'granted in this way of 
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putting the cstse, %hich' are quite imjjb^tant in their 
way and require an examination. 

% I wilhask yo'u to,note,iji^the first place t^iat Matthew’s 
version of this promise is the on ty one we have in th* 
gospel record, although no doubt it is in substance 
authentic.* This gospel wa£ not written until after the 
nev^ly formed Qiurch of Christ had begun to settle* 
down • into * something* like aji organised* society. 
Matthew’s gospel t has therefore been called the eccle- 
siastical gospek It ccyitaftis Mark’s history of the 
doings ojf Jesus combined Vith Matthew’s notes, of 
the teaching of Jesus. Bqt we are.j ustified in taking 
for granted th'at by the time this book was compiled' 
both the history and the teaching had become woven 
into the texture of the spiritual experience of*a genera- 
tion which had never seen Jesus. In our text thergs; 
fore yjp have a statement of" the spiritual experience of 
the followers of Jesus concerning their com mun ion 
with their Master long after His visible preseftce had 
been removed. The earliest record of the farewell 
words of Jesus Vqwld no. doubt be that contained in 
the last few verses of the gospel if St. Mark, which 
have unfortunately beer/ lost. Some day we Tnay find 
them,*and if so it* will be a find of Considerable im- 
PQrtaece, for # it ma*y Reconcile fhe other gospel accounts., 
of the post-resurrection appearances of Jesus and the 
exact terms of His commission to His disciples. 

But another thing to be noticed about the present 
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form of our <text is its reference^ to <the end of the 
\lorld. , Most people seem t ; o £ake this to' mean the 
winding up f $f human affairs and the ihstitut’on of' a 
general judgmefit in l the woi^u unseen. To a present- 
day reader this would seem to be the natural' interpre- 
tation to put upon the wor$s. t But that is a mistake. 
The meaning is quite different. The. reference is , not 
to an actual end of tjie world, but. to a time of fresh 
beginnings,^ millennium of peace and blessing under 
the visible headship .of Jesus.. You can see at once 
thsjt this is not exactly whaf Christians are thinking of 
now — at any Yatf, not in, the same way as the first 
‘readers of this gospel did. Both Christians and^ews in 
the first century were firmly possessed by the idea that ■ 
. before very long God would put an end to the current 
^dispensation, would sweep out all the evil in the world 
and all thS causes of suffering, and would inaugurate a 
new age of universal prosperity and good-will. Headers 
of Mr-. H. G. Wells’s Book, “ In the Days of the 
Comet,” will remember that the plot turns on the crisis" 
caused, and the quick change wrought 'in human affairs 
by an enormous filfry body enveloping the earth for a 
few hours. Immediately before .this event men are going* 
on just as usuil, •struggling, suffering and being afraid of 
fc one another. .A world-wide war is attiially in progress, 
with all its train of 'atterfoant diorrors. Tne comet 
sfirikes, and forthwith everybody goes to sleep for a 
short tinje, to wake up and find the world regenerated : 
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ho more fighting, no more poverty, rja tnore anguish 
and heart-break, no mtorA mutual enmity and suspicion. 
The ol& world of strife! and wrong has* been re- made. 
This was^ almost precisely what the first Christiansrand 
many* of their Jewish contemporaries thought about 
what they called, in th*e wftrds of our text, “ the com* 
summation qf the age.” # The dream differed from that 
of Mr. \frells in rtiat these New Testament Christians 
thought the change would be preceded Uy a sort of 
Messianic assize in wh?th all, the wicked would be cut 
off with a strong hand and only the good left to inherit 
the earth. Properly speaking, then, tfus*w&s not the end* • 
of the’Vorld at all : it> was rather a new lease of life 
for it, the beginning of a period of* splendour and joy 
which they called the kingdom of God. The Christians 
who first read my text were firmly persuadad that tins 
chang® was just at hand, and that Jesus as the* Messiah 
• wfoulJ return to earth and br’mg it to pass. They lived * 
s in daily expectation that this event would take place 
when the world^ cup of iniquity was full.* They were 
not thinking of a*heavcn’on the father side of death 
so much as a heaven on *this, a heaven to be, enjoyed 
without dying. They 'did not expect io* havS to wait 
long for it either, Jesus might come at any moment 
ott thS cjpudssof heaVen. $Vhat.they had to do was to 
go on telling men about Him and trying to get them ft) 
live a better life in preparation for the new kingdom. • 
Then too»they thought of Jesus as being spirit&ally 
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preleat with fh^m in the doing of this f appointed work, 
and the experience was very (real and very beautiful* 
the most pflqpus ^nd inspiring th^y had e$er had. 
Gibbon the historian, in his “ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” points out that <■ the distinguishing 
mark of early Christianity 'Was ‘the fevent devotion of 
the CHSristians to their Lord and their belief in Hjs 

r * 

continued presence with them as the source of all their 
power and the means to all their triumphs. They died 
for Him willingly and , cheerfully, feeling sure that it 
wthtld not be lpng before His voice would call them again 
from the sleep of'death to' partake in His victory over 
human wickedness and to share in His glorioUS^eign. 

This is the literal interpretation of .these words, and 
there can be no gainsaying the fact. As centuries have 
jjkssed the, Christian Church has come to think of them 
rather differently, but this is what they mean art first. 
Ye^zzn all see at once ‘that this is not the Way da- 
which we ordinarily understand them now. We are 
not looking-for a visible second coming of Jesps on the 


clouds* of heaven. ( Some people say they are, but they 
do not allow the Belief to .influence 'their conduct in 
any drastic fashion : they still goon buying and selling^ 
seeing to tfieir banking accounts, and t making a provision 
For old age, ju8t as though tjtere were no probability that 
shese things might never be needed. Most of us are 
hoping to see the world become better, but we do not 
;xp»ct Jo see jit made perfect in a single .day. .Those 
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of us who belieVe in immortality may felieve in some 
kind of a general judgment, but we certainly do not 
expect f*> see it take p|ice on earth, followed by the 
solemn inauguration of a wftrld wid£ kingdom with Jesus, 
as its kiflg. On thp contrary, most of our hymns and 
our pul pif language are.maiftly corfcerncd with the joy 
that will be ours when we see our Master face to face' 
in a helved beyond the tofrib. No doubt we all believe 
that some time or pther the, world must com? to an end ; 
and therefore, When we, thihk about such a passage as 
our text, we understand it as meaning that so long as we 
are here, and so long as the world endures^ Jesus will be 
with I 5 L own, helping, encouraging, and guiding them 
'Until they pass tp everlasting bliss. 

It is plain, then, that what the early Church thought 
about these words was not precisely what we think, 
now. »But were the first Christians, then, entirely mis- 
,eaken»as to their meaning p • Had they one kind^of 
experience and we another ? * Or is there any Sfense in 
which they thought and felt the same as, we do about 
the spiritual presence of Jesus and its value for man- 
kind ? I think th3t fundamentally Christian experience 
has llways been the sanv?. It is just the same for us as 
it was *for the first followers of Jesus. '''Some time ago 
Mr. < 3 . K. £hestert*>n delivered an address to the 
members of the City Temple Literary Society on “ Some 
Delusions of Doubt,” ip »he course of which he macfe 
at le^pt one true remark. He said that Christian 
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experience ws.so much a constant thi^g that any true 
follower of Jesus to-day wou^d (Understand and be able 
to share in the religious outlook of any Chfrtstian of 

«• S ** { 

•primitive times. Tnis is indisputably true. We have 
the same Lord and the same relation to Hirrt, *and we 
speak of Him in m‘uch the-same way. How does this 
come about ? How are we to understand the spiritual 
presence of Jesus, and what practiqal impoftanfce does 
it possess ?* 

This is a region where* every Christian becomes a 
mygtic; he cannot help »it. To commutje with a 
bodiless Jesus ipecns to commune with the fundamental 
reality of your own being and of every othe*» being. 
You are communing with Divinity, ^with the Self of all* 
selves, with the SouJ of all existence. I do -not know 
whether ^ou who prayed to Jesus with me to-night 
were all, aware of what you were doing and what 
waa-implied in it, but you were engaging in an acercrfi, 
which linked you to infinity and made you omnipresent. 
For see what we were saying, and this, remember, is 
what Christians have always been* saying. We were 
saying that our owft humanity is on the throne of God. 
[True humanity it was and * is, a humanity we* caff 
understand because it has lived *our limited life. To 
talk about the love of Go^. would be rather meaning- 
less If the world had never kncfwn the love of Jesus. 
But now, the love, the very love that drove the 
Gal ijeaif Carpenter out into the open that He .might 
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tell about God* to the toiling masses of His own day 
and generation, Hs up yonder in the heart of the 
Infinite, *fmd up yonder.® down ^ere, iiwny heart too 
as well as yov^s. I do not* mean tnat Jesus ha$ become, 
lost in* God since \le laid down His suffering body, 
but I metfn that 1 cannot ^ee God anywhere without 
seeing the face o£ Jesus. This is the greatest leap thaf" 
religiofls Aspiration, has ‘ever taken. We have seen 
something worshipful in {he homespun of a Jewish 
peasant, and forthwith ye h’ave recognised it as Divine 
and eternal. Looking upon the life of Jesus, 
behold the veil taken from before thofahg of God. 

To &e man with anything of spiritual susceptibility 
’the world is full of God ; even its splendours and terrors 
tell of^| ^mysterious reality which is more *ourselves 
than wejlie. Forgive that curious turn of phrase, but 
I cani’iet find another to express what I mean % I mean 
that what is truest in every one of us is unfathomable ; 
it belongs to the universal more than the particular. 
"There is not a single man among you, hpwever com- 
monplace, who cloas not belong far more to G»d than 
he does <0 himself; indeed, the»self is meaningless 
sapaft. from God. I must confess that I am qjBver able 
to gaze upon the glory of the mount'ifln or the flood 
without feeing that, the gpeajt reality manifested there 
has far more to do with me than I have with myself. 
To be sure, it is a mystgry, and might be even a terror ; 
but tjien “ the Life was manifested, and we have seed 
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it.”,. We l^rfow what it is' now, fob we have seen 
Jesol,< - Nature may disguise ( herself &s she pleases, but 
I know she Jhas nothing move to tell me jh^n what I 
•already know aT>out\he pulsing heart of it all : I have 
seen Jesus. The round ocean and the living -air are 
language expressive? of a beauty and sublimity that are 
a rebuke to petty ideals and selfish ..purposes, but the 
spirit whose presence, they reVeal ^ after tfil Only the 
spirit of J^sus. The roaring torrent, speeding on its 
destructive way, is but tht: undertone *of the song of 
the multitude whom no'man can number, whose voice 
is as the voice*' of, many waters chanting the praise of 
’ Jesus. Earthquake and tempest, plague, pestilence, 
and famine, are so'mbre notes in the universal symphony*;* 
but the world need not fear them ; they have no mean- 
jpg other than what earth and heaven havd* already in 
Jesus. Efeath itself is but a mask. He has noj:errors 
forhim whose life is lived in constant fellowship wi^ 
the Highest ; we can smilb in his face. He is no enemy. 
What can he do ? At the best and at the worst he is the'- 
minister of Jesus, and has norther misSion and no other 
meaning. Do yoit see what I am driving at ? Jesus 
spoke t6 the world the last wprd about God. Doee 
any other worth* matter in comparison? Can there be 
any other word wliich has jjio relation*to Him?* TJie 
one governing thought of my text, the one^wfiich I 
want* you to take away with you and apply to every 
event of*your lives, is the declaration that the spirit of 
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Jesus and the spirit of this mysterious universe are one 
and the same, fleeing. Him, you see all j there is 
nothing n^ove to s^e*. You cannot ^cape tfee universe ; 
it is with you alway, even tinto the end* of your dap. 
But ev£n* at its darkest and hardest it can always be 
interpreted *by one word,* and* that word is Jesus. God 
has no more to say. 

Just *think how this perception will simplify yout 
acquaintance with life. Tljere is but one reality, and 
that is God ; artd only %one* thing we need to know 
about God, and that was* revealed in Jesus. N'i 
other power and no other spirit haue^apy dominion 
over you, unless you choose to fancy that it is so. II 
ybu rest quietly ip fhe assurance that^that unescapablt 
reality that is with you always, l^ie reality which is 
fundamentally yourself and everything else, is the spirjj 
of Jesu*, what else need you trouble about ? Everything 
.•^’se is^summed up in that ono discovery. This it waj 
that made the first Christians invincible, and What il 
ciid for them it can also do for you. , 

It sometimes seems to me that the one great* thing 
that needs to be done for the average man to-day is tc 
get lnm to stop thinking that the world can,* do hirr 
any harm, or that it ‘rests with him HSfpSt anything 
rigfitthat sepryis to have befn put wrong* The fttmos 
we can do with our lives is to give them up to the all 
controlling wisdom and.love of God. We do nothing 
He forking through us can do everything.* Let i 
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man once Income firmly possessed of this fundamental 
jiriooiple of all spiritual expfriencfe, and it will save 
him from’ sveryth^g that tends to make* life fruitless 
and full of dread. What can' you possibly have to 
reckon with except that all-pervading presence repre- 
sented and summed up ill .the* name of Jesus? I mean 
this statement, too, every # word. I do not mean merely 
that Jesus illustrates, the uniVerse t. He is the universe. 
He does ^ not merely revejal the Infinite; He is the 
'Infinite. I even wish you l could manage to think about 
KjRpurself in this way. You are not outside of God ; 
you never weh;,n.you never can be. You too belong 
to the Infinite, and your eternal destiny is the fellow- 
ship of Jesus. When the early Christians realised this 
they laughed at Caesar and his lions, and bore neither 
jjf them any grudge. It enabled them to die without 
hating tlie men who killed them, and to live i without 
being afraid of to-morrow. They lost themselves -i" 
one all-compelling ideal,’ the love of Jesus, and they 
knew that nothing else mattered. One of the greatest 
of them, perhaps the very greatest,* nobly expressed the 
feelings of all the reetwhen he wrote: “Who shall separate 
us fronfthe love of Christ ? Shall tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution* or famine, or rtakedness, or peril, or 
sword*? As k is written, for Tty sake jve are 1 - killed 
all the day long ; we are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter. Nay, in all these things we are more than 
•Conquerors, through Him that loved us. t For I am 
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persuaded that neither death nor life, nor # angels, nor 
principalities, noij powers, nor things present nor 
things ta come*, nor height nor depth, npr' any other 
creature, lhali be able to separate •us from the love of 
God, w^igh is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” * 

This is J.he truth* declared in aur text, the truth 
which, as you see, has made Christianity possible, and 
the truth which is vital to its existence to-day. We 
cannot do without it. It is fundamental to all good- 
ness, even whei\ only half* recognised. Where the 
spirit of Christ is there is God, and by no possibility 
can you get away from God, even if yop» wished to do 
so. When a bad man tries to live his fife by denying 
^his he is attempting an impossible task, 'for he is running 
up against Infinity, he is crucifying hl 5 own tyie self. 
In such a case the spirit of Christ within him will 
sooner or later destroy the* falsehoods by which he is 
living his life, and that destruction will mean* sorrow 
and pain. The first Christians knew this when they 
went out to pit themselves against the cruel might of 
the pagan world. • They were perfectly well awarg that 
all the devilry of old Rome would* have to go down 
before the spirit of Jesus, ^ifd so it did. The promise, 
“I am with you unto, the* end,” was gF»«Hy fulfilled 
wheatLe end of that particular form'of eyil came. It 
wilf BS’fecPwifh every r^rm of evil*; nothing in the long 
run can stand against Jesijs. The love of God ma^ 
become the lightning which shatters an age-long lie. 
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Yoy men who scoff at truth, who a$-e trying to live 
•without God, whose lives are builtgon selfishness, take 
warning. * JThere comes attend .some time} whether 
soon or late/'whAi the love that hung <jj n Calvary 
becomes the judge *of wickedness and works its over- 
throw. Every evil deed lias its price in pain, the pain 
caused by the uprising of the buried Christ. It c is no 
good trying to fight against .God, for, being what you 
really are, truth will claim you through the earthquake, 
wind, anct fire. Life is short at the longest, and here 
gOr elsewhere yoil have got to reckon with Jesus and all 
that the name,„of Jesus stands for. 

On the olhbr hand, let those of whom th^world is 
not worthy take courage and rejoice. Neverrall info 
weak self-pity. * * He who is with you all r the days is 
more than equal to the hardest storm that ever blew. 
:fto human need is forgotten in the eternal ydsdom, 
and no *odds are too heavy for Christ. I wish jjt vjere 
“ft my. power to show every one of you how to recog- 
nise the spirit of Christ in your daily concerns and 
how to trust its redeeming might. 'You must never 
think of Jesus as- though He were qt a great distance 
waiting for news of what £o« were doing, and glad ro 
•hear thither were doing well ^Vlthout Him you have 
nevei;yet done aflything that was Wofth doing. „ He is 
the vine, you are the - branches. , Look ’for the eternal 
Christ in every deed thaj is worthy of Jesus, and 
, believe jt to be irresistible in its operation. In the little 
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self-deAials of the homd circle, the gr&gious loving 
ministries that helato make life pure and sweet, hehold 
the spiri# o£ JeSua , I do hot mean merely something 
like Jesusasomething of which Jesus Would be glad ; ^ 
I mean. the eternal reality itself, the very spirit of the 
Christ manifesting in our cqaimon life. 

If t you have eyes to see, you can discern the r same , 
great principle, the presence *of the Christ of glory, in 
all the tragic and ( terrible things of life. Take, for 
example, the wreck of the Berlin , which has excited 
such widespread sorrow and compassion. Here is > 
terrible event, sure enough, though not one whit more 
terrible ^han thifigs which are taking place'in individual 
experience every day, onl/ the general* public does not 
hear about.them.' But who among uTiTnot moved to 
admiration by the accounts which have reached us con- 
cerning^the magnificent behaviour of some of tlfc rescuers 
and WQuld-be resc *ers ? All the world is paying honour 
to Captain Sperling and his little group of helpers wKo“ 
took the last three human beings alive from the doomed 
ship. There was not much probability that Captain 
Sperling’s own lift would survive th^. perilous attempt ; 
lyvt k did, and as lung at he Tives the story will batold of 
the deed which provSd jvntt manner of man4% was. But* 
not « j/hit less gfofious, though morS pathetic, was the 
self-clevcJtion of the steward who tried co save the little 
five-year-old boy who hac^ been placed in his chargdT 
When the bodies were washed ashore the little pne was* 
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foWdTjplasped in the arms of 'the man who had perished 
,,in the a efiWh'to bring him safe to shore. What are we 
$to say about, deeds^ like thesfc ?" Everyone reverences 
them, but not everyone seems to see the trutf of which 
they are the token’ These are the things which 
ordinary men do on extrordinary occasions, and in so 
doing prove themselves divine. This is the very spirit 
of the -Christ who is with*us^all the days. «Gwen the 
occasion, and this spirit will always show itself, even 
in the most unlikely people. I do npt want to enter 
Jpto the question why sifch a thing as the 'Berlin wreck 
should ever btnermitted to take place. I do not think 
it is wholly and entirely an impenetrable mystery, but I 
do not want ta discuss it Just now. All I want t,q, 
point out is tnaL 'no sooner does the need arise or the 
trouble come than you see a manifestation of the Christ 
1 spirit in some humble child of the Highest, ^declare 
and maintain that this is the true fulfilment of the 
‘ declaration, “ Lo, I am .with you all the days, ever! 
unto the end of the world.” ‘ • 

But I maintain even more earnestly that you can 
see the same spirit in ordinary everyday life wher- 
ever the love of Jesus bedoipes the inspiration <of 
"beautiful or a noble* unselfish purpose.* You 

will not go a^dozfen yards^from this* church dqp- to- 
night without seeing* something of it. Go Sv lief ever 
hove, is trying to bind up the wounds made by hardness 
^and selfishness, and you will se*e it at once. Look into 
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any life' which shaped and fashioped by living 

faith in Jesus, Ana ^bu wijl see thisjiromi^e fulfijped. 

Where the many toil and si^Fer, 

There ajn I among mine own ; 

» Where the tired, workman slefipeth, 

There am I with him alone. 

• * 

•Never moyj thoi» # ncedest sewek Me, 

I am with thee everywhere : 

Raise the stone, ancf %hou shalt find Me ; 

Cleave the wood, and I am there. 

. • 

May Go^ open your eyes that ycdC may see this 
wondrous trjfrth in hourly; operation. # May He move 
your heart £6'giyejt expression, so that you may one 
and all enter into the joy of your Lord. 
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Which of you convinceth Me of sin l — John viii, 46* 

These words constitutes standing challenge, addressed 
Vot so much to the conteftiporaries of Jesus as to the 
moral sense «of v ' v the human race in alj time. It is a 
challenge which Jias been abundantly justified.' Some- 
how the civiiirM world has come, almost to take f6r 
granted’ the morab pre-eminence of Jesus.' But why 
should tlje world take that for granted ? Why should 
we regard Jesus as a sinless being ? Why should we 
assume Him to be morally perfect ? and why do r ?e 
hold iiim up as the norm and standard of Wjhat all 
humanity ought to be ? These are searching^juestions. 
Our text, rightly understobd, is the answer to them ; 
and I therefore ask you to proceed with me to examine 
.into its meaning, and the purpose with which it is 
written here. . 

To begin 'with, I .want* you t© agree ijrith p— ‘.hat 
.these words in all probability ah not the wogds of Jesus 
at all. This may seem a st&tHng way to begin answer- 
ing, my t own question, and I could understand that 
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sdme of you on hearing that remark might feel that 
’ one had given sfvatf the .wlple case. On tne contrary, 

^ I am perfectly siirfe thac this sta^mejit #, is the basis 
upon whiqh the whole case rests : .it is the reason why 
l am so* sure about the moral transcendence of Jesus. 
We have here not so much Ttlie words of Jesus about 
Himself as tlje expression of, primitive Christianjxperi- 
ence about film. Christian’experieilce is making exactly 
the same claim to-day, and has never ceased t <5 make it 
for nineteen centuries. *The fpllowing are my reasons 
for saying that these are not? the words of Jesus. In 
the first place, this book, the fourth gospel, was not 
written as an historical treatise, and tjie writer never 
rtteant us to understand that it was anything of the 
kind. It belonged to an order of Jiterature to which 
the people of the race and the time in which this mail 
wrote were well accustomed ; that is, it was meant to 
■ teash sf certain truth under the? form of a story. This 
man has a purpose in view, and he never loses sight of 
tKat purpose from the first page of his book to the 
last. It is to enable us to listen to the voice of the 
Christ of Christian experiepce, the fisen, exalted, un- 
limited Son of God, He, wants us to listen* to the 
testimony of the J^eal* Humanity, and consequently 
he hrjjtns wh§re the other goSp&Is .leave off : he begins 
with what Christian experience had already realised to < 
be the truth about Jesus. -Take his own words : “These 
[things] are written, that ye might believe th^t Jasus 
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is tlife Christ, the Son of God ; and that believing ye 
might liave life through Hi f s name.’/ /That is why he 
wrote the bdoh, S^me years ago ari Americ/an minister, 
Charles M. Sheldon* wrote a book on the tif/le-pagp of 
which he put the question, “ Whast would Jesds do ? ” 
Forthwith thousands upon' thousands of people bought 
that Book — not only churchgoers, but ,the most un- 
likely people — and rfcad it simply because o’f the ques- 
tion on the title- page 4 They wanted to see what 
Jesus might be supposed to be saying to men of this 
generation — business men, professional men, -statesmen, 
and others. .Nobody imagined that, that story was 
literally true ; it used historical material for a Spiritual 
purpose, and worked it out precisely as the author 
wished. The fourth gospel, on a grander Scale and at 
a higher-.altitude, does exactly the same thing. What 
this man (who appears to have loved Jesus with all his 
heart, though perhaps he never saw Him) means us -to 
understand is, that you are listening here to the testi- 
mony of Christian experience about Jesus j, and he 
wants you to hear through Christian experience the 
voice of the Jesus whom he supposed to be reigning 
in glot*y r at the moment when” the .book was written. I 
have t so much sympathy with that man’s work that this 
is my favourite gospel of the fcfur. It ^eqj I s.'<a>take 
ong right to the inwardness o*f things, and with un- 
clouded vision we behold/ the truth, not only about 
Jesus, but about the divinity of mankind. Remember, 
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then, tl^at this does not profess to be a hfstory ; it is a 
spiritual^treatiSjp. » 

Secondly? I warrt’you to realise t'/at the* Jesus of this 
fourth goppel differs in certain important particulars 
from the* Jesus of the other three. You can verify that 
fact for yourself if you will 1 take your New Testament 
and fead it, putting out of sight any prejudice you may 
now have *in mind.# For one thing, this Jesus* of the 
fourth gospel talks a gre^t deal about himself ; the 
Jesus of the other three# does pot. The Jesus of the 
fourth gospel is represented as making long speeches 
about His supernatural claipis and Kft .moral trans- 
cendence. In the chapter before us He is shown as 
Insisting, so to speajc, upon those claims ajjd upon the 
fact that He is a morally flawlesg being. Now you 
know that the earthly Jesus would not do jthat, ngr 
would k be reasonable for Him to do anything of the 
kktd. • To expect these prejudiced Jews to believe that 
he was morally perfect simply because He said so 
would bo utterly unreasonable. It is not .the earthly 
Jesus, it is the (Christ of Christian experience who is 
speaking in these’ pages anj making the claim which 
Christian .experience, con<5nues to make for Hi (ft. 

Further, such a flairti, if made by the eartftly Jesus, 
wouji^ ftave, defeated its ov^n. object ; it* would have 
been both useless and absurd. The very issue between^. 
Jesus and the Pharisees was* the issue between His i’deal 
of righteousness and theirs, His notion of sin. and* 
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theirs ; and <■ they were quite as much m earnest about 
theirs’ as Hfc was about Hjs. # The pharisees had an 
idea, which they ha<& communicated *to the whole public, 
that righteousness ponsisted in doing certain things, 
and unrighteousness in leaving them undone.' They 
were to wash so many times a day ; there were just so 
manytceremonial deeds an,d ritual performances to be 
got through ; and the Pharisees vsrfio did these things 
“trusted ’in themselves that they were righteous, and 
despised others/’ It ^vas all a matter of external 
deeds. They called the people righteous ,who were, 
technically speaking, experts in keeping the law ; and 
they called the people sinners who, technically speak- 
ing, could ijpt jceep the law. Most °f y° u would hatftf 
been sinners in the Pharisaic sense, whether you are 
sinners in the sight of God or not ; because you have a 
living t<? get, you have to work a good many <hours a 
day at that, and you would not have time to becowe 
an expert in the keeping of the Deuteronomic code. 
So there could be only a few “righteous” in their 
sense; and a great crowd of r “ sinners,” many of whom 
were good enouglv-in their y/ay. When Jesus came He 
,brushe 4 all that nonsense oh one side ; He saifi,"!n 
effect, Tjiat is not righteousness, and the people 
you call sinners are not necessarily sinners in the true 
.gense at all. Righteousness consists in being in har- 
mony with God ; it is being like God. Sinfulness 
is bfing selfish, being unlike God ; and gome pf you 
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men who actually claim* to be the custodians of an 
official 'righteousness are as selfish as you, can bg; you 
are unrfcal v material, KaiAl, hypocritical.* Thus Jesus 
condemned* their notions of right andr. wrong, and if 
there y&ck anything that could refuse Him to anger; it 
was the kind of man who t claimed to be righteous in 
theJPharisaic sense and despised everybody else. 

Now you *see how impossible it was for Jesus to 
make the claim put forth in my text : “ Which of you 
convicteth [thaj is the word] Me of sin ? ” Why, they 
would have convicted rfim^ of sin at -once ! They said 
so. They declared : “ This man eateth and drinketh 
with publicans ind sinners “ He hath a devil, and is 
,mad”; “gluttonous anfl a wine-bibber”; and so on. 
They did. not wait* for Jesus to appeal tft th ere to be 
His judge; they condemned Him out of hand. In the 
end tl^ey crucified Him, because they said *He was a* 
symsf. According to their standard, they w*ere quite 
ready enough to convict Him of sin. It is clea.r, then, • 
that these are not, and could not be, the words of 
Jesus Hbout Himself. They are the expression of 
spiritual experience concerning Him. Is that experience 
javtfified ? 

What do we mein Jby feinlessness ? Let tjs'be quitfe 
clea'i.about that'bbfore we go any farther, because most 
of the difficulties that have* arisen with respect to 
Christianity have arisen qut of confusion about ,ques* 
tions^ of that kind. For instance, theologians arg 
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accustomed to effect a separation in thought Between 
Godl^ holiness and His love ; and a favourite phrase 
in the mouths of religious people h^ often befen, “ the 
awful holiness of God.” I do not object tothat phrase 
sodong as you realist that the holiness of God, is His 
love, and never was anything else. Love, knows no 
compromise, and will be satisfied with nothing less 
than tW highest for and 'from its object.. Thus, if 
God' is love, and you are living a life of selfishness, He 
will not suffer you to continue doing so,,; and therefore, ' 
if you like to say so, thfc love of God is the wrath of 
God. Love, righteousness, holiness, judgment, mercy, 
wrath, are all one and the same. Sinltssness i§ to be 
understood in terms of this' ideal, and not otherwise,,,. 
If you were asked to tell somebody what you under- 
stand by sinlessness 'some of you might say, “A sinless 
life is a life lived in accordance with the will of God.” 
Yes, but 'do not forget what the will of God is— it js 
the highest from you. Or, again, “Sinlessness is life 
lived in harmony with its own highest.” Yes, but the® 
highest of some men is not very high. We will try 
again. A sinless .life is a life lived in harmony with 
the highest of which human ‘nature is capable ; in othfif 
Words, if is the flawless reflection, 01 expression of the 
nature of God. God is love, and theiefore to express 
God is to live the life* which is perfect loveV Human 
love may be a very selfish thing in some of its mani- 
festations : your love for your child may mean that 
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you hate your Neighbour’s child ; your lt^ve for your 
husband may bp/that you are jealous of ^your sister’s 
husband. 1 IJut Jove, in’thfe sense tbit I hive described 
it, means doing the mosfc you can for mankind ; it 
meins fhat your life is one of unceasing goodwill, 
that you make the most of,*yourself for the sake of 
humanity. There is a duty of self-formatioi^ — the 

utmost *foi* the whole. It means that self is fulfilled 

# * 

in serving the race ; it means, impossible though it 
may seem — bec^se you and I are not living it, you 
know — absolute disinterestedness; it 'means a strong 

and a positive thing, nor a weak and a negative. 

• . * • s 

Ha* c love, not late alone for ono, 

But jn.vi as man thy brother call, » 

•And scatter, like the circling i^n, 

Thy benefits on all. 

[t means that if you were living the sinless fife, the 
ideal life, you would be living, as though all humanity 
belonged to you, and you would forget your poor in- 
dividualky in th» fact. If men were living thig life 
it would be heaven on earth ; there^avould be nothing 
more to be done. But iyhu is living that life*? We 
may agsee in Ihe abstract ‘as to what we waryt,* but we 
do no| always reedgnise it ^'hen we see i>in the con- 
crete. For instance, suppose 1 'were foolish enough 
to put forth a claim to personal sinlessness, or some of 
you were foolish enough to make it for me, and' write 
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to the papers and say the minister of khe City/Temple 
was "the only flawless bein^ in London. Forthwith 
half the editors in^ London Would -receive, voluminous 
correspondence pointing ont conspicuous flaws in the 
character of the man for whom siplessnkss wa^ claimed. 
A little while ago, 'if you'will pardon a personal allu- 
sion, ,1 went to preach in a Baptist, church in South 
Londdn. Just before going 1 into the pulpit "a letter 
,was putv into my hand written by a very serious- 
minded individual, in which the writer gave twelve 
good reasons, according to his standard, why I was 
morally unfit to enter that sacred pulpit and preach the 
gospel to the people assembled. I have no doubt there 
would be somebody else who would have twelve other 
reass«c why one should not enter that pulpit, but I am 
perfectly certain no two persons would have the same 
twelve. You would find that “ so many men, ,so many 
opinions,” would hold good in this case. It-WQjild 
seem, then, as though it 'were impossible to agree upon 
a standard of moral perfection, and yet, as I havfe 
already shown you, that is not sq. ‘ We all Know the 
standard, but we‘. don’t agree about its manifestation. 
We do not agree as to which, man is living up tcwthe 
morally perfect ideal, and we are often so prejudiced 
and blind l^at we cannot recognise moral worth* when 
we see it. Supposing you apply, this to what you know 
about Jesus. I could imaging some one saying to him- 
self as ’ I speak, “ But how do you know that your 
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description of alsinlesS character really is a description 
of Jesu^? Is ®t the mcjral ideal jou hive described 
one that we ha|e shperim’posed upon Jesus ? If Jesus 
cime to Londc n to-day, and men $lid not know it vjas 
Jesus, would tney agree any better about Him than 
they agree'about anything else ? Ntost of all, suppos- 
ing He were living the ideal, life, as you have described 
it, the life of love„woufd they see it ? Woui^jJtcy 
not rather impugn His motives? would they'not mis- 
understand, slander, and persecute as before ? They 
would not nail Him to a wooden cross — for we have 
had nineteen centuries of the Gospel of Jesus to make 
that impossible- -but they would find other ways of 
•making Him sufFey for what He was.” . ,1 know all 
that, but I* want to point out to you thoughtfuHnen 
and women that the ideal concerning man and con- 
cerning* God, which we all acknowledge in oyr hearts 
is4h^true one, wt owe to Jesus : He brought it, He 
lived it ; humanity did not Invent it. Jesus was it ; 
and it was not only what Jesus said, somehow it was 
the personality of* Jesus • Himself that declared it. 
Little children und sad- \yomen came to Him, and 
Hu protected them, in a* time when women vyere per- 
secuted, wronged,, des*pised. Bad men sluftk out of 
His presence ; it took His Very murderers some time 
before they dared to fey hands upon Him. Wonder- 
ful personality, tremendous in its impact upon the 
people who, stood nearest to it ! This Je$us, was 
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recognised e^en then, in spite' of themselves, bylhemen 
wnd' hated Him, as morally greater tjifan themselves. 
One wl|o lo^ed Hi\n well saftk down <?i his knees in a 
moment of illumination, aild said, “ DVpart from me, 
for I am a sinful man.” It was not’iso mUoh what 
Jesus said, important as that was, which has been the 
message of Jesus to the world, it was Himself. 
■There*' was no abstraction here; no abstract ideal 
has eveb had any power to regenerate mankind; it 
was a living, breathing mdn, manifesting an ideal good, 
showing Himself able to read God, as men were never 
able to read t tjim before. Strange as it may seem, we 
have not invented Jesus’ idha of God, and then asked 
ourselves whether Jesus was like it ; the process has- 
beeirthe exact reverse. We saw Jesus, and then we saw 
\yhat God must be. It is because such a life was ever 

f 

lived that men have come to think of God ?s being 
what He is, a God of love. The true worth of such 
a life is evidenced by the* standard it has created, and 
which could not be permanently obscured by prejudice.* 
Let me put another point strengthening the same 
position. It is tHb, though J cannot*prove it, and am 
.not goihg to try : Every personality must be at least 
equal to its own achievements: Some of you know 
what I mea'fr'when I say that occasionally you ar& dis- 
appointed when you first come face to face with a man 
of whom you have heard a'good deal ; somehow he is 
y not t quhe equal to what you expected. , He ngay be 
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the writer of a great book : in that book you feel you 
have made acquaintance fith a so^l th&t you Under- 
stand and nhay understands you ; you seek out the 
wrifer, and wf £n at last you look into his eyes, aijd 
clasp hfe liand,' you feel there is something missing that 
you expected to find : he ts not quite equal to the 
achievement. . You know t^at in reality he must be, 
else he never could have produced the book ; butjjbere - 
is the fact, he is no greater, anyway. On ine other 
hand, occasionally one comes /ace to face with a man 
of whom one has expected something, and finds more. 
Great as the map is, you wopld say, and admirable as 
his work has been, he hiijiself is greater still ; he has 
Vot exhausted himself, there are unknown depths sug- 
gested thefe, immense moral and intellectual rest/Ves. ' 
In history things have a way of righting then^selves-in 
this regard. For centuries men talked about Crom- 
wetllts though he had been rebel, regicide, hypocrite, 

and all that was undesirable. Then in the nineteenth 

• 

century ,we suddenly woke up to the fact that he was not 
these : he was one uf the greatest Englishmen that ever 
lived, one of the'greatest-benefactoii of mankind that 
this country has prpducfid- So we went to t{5e other 
extreme, and caUed hihi all the good names' we could 
thinlc* of. Then the dispassionate hiscorian comes 
along, and puts the great Protector in his right place. . 
He was not immaculate after all ; he was great, but he 
was human,, and he had his weaknesses. Aifierjcans-' 
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w,ill pardon one for pointing out the (lame thing with 
regard to the father of tlyfir country, as tpiey call 
George Washington. Nothing is tbo |-ood for you to 
say about him, nothing was too bad for his coft- 
temporaries to say about him. Histor^ has a "way of 
restoring the equilibrium'." We know just where to 
put George Washington we know his worth, which 
'-b~Aj*reat deal more than that of the average man ; 
he is a?*ieast equal to his achievements. 

Now what about 'Jesu's ? r Measure Jesus against 
any of the masters of me-n, and ask whether He is 
equal to His t achievements. Jesus has given us God, 
as some one has beautifully said ; Jesus has shown us 
what God is, not merely by saying it, ( but by living it/ 
-Jesas-has been the maker of saints, heroes, martyrs, 
cqmpared with whom all the masters of men pale into 
insignificance. Jesus is a living and ever-present force. 
Some people say the Churches are dying, their infl»SEx:e 
is growing less and les£. Even if that were true 
I should no,t care very much, for the influence of Jesus* 
is proportionately rising. Men have not done with 
Him, and do not 'want to have done with Him. His 
is the rtame above every name, not as a dream or a 
distant ideal, but as an actuah fact. A great man 
wrote in ths twelfth century words we can repeat 
to-day : 

Jesus, the very thought -of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast, 
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But sweeter far Thy face to sec, 

Any in Thy presence rest. 

We have hotpot beyond what Bernard of Clairvaux 
said, as his exp( Hence of Jesus in the twelfth century^ 
we are laying, Seeing; feeling it to-day. We know this 
Jesus — man, or God, or both' a transcendent being, the 
moral ideal, the conscience of the race, our leader and 
our goaf. *We believe in ’the love of God just because* 
we have seen one life which can fairly be described as 
a life of love. 

What is,, the good of demonstrating the sinlessness of 
Jesus? What is the good of saying, Here was the 
one human life lived in tefms of the love of God, and 
manifesting the highest ? It is because what He was 
we are meapt to be. Faith in Jesus involves just that ; 
it is faith in God, faith in love, faith in true holiness, 
faith in personal self-surrender, faith in what is truest 
in you rself. The deepest and holiest in you is the 
expression of God. You are, at one with the Father 
now, and cannot help it. Realise your oneness and 
demonstrate yourv sonship. You are climbing to the 
place whereon Jesus dwelt even on earth ; that is why 
God sent you here. That' is what faith in Jjssus is 
meant tp produce, this life* of unbroken harmofiy with 
the ideal good, which is God. On every page of the 
New Testament it is’ written large. Saul of Tarsus 
was a great man, and he did a great thing when he 
turned his back on the old hardness and materialism 
of the*' religion of his Pharisaic upbringing and chose 
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Jesus, with *aill His simplicity, moral pjgnity, spiritual 
beauty ; and^his i^ what he Gai,d abouff Him : r Whom 
He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son, that he might be, the 
firstborn among many brethren." . . . Who shall 
separate us from the love oY Christ ? Shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, on nake<JneSs, or 
'p’e/d; ,or sword ? . . I am persuaded that neither 

death nor life, nor angels, nor "principalities, nor 
powers, nor things preeent nor thing's to come^nor 
height nor depth, nor any'other creation, shall be^able 
to separate us .from the love of God, which is in'Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” And the writer of the fourth 
gospel, therman who put on record the question with 
wfuch we have challenged the world, “Which of you 
cc.ivicteth me of sin ? ” jays this also about Jesus : 
“ Behold what manner of love the Father hath Biestowed 
us, that we should be catted the sons of God.” "’v^'hy, 
that is what we call Jesus ! “ And it is not yet rnani^ 

fest what tve shall be ; but we knoyp that, when He 
shall' appear, we shall be like Hifn ; for we shall see 
Him as He is.” 
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God so loved the wdrld, that He gave His only-begott^r. 

Son, that whosoever believetV in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life, — John lij. 1 6, 

This great* saying has always been a favourite with 
Christian* preachCrs, and deservedly so, fdr*in a sense it 
sums up^ the Christian evSngel. At t'he present day, 
as much* as in arty* previous age, it supplies the text 
for innumerable sermons, especially those which are 
intended^as an urgent evangelical appeal. Qhe may 
hear this text preach d from a s t street corners quite as 
frequently as in church. In fact, the greater the warmth 
o>f evangelical fervour the more likely is this passage to 
form the 'basis of <:he discourse. 

And yet the curious thing about the matter is that 
this statement is not on| which is altogether easy to 
understand. It is what, w£ may 'call ethically,obvious, 
but intellectually -obscure. Probably every preacher 
who handles it, from an archbishop down (or up) to a 
Salvation Army captain, perceives instinctively the moral 
power of the truth it contains, but k may be questioned 

F 
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whether he^* always knows just what j? the writer of it 
meantby his use of terms. I do nop think '% will in 
any way lesiln its 1 value for*- us if .we attempt to make 
that inquiry this morning. .■> Anyhow, 'Net us try. 

There are four terms which demands ttention— the 
“world,” the “only* begotten Son,” the verb ‘,‘believeth,” 
and tjie phrase “ everlasting [or eternal] life.” By the 
jyorld- we ought here to understand the totality of the 
human race living in the consciousness of separate- 
ness from God. The cfnly-begotten Son is a term with 
a complex history. It has become Christianised, but 
it antedates Christianity. The writer of this gospel 
certainly borrowed it frorn the Alexarldrian school. It 
means the eteriial Divine Man who is the source of all 

o O 

•creation. T must say a little more about this thought 
presently. For the moment let me point out that in 
our text, and indeed throughout this gospel, the writer 
identifies this eternal Divine Man with Jesus. I need 
hardly point out that the word “ believeth ” in the New 
Testament means a great deal more than mere intelleo- 
tual^assent to a proposition ; it involves a moral act, the 
committal of the^yvhole personality to a certain spiritual 
ideal. • We are short of a word to express in English 
the fulltforce of this Greek \yofd. It denotes an act 
of the reason, the will, and the motel nature combined. 
Nowhere in this gospel does the writer employ the noun 
“ faith ” ; he uses the verb instead ; and, as we have in 
English no verb “ t® faith,” we have to translate it “to 
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believe.” This* is rather* awkward, and las led tp a 
great dqgtl of confusion. Even to-day it prevents many 
people froiji seeing that “ believing ” * in the New 
Testament sense simply ‘means ^rendering complete 
obe'dience to j;he highest you are capable of under- 
standing/ .Lastly, by “ eternal life v is here meant the 
life which is love, the unchanging life of God, the life 
beyond *and above all the iflusions of time and sense, 
the life which was, before all ages, and the life which 
will remain whep all evil is Swallowed up in good and 
all pain is swallowed up in jpy. 

Now that we have an approximately accurate idea as 
to the meaning of our terms,* let us look* at the general 
Statement in which they are contained, *“ God so loved 
the world,” etc. * What does the average church-gser 
understand these words to mean ? I am beginning j:o 
find out # that nothing exasperates an ordinary Christian 
much more than to tell him in plain and simple English 
what he believes or thinks he* believes in reference to 
God’s dealings with the world. This is to.me a most 
curious fcnd inexplicable psychological phenomenon, 
but it has to be faced. Now, as I am very far from 
wishing to exasperate any # one, will you allow me* to say 
at this *point that the. only way of understanding any 
venerable ScriptuiV statement is to examine what we 
already think we knov^ about it,*and then stand apart 
from it, as it were, and see .whether it answers to the 
facts— ^ust as we should do if we were examining 
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evident^on any other subject. In plain and simple 
English, then, what the ordinary sermon-hearer thinks 
about the statement contained in our text is this : God 
loves mankind, but ( mankind has sinned against God. 
This sin is sq serious that God must send mankind to 
a hell of everlasting torment unless some mea'ns can be 
found of atoning for our guilt. This means has .been 
found in the self-devotion of«a being called thfi eternal 
Son, who is God Himself, and yet is somehow different 
from the God who requires^ the sacrifice. God tht 
Father then punishes God the Son in order that man- 
kind may escape this everlasting hell. The only part 
mankind has id the mattef* is that we must individually 
“ believe ” in this transaction in order to benefit by ijt„ 
If«we do not believe we are doomed.* 

This is a plain and simple summary of what thousands 
upon thousands of our fellow Christians hold to-day in 
reference to the truth contained in our text. They npver 
look the facts in the face, and somehow, as I have already 
pointed out, they become very angry when they are asked 
to do so. The fact is they know instinctively that there 
is a great and precious truth here, and they are un- 
willing to tamper with the /orms in which it is supposed 
to be presented, lest they should "desecrate or* lose it. 
But the real desecration consists in hdiding it in s> form 
which dishonours God. “ God so loved the world.” 
If this be true, how, under any circumstances, can He 
doom His children, or any one of His children, even 
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the worst amoflg them, to an everlasting Kell ? % Most 
people T&ll admit this nowadays without nyvch difficulty. 
But once they admit it, it seems strange that they do 
ndt. immediately see that the whole fabric which the/* 
call the’sehemo of safvation is demolished. If salvation 
consists in’being saved from a future hell, how is man 
to be saved from it once he gets there ? Conventional 
explanations of my text make no provision for this. If 
repentance is not 'enough, 'without the infliction of 
suffering upon sbme thn»d parity, of what use is it to 
talk aboutiheloveof God? * No one has ever yet been 
able to show any sensible reason why God the Father 
should torture God the S'in in order to make possible 
the forgiveness of the sins of mankind. A score of 
questions at once emerge here to which no answer can 
be given if the conventional yiew of the subject iS-Wbe 
accepted? But one thing is quite clear : Thtfre is no 
understandable sense — supposing, I say, the conventional 
view to be consistently maintained — in which God 
the Father really gave God the Son for the Salvation of 
• the world. Such giving could have cost Him notfiing. 
Why should it ? If the whole matter were summed up 
in the suffering of Jasus 6n Calvary, the giving did not 
amount to much ; jndeecl, it did not amount to anything. 
No ; these statements*are incoherent : they do not help 
us in the least when bnce we look into them ; they 
only serve to obscure the* greatness of the .subject. 
When* we look at the question reverently and *dis- 
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passionately we can see well enough that there is no 
ground in common justice f pr in common sdnse why 
God should torture any one for anyone el&’s sin ; nor 
Ynat He should torture any one for his own sin, other- 
wise than for his . good. If God 4 is reSlly ancf truly a 
God of love, His whole object in His dealings with 
men must be to save them and to do them good. He 
can have no other object. There is no abstract justice 
to be satisfied. He is, not thinking of punishing sin, 
but of saving the sinriir ; and the o'nly salvation He 
has in mind is deliverance from the sin itself into the 
fellowship of love. This is plain, and reasonable, and 
clear. There is no mysteiy about it ; any one can 
Understand it ; and there is no one in the wide world 
who can consistently deny that, whether it is true or 
ndt, ii-e-ught to be true if, God is love. 

Well, now, did the writer of our text itc this ? 
Yes, I am quite sure he did, although the fortiis in 
which he expresses the truth are not those of to-day. 
According” to current notions, especially among the 
Jews, in the time in which this writer lived, the world 
would,, have to be destroyed, as being at enmity with 
God. ‘These people were not thinking of salvation as 
deliverance from a future hell so mqch as the purging 
of the world from all the evils that afflicted the children 
of God. They thought of the’Gentile world as essen- 
tially opposed to God, and therefore certain to be 
destroyed when the cup of its iniquity -was fall. If 
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they had put igto words their thought abov^ the matter, 
it might have been expressed thus : “ God#so hafes the 
world of human beings that He will utterly destroy 
thepi all except a righteous remnant.” But the write* 
of our text saw plainly that the religion of Jesus gave 
quite another view of the 'attitude of God to His 
creation^ so he wrote,. “ God, does not hate, He loves.” 

But he clid not stfop here. He went on to show 
that this love of God involved a kind of giving of 
Himself, an acceptance «f limitation and suffering in 
order to liberate men from t*he bondage of evil. This 
was a great thought, and I want you to, notice how 
beautifully he works it cyit. He sa,ys, “ God sent 
Kt)t His Son into .the world to condemn the. world, but 
that the world through Him might be saved.” Now 
this was a flat contradiction pi the current Jewi«h-idea. 
According to the Jews, according even to such a man 
as John the Baptist, the very purpose of the coming of 
the Messiah was the condemnation of the world : all 
the enemies of God were to be rooted out, and the good 
alone would be peimitted to live on eternally. But, 
says the writer of our text, .this is n<3t so at all. The 
Messiah has come. , He* was Jesus the crucified, and 
the purpose of His corfting was to give men that very 
eternal life which the, Jew says .they are not to have. 
He does not come to *condemn ; He comes to save. 
Now observe that there is Iffere no reference whatever 
to a future hell ; the point at issue is whether ijien 
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a tf to live:with God of whether they, are not. Our 
autho'r distinctly states that God gave Jesus to the 
world in ordes that they should. 

Now let us look- once more at this word Son., ' It 

is plain enough that this man means Jesus when he 

speaks of the Son of God, but does he mean anything 

more f ? Assuredly he does. He was .trained in the 

great Alexandrian school, which regarded ‘the Son of 

God as a term to describe God’s thought as expressed 

in creation. I want yau to realise here that all these 

New Testament terms are really very simple if we 

only get the writer’s point of view. By the Son of 

God he only njeans the lijfe of God in the soul of 

man ; he means God Himself as ^expressed in human 

life. Now, everybody can see that we need a word of 

soro&Jjynd to denote the .God in man. The being of 

God extends infinitely beyond and above this finite 

universe of ours, where we cannot follow or trace i^ but 

nowhere is the being of God more fully present, more 

real and 9acred, than in the soul of man. When we 

warn a word to describe God as we know Him in 

human life, reveared by hujnan truth and love, we can 

call Efim the Son, but afl;ei all,,we only mean God 

Himself. This is the word employed in the Johannine 

writings. The term Son of jGod ” means, in this 

gospel and elsewhere, God as revealed in human nature. 

There is a word I like even better, and that is the 
♦ 

wofd Paul uses ; I mean the word Chrigt. It ( ,is such 
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a warm, tendey, beautiful word, because of* its associa- 
tion with Jesus, that I do uot wonder at IJ^ul using it 
or that Christians love It* so much. Btft what I want 
ydu to see is that, whether we speak of' the Son or th$ 
Christ, *we me^n the? God in man, God’s love in man ; 
we mean till the God in nlan, for God is one. We 
have seen that God supremely in Jesus. We can even 
go so far & to say tj^at Jftsus was and is God the Son, 
the Christ, the fullness of tjie Godhead bodily, but then 
we must remember that t,]jat sarje God is in all humanity 
too. Wl\en we speak of the “ only-b*egotten ” Son we 
must remembei; that there is but one G # od after all, 
and that He indwells a^l humankind. The only- 
•begotten Son is Divine love as revealed in man. It is 
the same God in all — the “ only-begotten.” 

Now I think you will see without much difficulty 
the wid«r, deeper, more spiritual meaning of our beau- 
tiful text. God :s always giving Himself in man for 
man, and that forth-giving of the love of God is the 
‘salvation of the world from sorrow and sin.. Wherever 
you see love willingly accepting pain to save and .uplift 
a soul from the lower tQ # the highafr, you see God at 
work gathering His children back to Himself. This 
is a real giving, a giving that costs something. God 
suffers and achieve? in ev%ry § brave, noble, Christlike 
thing that any child of His has ever done for the good 
of any other. The whole mighty process is epitomised 
in wljat Jesgs endured on Calvary, and before’He came 
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t^> Calvaryj[ but it yra$ not exhausted there. It is 
gomg 4 on t^p-day as grandly as ever, sublime in its 
manifestation^ , irresistible in' its effects. < 

' , It is always a puzsle to me that men do not see this 
more clearly. They will readily conqede fhat God 
gave us Jesus, but they do not seem to see With equal 
clearness that God gave Himself in Jesus, and that He 
still continues to give HimS'elf ip everything worthy 
of Jesus that is making the jvorld better, nobler, kinder. 
I remember reading (fusing the South African war that 
the greatest deaths were those of the mother^ who died 
in their sons, the greatest gifts were those of the 
mothers who gave their sons, the keenest anguish was 
that of the mothers who suffered in their sons for the 

I r ' * 

sfcke of England. ,Here is a figure of the work of God 
for„,the world. Try to see how true and beautiful it 
is. Yoii have only to look around you, and you. can 
see it illustrated any day fin almost any home or place 
of business. You will see God the Father manifest as 
God the Son for the redemption of the world — that is, 
you will see the Divine reality in the humblest task 
that is bravely and<- unselfishly done. If you have felt 
your hekrt stirred to pity to-day by .the sorrow of some 
one you were able to help, you have felt the presence 
of God in your soul, and kie whom you helped felt it 
too. If some one you know has- gone wrong, and you 
have longed to follow and 'dave him, it is the love of 
God^that is engaged in the quest. If yqu hayp be- 
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lieved with all* your heart in the possibility* of righting 

a shameful wrong which is breaking someone’s ’heart, 
you have Been able to minister eternal' life. If you 
haw reajly believed in Christ, you must have been 
manifesting Christ ;* it could not be otherwise. And 
wherever any one has to-day given glad or penitent 
, response to the truth and purity of another, yoa have 
seen the faith that works by love, you have seen the 
manifestation of fhe life eternal. Do not, I beseech 
you, make light of this. know that God loves 

the world* simply because yte see that love expressed 
in human self-devotion and brotherly^ kindness. If 
you do not find it there* you will find it nowhere. 
This is verifiable, ^inescapable fact, which, outweighs 
all the theorising in the world. It makes life sacred 
and beautiful, and illumine^ it with a Divine rarlia&ce. 
“God §o lovei the world” — I believe it # when I 
hear a broken-hearted moth* praying for a prodigal. 

He gave His only-begotten Son ” — I believe it 
when I gome across a surrendered life, a Divine activity 
like that of the » late Dr. Barnardo, inspired by 
the spirit of Jesus. “ Whosoever ^elieveth in Him 
shall not perish ’i — how could they? This is 
faith in Jove, and lotfe is the ultimate reality of all 
existence. “ But have eternal . l,ife ” — Ah yes ; “ this 
is life eternal : that they might know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ! whom Thou hast sent.” 

Some one* made a most illuminating remark t$ me 
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the other dly. It was this : Most of the blunders of 
Christian theology have been due to the fact thaf no 
woman has had much to do with making it. For the 
.most part it has no* only been the work of men, ( but 
of men who have been withdrawn from .intimate touch 
with life. To a great extent this accounts for the 
hardness and unreality o/ dogmatic presentations of 
the religion of Jesus. The’se presentations lack the 
very element which was most prominent in the 
character of Jesus HWself. The power of Jesus was 
largely due to the fact that there was so much of the 
woman in IJim. I will tell you why T considered this 
remark illuminating. The' feminine possesses more of 
the self-giving quality than the masculine ; the ego Is 
less intrusive. A woman is able to sink herself entirely 
in Jthg well-being of another in a way that is seldom 
true of a man. What the world needs is the combina- 
tion of this quality with ’masculine strength, as it'Svas 
in Jesus in such a unique degree. It is almost a pity 
that we think so much of God in terms of the mas- 
culine only. Even this word “ Soil ” throws us upon 
that line of suggestion, an^, its true significance may 
be weakened thereby. God t is the .mother-heart of the 
universe. ' If you want a symbol for Divine love, the 
nearest we can get to it is mothen-love. Yet whfen we 
are thinking of the Divine love in man we call it the 
“Son.” Perhaps you car/ see now why I prefer the 
word CHrist. It stands for the self-giving, of God, the 
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love that sinks *the self In its object. Bfit really it 
does not matter much wh%t we call it, so /ong as we 
see it for what it is.* Td believe in the JDivine Son is 
to .believe in your own divinity aqd in the divinity of 
all fnankfttd. It is to believe in the victory of love in 
the human .heart. It is to believe ill the one God who 
indwells all. It is to believe in Jesus, and all for 
which Jesus sfood. It is»to*believe in the life eternal, 
and to help to mediate it to sinful, sorrowing men. 
Let me repeat, apd urge ^upoa you, that to know this, 
and give effect to it, is to pa§s from darkness to light ; 
it is to become a saviour. “ He that hath the Son 
hath life, and he that hath.rfot the Son’ o’f God hath 
tjpt life.” 
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And thou, child, shalt be called *the prophet of the 
Highest : for thou shall; go, before the face of the Lord to 
prepare His ways ; to gve 'knowledge of salvation unto His 
people by the i emission of jheir sins. — Luke i. 76-7. 


This passage from the-spng of Zacharias probably 
formed part of a primitive Christian hymn. Several of 
these hyrrfns have been preserved ‘for us in this par- 
ticular gospel, and very beautiful they are*' both in 
Ton^dni-. 80 ^*- They include the Magnificat, the 
song of the ange’is °n Bethlehem’s hill, and the par- 
ticular song of Zacharias whku YL d'lt text, as well as 
the pathetic song of Simeon in the Temple iX the 
presentation of the holy child Jesur. This song of 
Zacharias, whence our text is taken, is a particularly 
fine example of sacred pdetry. In substance it is an 
adaptalipn of Old Testameht language to New Testa- 
ment ideas. The actual date of its composition we 
have no means of judging, beyond the fact that it 
must have been earlier than the gospel which contains 
it, and* therefore must have been one of the .first 
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definitely Christian hymns* ever sung by a congregation'. 
The particular sentence which forms our jftext, there- 
fore, possessgs a significanee which can oply be rightly 
understood by getting into the atmosphere of Judaeo- 
Chrlstia^indeas, the atmosphere in which it was born. 
I need not'say much about the personality of the child 
about whom these words are supposed to have, been 
spoken, John the Baptist.* Indeed, there is some pro- 
bability that originally they did not refer to John the 
Baptist at all, but to Jesus Llinjself. Nor is it neces- 
sary to dwell upon the phrase “Thou. shalt go before 
the face of the JLord.” This is an Old Testament 
idea, based no doubt upon an ‘allusion to'tKe custom of 
ending heralds in front o i the cortege* of an Eastern 
monarch to announce his presence to his peo*ple. The 
real value of^this part of our text consists in the state-, 
ment tha| the spiritual man Is the way-maker for God. 
The real weight of the text re^ts upon the two phrases, 
“ knowledge of salvation ” and “ remission of their 
sins.” If we can get at the meaning of % these two 
phrases We shall dear up a good deal of the confusion 
that exists in the minds of some peopje to-day concern- 
ing the relation of the Gospel of Christ to salvation 
and to sin. Let us ?akp the first of these. • * 

What does the writer mean by “ salvation ” ? It 
might perhaps be supposed that we are taking this 
question in the wrong orjler ; it might seem that 
historically as well as in everyday experience the 
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consideration of sin should come first and that of 
saltation afterwards. “First find out what is wrong,” 
some of you {night say, “ and then, we shall know best 
what is needed to put it right.” But, strange a? it 
may seem at first sight, this is not the true' historical 
order of the ideas, neither do' I believe that it is the 
true psychological one. We have to get a vision of 
salvation first, and then, and not till then,. we shall be 
able to understand what sin is. What then did the 
Jews of Jesus’ day tmdorstand by the term “ salva- 
tion ” ? They thought of it as primarily social and 
national, and not individual ; if individual, it was 
only so in 'tire sense that the individual was to be 
saved for the sake of the nation, and that only those 
individuals were to be destroyed wh6 were a hindrance 
to national salvation. The salvation thus looked for 
was a’ restoration of national independence aftd the 
establishment of a theocratic kingdom of righteousness, 
prosperity, peace, and joy. In this connection the 
words of the second Isaiah were often quoted : “ The 
voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God. Every valley shall be exalted,' 
and every mountain and hill shall be made low ; and 
the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places plain : and the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh sh^ll see it together : for the 
mouth ‘of the Lord hath spoken it.” That is what 
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they meant bj? salvation ; and a grand |idea it is, 
although it was very often, crudely held ^nd expressed 
by some of the contemporaries of Jesus. They seem 
to have thought that, this kind of salvation would be 
realised all. 1 ti'j a moment, as it were, and would be 
accompanied by a drastic elimination and destruction 
of all thos$ whose way 0 £ lining had been of such a 
kind as to render ttfem unfit for membership in an 
ideal commonwealth. At all previous crises in the 
national history of the Jews the whple nation had 
suffered together, good and bad alike, on account of 
the vicious habfts of certain individuals. Thus, 
according to the great preachers called’ prophets, the 
fall of Jerusalem* before Nebuchadnezzar, 'and the 
carrying away of the flower of the people into captivity 
in the great city of Babylon* were caused by the self- 
indulgence and u nsrrupulousness of large mfmbers, 
perhaps the majority, of the nation ; but the whole 
nation had to suffer as a consequence, from the 
sovereign , down w <yds. The national life was inter- 
rupted for a period* of about sixty jtars, and this 
period was afterwards regarded as having been a time 
of death.. It is in allusion t’o this that such st%tdments 
as those of Ezekiel, were made, afterwards : “ The soul 
that sinneth it shall die.” I wonder how often you 
have heard that text preached from ! but it meant 
originally in the mouth of the man who uttered it 
that the* nation as a whole should no longer be com- 
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" polled to puffer for the fault of the few ; that is, the 
’ mischief-makers should suffer as, the result of theii 
own transgression, _ not the nation as a whole. “ The 
soul that sinneth it shall suffer, or shall die.’! This, ol 
course, is a rhetorical statement, for ne map ever does 
live, a bad, selfish life without hurting other people. 
But this statement, and' others like itr, greatly influ- 
enced later Jewish ideas on the subject of national 
deliverance. When ,,G®d’s good time came, they 
thought, the wicked man and the oppressor would be 
cut off, and the purified nation would remain. That 
was what they meant by-salvation. 

You can at once see* that there are important 
differences between this idea of salvation and the 
ordinary modern connotation of the term. These 
differences are not quite so deep as they look, but they 
ought not to be ignored or passed over. Ask any 
revival convert who has been at a penitent form what 
he means by saying he has got salvation, and I thii^k 
yqu will find that he does not mean what these Jews 
meant in Jesus’ day : he means primarily that his eternal 
welfare has been secured, ind that he is going to try t<J 
be good now on the strength of that assurance. But 
the Jew was not thinking about that at all. He was 
thinking of a regenerated society, primarily of this 
world, or rather of an incoming of the kingdom of 
heavert to this world. The link between two concep- 
tions of salvation, the Jewish one and' that 'of con- 
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ventional Christianity to-day — for there \f a link — is 
that both centre uppn the»thought of goodness in some 
form : the Jewish one being mainly social, the con- 
verrtionaJiChristian one being primarily individual. Now 
here is a lining which must not be host sight of. The 
Jewish idea of the meaning of salvation at its be$t was 
almost identically the same as ’that of the first Christians. 
I do not know that* people are aware of that, broadly 
speaking. The difference between the two was practical 
rather than theoretical. The Christians inspired by 
Jesus were*full of an intense moral enthusiasm, and the 
Jews were not ; that was^ all the difference. The 
Christians believed as earnestly as the "most patriotic 
Jews did that salvation would come speedily and would 
be national,* and that Jesus would be the means of 
realising it. It was due mainly to the Apostle Paul 
that they came afterwards to^see thart such a salvation 
would have to be world-wide, and include all servants 
qf God equally with those of Jewish race. I. am afraid 
it cannot, honestly be maintained that the primitive 
Christian Church as *a whole believed jn a world-salva- 
tion which would involve the destruction of none, but 
rather the emancipation of* all from the thraJcfom of 
evil. I believe Jesus thought «so, but few if any of His 
immediate followers did. But thVt does not matter so 
very much after all ; what does matter is that we should 
see that primitive Christianity stood for a social salva- 
tion barfed on* individual faith and love. It was Far 
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nearer to th^ ideal of a modern social reformer than it 
was, say, to that ot Dr. Torrey and his followers. I am 
passing no criticism upon the latter ; I am' only point- 
ing out that the Christian conceptipn of salvation to -day 
as held by the ordinary man was not thgit of the 
primitive Christian Church. When, therefore, a 
. primitive Christian congregation first sang the beautiful 
words of our text they were expressing the conviction 
that Jesus would be the, means of giving salvation to 
the world by driving out of it all cruelty, oppression, 
suffering, want, and wickedness — the incoming of the 
brightness of 'heaven to -the darkness of earth. The 
man who wrote my text was thinking that, and that was 
precisely what he meant. *> 

Now that we have got a fairly clear idea of the 
meaning of the word salvation, let me ask you to 
inquire into the significance of the word “ sin.” The 
writer says the knowledge of salvation is to be given 
in the remission of sins. Here we are certainly nearer 
to, the modern conception of the meaning qf a New 
Testament term, but it would be wise to get behind 
both and to get rid of all “artificialities as far as we can> 
in our use of the word sin. Jewish religious literature, 
even the earliest, says ?. great deal about sin. You 
cannot read the Bible without finding that out. But 
the content of the word as set forth in our English 
version of the Scriptures is not always quite the same. 
There are at least half a dozen Hebrew words translated 
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in the Scriptures by the English word “ sin." I have 
not time to examine these separately, no - / is there any 
need to do*so ; what we ought to recognise here is that 
the conception ,of sin was a slow growth, and at first 
had very little ethital content. Broadly speaking, in 
the earliest times, not only among the Jews, but among 
all Semitic nations, such a§ the Assyrians and » Baby-' 
lonians, sill meant apythihg which could be regarded as 
an offence against t*he Deity, The Deity was thought of 
as being possessed mope of Ifcss by ordinary human 
passions. It was possible* to offend Him without 
knowing why, just as though He were a human being. 
You know how often and *how easily possible it is 
.at the present day to upset an ordinary man without 
knowing why or how you are to blapie ; this is just the 
way in which the primitive Israelite thought about God. 
He was great, and high, and terrible, but He was apt to 
be somewhat uncertain, whimsical, 'and ready to blaze 
out into anger on the slightest provocation. It was 
possible to offend Him without knowing. how it had 
been done, and without being conscious of having done 
anything which we now look upon*as bpin g .morally 
wrong. If you will read pie Old Testament with your 
eyes open you will soon see that that stittement is 
correct. To sin* against GcJd in the primitive sense of 
the word did not necessarily mean that the sinner had 
anything to reproach himself with beyond the fact 
that he had^put himself by a piece of foolishness out- 
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side jthe protection of Jehokah, through not having 
been sufficiently careful abqut Jehovah’s wishes and 
intentions. 

As time went on,, however, the ethical content pf 

1 c 

the word became deepened and purified. Men, began 
to feel that JehovaK was a God who wanfed righteous- 
ness in. His followers. Great preachers called prophets 
urged this upon their hearers continually. « It is the 
peculiar glory of Israel that she cquld produce men 

like Isaiah the first aroj* the second, and men of the 

• • 

moral quality of Elijah t and Elisha. These men 
brought the soul of the nation right jigain and again, 

' and elevated, purified, and jennobled the moral ideal. 
Their conception of righteousness never seems to have < 
been so high and noble as that wh'ich was afterwards 
given to the world by our Lord Jesus, but it prepared 
the way for His. It was an’enormous gain for^religion 
when men began to realise that God and the ethical 
ideal were one and the sarpe. The ethical ideal might 
be inadequate, imperfect, restricted, in so far as they, 
wer^ able to see it, but still it was« the ideal ; the 
servants of God h|d their faces towards the light. To 
talk about an ideal at all mealnt a great deal in religious 
experienco and religious history. ‘ They had in their 
minds the thought of an abstract right which was also 
the will of God, and* this thought became a passion 
with them. Everything which fell below this ideal 
they termed “ sin.” The word “ sin,” therefore, began 
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to take on a, soirlewhat different meaning f^om what it 
had originally ‘borne. Sometimes the particular ' sin 
might be a rather trivial. and insignificant matter, as we 
should now judge, but the great point about it was 
that it was held* to Jae wrong in 'itself \ and that God* 
disapproved of it jtst because it was wrong in itself, 
and not merely because it happened to offend Him 
when He yrasrin a particularly unpleasant mood. It 
was an important ^ Moment in human history when 
that conception first emerged- f No language of ours 
to-day could in ‘sincerity* and depth of feeling exceed 
on this subject Psalm xli. : “ Have mercy upon me, 
O God, according to Thy loving-kindness : according 
unto the multitude of Thy’tender mercies blot out my 
transgression. . *,* . * I acknowledge my transgressions, 
and my sin is evel|6efore me. Against Thee, Thee only 
have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight. . . . 
Create in me a clern heart, O God,,and renew* a right 
spirit within me.” We have never got beyond the 
exalted feeling expressed in that sublime language. 

But ail through religious history there *has run a 
tendency towards artificiality in regard to the religious 
ideal. This has been just as'plainly markecTm vJJristian 
as in Jewish history.* It ik to be seen in our midst to- 
day. We are not always real when we talk about sin. 
A man will allow ydu to say things about him and 
everybody else in church, and he will- say things about 
himself, that he would sue you for if you said them 
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the next in the ordinary -course of* business. This 
ha&fjbeen just as plainly marked, I say, "in Christian as 
in Jewish history. No sooner has any advance been 
made in ethical perception than the new word has 
‘become institutionalised and the soul has died ou't of 
It. Never has this been more so than, in fhe time of 
Jesus. f The word “ sin ” was always on the lips of His 
contemporaries, particularly ,those of the priestly and 
Pharisaic order.- They called Him a sinner often 
enough, and as a sinner they crucified Him in the end. 
Their list of possible sins became indefinitely long. 
They were always busy with “ Thou shalt not.” Many 
of the things they stigmatised as wrong had no moral 
meaning of any sort or kina. It was wrong to do this^ 
and wrong to do that : the disciple's bf Jesus must not 
pluck the ears of corn on the Sabbath ; Jesus must not 
heal withered hands on thit day ; this action might be 
perforated, but another very like it was not lawful, 
and so on. Is it any wonder that the words of this 
Jesus, who was so gentle with little children and erring, 
women, descended with scathing force* upon these blind 
leaders of the blind ? They had artificialised the moral 
ideaf, ^nd~were deceiving people by their language 
about k they had robbed the “word “ sin ” of all 
moral value ; they had lo;t sight of true righteousness 
in their pursuit of legkl righteousness. 

The word “sinner” in the mouth of a Pharisee 
became simply a technical term to be applied to people 
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who were too busy or too •indifferent to keep to all the 
details of the Jewish law. The most malignant taunt 
they could level against the disciples of Jesus was this : 
“ Your Master eateth and drinketh with publicans and 
sinners ”-*-that is* not necessarily with bad people, but 
people whq did not go to the synagogue, people who 
did not keep the Jewish law. “ Publicans and harjots,” 
said Jesus, in *reply, “gq into the kingdom of God 
before you” — for a t t* least they are simple and sincere, 
which you are not. * * ,? 

What to us is meant* by^sin ? What is salvation ? 
And how do we stand in regard to both ? The answer 
to these questions can only t>* obtained by’getting into 
living sympathy with the* spirit of this Jesus, who 
somehow or other’ hks come to be to the whole civilised 
world the expression of the moral and spiritual ideal. 
I do not suppose that I address any one who would 
deny the crown rigk ts of Jesus in thsrfPregard. * Let us 
get back to Him and see what He meant; let us 
sweep away with a firm hand all the mischievous accre- 
tions which havet gathered round the conceptions of 
sin and salvation. All possible activities of the human 
‘'soul are between two po^fs — selfishness bn tjie one 
hand, love on the bther. Every conceivable ‘act or 
thought is the expression of »ne or other of these two. 
The selfish man is the man who t’fies to live for himself 
at the expense of the whole or even at the expense of 
somebody else. Self-gratification is guilt when it is 
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indulged in at another man’s cost. No man is justified 
ic/ inflicting pain upon another except for an impersonal 
end. To serve oneself, feed- oneself, glorify oneself, 
satisfy oneself, at the cost of other people and at ,the 
'cost of the race as a whole, is whait Jesus meant by" sin. 
Sin inflicts no injury upon God - except, through man. 
Any deed which limits, hinders, circumscribes from a 
selfish motive the well-being pf mankind - or any portion 
of mankind is s’:r>. Look for the motive, and you 
have found the things Gri the other hand, love means 
both more and less in the mouth of Jesus than it 
means to many of us to-day. Mr. Bernard Shaw told 
us in the City Temple one night that he did not like 
the word love - ; his experience of stage plays made him 
distrust it' as the medium for the expression of moral 
and religious ideals. But why should we give that 
word away ? The word dbes not mean weak, maudlin 
sentiment, nor o&ght it to be associated with stormy* 
selfish passion ; it is the lifeward impulse in human 
hearts; it is the perception of the essential oneness of 
all mankind, and the desire to do something -to realise 
that oneness. ^Every deed deliberately done, not for 
oneseljfalone, but for some tone else or for mankind, is* 
a deed*' <?f love, even though it Itnay have very little 
sentiment about it. You men who..are going back to 
your hard work to-ntorrow morning would be the last 
to wish me to speak of you as expressions of the moral 
ideal called love, but to a certain extent you are. 
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Every honest effort you put forth to do good work for 
the world is a deed of love. You fathers of families 
who work eight or ten hours out of every waking day 
are expressing some aspect of eternal love. Did you 
ever thinJc<of that*bef®re ? The ordinary commonplace 
task to which you give’ your time and strength is not 
done for yourself alone ; you are doing it for the §ake 
of the little»motiths you have to feed and for the wife 
you love so well, ,ln proportion a£-~ your own self- 
interest and desire for your own'comfort and success 
are lost in that of the whole you are expressing some 
aspect of eternal love.* The ideal life, the life of love, 
is the life which sees the parts as parts, *but with a 
feeling of the whole. The worst man that ever lived 
is capable of giving ’expression to that ideal in some 
degree, and the best has never done it all the time. In 
so far as we are able to judge* the only Hi5»-whioh ever 
did it all the time, :he one perfectl/mipersorfal life 
that was ever lived, was the life of Jesus. Surely the 
instinct of mankind must be right in recognising that 
the life a*id character of Jesus were the consistent 
expression of this m6ral ideal, the will to live not for 
*s§lf, but for the whole, and ^therefore for God. JJntil 
men had. seen that life lived they were not * even 
able to see what sin was.* “ Depart from me,” 
cried the Apostle Peter } “for I 'am a sinful man, 
O Lord ! ” The presence of this great ideal embodied 
in Jesus was a rebuke to this poor simple fisherman 
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of Galilee, as it has been i rebuke tojmany thousands 
since. 

Now, it is a striking thirig that Jesus very seldom 
used the word sin,. I suppose it was used so much 
by the Scribes and the Pharisees'' that He c6uld Hardly 
bear to take it upon His lips. He dees not seem to 
have wanted to get men to concentrate their thought 
upon their weaknesses and wrongdoings, but upon the 
will of God ; Tiut is, upon the Christian ideal, the 
eternal truth that ©od'is love. Therefore, although 
He spoke little about s ; n, He said a great deal about 
love. “ Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, for ye 
tithe mint ai'id rue and ?11 manner of herbs, and pass 
over judgment and the love of God. These ought ^e 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone.” 
“ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy. But ,1 say unto 
you, £.ove your\nemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that ha f e you, and pray for them that 
despitefqlly use you and persecute you ; that ye may 
l>e the children of your Father which is in hCaven ; for 
Hfijjaaketh Hvs sun to rise on the" evil and on the good,^ 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” This 
is living the individual life in terms of the whole with 
a vengeance, is it not ? We have M not got to that yet 
by a long way. Most of us cannot deserve the pathetic 
absolution of the women who was a sinner, the despised 
and abhorred of all the respectable then as now o : “ Her 
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sins which arc many are forgiven, for she loved much .” 
I prefer justification by love to justification by faith ; 
in fact, the ttfo are one if we understand them rightly. 

Again, and most of all in the ‘fourth gospel, the 
ideal of ‘Jesus is set forth as a gospel of love : “ He 
that loveth* his life shall lose it, and he that hateth 
his life in this, world shall keep it unto life eternal.” 
Always the* same thing to ‘Jesus — the true life was the 
life consistently, purposefully lived -tfnder the guidance 
of the Spirit of God, the life that was lived in terms of 
the whole. , There is no othyr salvation worthy of the 
name. To get rid of sin is to become a saviour ; you 
cannot help it. Poor, frail, ordinary, everyday humanity 
will be a long tim£ iji reaching this ideal in its fullness, 
ftut to try with the confidence that God wants you to 
try is to have found salvation. What more do we want 
than this 3 ? It >s so extremely simple/tiiatTTOn have 
always been trying to add *to it 'or take from it. 
“ Master, if the prophet had bidden Thee do some great 
thing, wouldst Thou not have done it ? ” .Scholastic 
theologians, with* their elaborate doctrine of sin, h%ve 
»missed the point half the tpne : they have represented 
God as fiercely angi;y with His poor wayward^ erring 
children, none blinder than themselves. Anc? yet He 
is so strong and we are so weak, jt seems hardly worth 
while on the part of the Author of the universe to take 
us so seriously as to torture or destroy us for our 
pitiful failures : would it not have been better news to 
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fell us that His own love shall yet Swallow up arid 
destroy all our selfishness ? n Of course it would, and 
that is exactly what Jesus has shown us. Indeed, it 
is what some people did before, Him, although their 
vision was not so, clear about it as His. 

Make no mistake, therefore : sin is selfishness, and 
salvation is love, whether here or anywhere beyond. 
-Sin leads to p’lft,, love leads to joy ; sin inflicts pain to 
serve itself, love wiljjngl) accepts pain to save others ; 
sin makes for death, love mdkes for life ; sin is dark- 
ness, love is light ; sin is finite, love is infinite ; sin is 
selfhood, love is God. It is false to preach that all men 
are equally guilty before 'God or in their own con- 
sciousness, although it may be that the worst sinner as 
the world sees him is not so very bad as God sees him . 1 
Religious people mourn that the world is troubling less 
and le&° about ai^. But it is not true ; nothing of the 
kind. Although we do’ not employ the generic term 
so often (which perhaps is a good thing), we say more 
plainly what we mean, and it is only in church that we 
talk in vague and general terms about sin. Murder is 
sin, niitc is «?iij, iust is sin, selfishness is sin, uncharitable 
judgment is sin. All the things ivhich make men un- 
happy without lifting th e m a step nearer God are due 
to selfishness, and that is sin. 

Here, my friends, is your gospel : Jesus came to save 
you and me from this death-dealing thing, and to show 
us , the more excellent way. He lived it Himsdlf, and 
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they nailed Him on Calvary for it ; but His ideal has 
power to-day, just because He did not shrink from 
Calvary as ’the price He had to pay for declaring it. 
TKfere is t no unhappy man or woman in this world to- 
day buf is suffering it? some way from the power, the 
wholly illusory power, of this dread enemy of the race. 
Either your oyrn selfishness o't somebody else’s ha# been 
working you harm. . Realise at once th^fr it is not true 
that you need to remain the.victyw^jf the base and un- 
worthy things in ‘life. You were meant for God. You 
can escape from self with all it.-, cruel desires ; you can 
rise into oneness 'with that higher self which is life 
indeed, because it is eternal *love. Do not believe that 
■^ny one can stop .you from doing this, for it is the will 
of God that you should do it, and the spirit of Christ 
is with you in every endeavour to break your chains. 
This is th'e knowledge of salvation, and Nothingness than 
this has ever been worthy to bfc called salvation. “ God 
is love, and he that dwelleth ih love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him.” 
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For the wages ofV.ft is death ; but the gift of God is eternal 
’ life through Jesuit Christ our Lord. — Rom. vi. 23. 

V 

This well-known passage! from the writings,,of St. Paul 
has formed the text of many a Christian discourse, and 
rightly so, for it sets forth in succinct form the great 
Apostle’s thought concerning the change from the* 
dominion of sin to the new life in Christ. It is diffi- 
cult to keep a subject like this absolutely clear from 
doctrinal” prepossessions ; I hope, however' that we 
may be able to do so to-night, for I think we shall 
find something here of considerable value, and both 
reasonable and helpful to ordinary everyday experi- 
ence. 

First, let usk you t;o recall what you already 
think ijbout this passage ; then let^ us see whether there 
is good ground for supposing that this is what St. Paul 
meant :„and after that let us see what our own ac- 
quaintance with everyday life has to teach us as to the 
rightness or wrongness of*- the views here expressed. I 
think 1 know pretty well what the average chuachgoer 
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thinks in regard to this passage and others like it. It 
is something like this. He thinks it must mean that 
somehow or pther we are* ail bad to begin with — so bad 
tha£ in a future state the justice pf God must effect 
our Ties|;r action in scftne way. Some people would say 
that the wqrd death ” here is equivalent to annihila- 
tion. Others would hold that it should be understood 
as meaning eternal banishment from the,. presence of 
God, a banishment which will be accompanied by the 

fires of retribution. It is not one here and there, we 

• * 

are told, who shall incur this fate, .but the whole 
human raefc. Thefe is one way of escaping it, and 
only one — namely, faith in .the redeeming work of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. I must n*ot enter into 
the question as to' w’hat that redeeming work has been 
held to be, for I cannot spare the time just now. The 
supposition is that somehow by His dwrirr oi. -Calvary 
Jesus has put everything all right fov us, so far as God 
is concerned, if we will only aepept the deliverance as a 
free gift. 

Do you think this is what St. Paul meant? I ajn 
speaking, of course, o*f the ordinary conventional inter- 
pretation of the text. Do you think that this is what 
the Apostle means us tq infer from his words*? If k 
were it would prove him to b£ a rather foolish sort of 
person, and not at all .the great man that Christians 
have hitherto believed him to be. For comparatively 
few in the history of mankind have ever heard* of this 
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redeeming work of Jesus, much less accepted it. In 
Paul’s own day the whole civilised world was in 
ignorance of it with the exception of a few groups of 
t Christians here and there. Do you think Paul r had 
forgotten this ? Of course he had not. If 'admission 
into heaven, if escape from the fires of retribution and 
eternal banishment from the presence of God, depended 
.upon the intellectual acceptance of some’ particular doc- 
trine of the redeeming work of Christ, then St. Paul was 
teaching something Unreasonable, for the overwhelm- 
ingly larger number of tl^e human race had never even 
, heard of it. Whatever he may have meant by this 
sentence, then, he certainly did not mean what his 
interpreters have since come to teach in his name. 
Well, what did he mean ? To begin with, it is pretty 
clear to an unprejudiced reader of the New Testament 
that StsrPiul«*,^ought of physical death as having come 
into the world aS the direct consequence of the sin of 
our first parents. He says this over and over again. 
“ As by one man sin entered into the world and death 
by sin ... . and so death passed upon all men,” and 
so on. But he does not remain faithful to this literal 
interpretation of what he conceived to be the meaning 
of a great spiritual truth. He glides easily into a 
mystical interpretation "of the same fact, and thinks 
about &eath as meaning something quite other than 
mere physical death. He uses the word in a moral 
sense. ‘When he says “The wages of sin is death,” 
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he means the death of soui, the death of that which is 
good in human experience, the choice of that which is 
the very opposite of. the eternal life which Jesus came 
to reveal. If you read the context.of these words you 
will S009 see what he? means. Speaking about certain 
sins of the flesh, he say's, “ What profit had ye then 
in those things whereof ye are now ashamed ? ” *and 
adds, “ the end'of those things is death.” ^Then with- 
out a pause he goes on to utter thejfords of our text : 
“ The wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Here you see tly?n from the context St. Paul is 
speaking of sin in general, ^and illustrating it by a 
reference to sir.s of the flesh. He wrote this letter at 
a*time and to a society where sins of this kind were 
specially prevalent. I need hardly remind you that he 
was writing to Romans. At this time Rome was not 
only the capital of .he great, empire called by that 
name, but the very centre of civilisation itself. Roman 
lvycury had developed an extraordinary proneness to 
sensuality, «a sensuality which was gradually destroying 
the manhood of the L'atin race, and lecj in time to the 
overthrow of that world-wide* empire in which St. Paul 
himself was a subject." JThis sensuality showed itself 
in various forms, some of theift'vHiolly unmentionable 
. in an audience of this' kind. In 'the Meditations of 
the great stoic Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, for instance, 
you will find a reference to his foster-father. Antoninus 
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Fjus, in which the latter is praised for many virtues, 

amongst them being the fact that he had managed to 

overcome all tendency towards a particular and un- 

unnameable form of sensual vice. Imagine that J?eing 

.. said now as to the credit of a v great mart !. Marcus 

seems to have thought that this was so exceptional as 

to be noteworthy in a^man he loved and reverenced 

as a father,. You can imagine, then, what the general 

state of Romans^society must ' have been. At this 

time amongst the worst and most heartless promoters 

of this evil were highly placed Roman ladies. This 

was the most sinister sign of flip timef, as Tacitus 

shows us in 'his “ Germa,nia,” where he describes the 

habits of cfur barbarian forefathers of Northern Ger- 

, , •> 
many, and says that these savages were clean-living, 

high-minded, pure-souled men, who had a respect for 

chastity7and that the polluted society of, Rome was 

certain to go down before them. So it has done. 

The British Empire, fqr instance, has been built partly 

upon the ruins of the Roman Empire. Why ? Because 

the end of the practices of those old Romans was 

certain to be, .politically and morally, death. The 

noble Roman matron of ancient times had been 

# 4 

replaced by cruel and licen/ious voluptuaries, who 
were gradually sapping the manhood of Rome and 
preparing the way for the , downfall of the empire 
of the Caesars. This ^s what St. Paul has in mind 
as he writes. He knows, and all his readers know, 
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and we know fo-day, that the end ot th^se things is 
death. 

But this is* ndf*the whole of his meaning. He uses 
this'^well-Jcnown /act^, as I have already said, to illus- 
trate a s’piritual law — namely, that si a is the deathward 
tendency in’ the human soul. He is not thinking of 
any future helh, although such an idea may have*been 
in the background of* his mind, but of the y unescapable 
truth that if a man yields hiijise'^to sin of any kind 
he yields himself to sonTething which makes for the 
destruction^ what ^s good, true, and God-like in him. 

“ The wages of sin is death ” j but what Js»sin ? 

This is a'*\*ord which occupies a large place in reli- 
gious literature, although it is one which Jesus seldom 
used. Hav6 you noticed in reading the New Testa- 
ment how comparatively seldom Jesus uses the word 
“sin"? *He seem® to have placed the stress «of His 
teaching elsewhere. He insisted upon life, and the 
jvay to realise life, the ageless ‘life, the life eternal, and 
so on. But it ^comparatively seldom that’ He talks 
much about sin. I cannot help feeling that this tifks 
because so many people iti His dajl were using the 
word “ $in ” in a false and wrong sense. When**Phari- 
sees talked about ^sin Jesus fe's-tha^thev were missing 
the mark. They never thought of accusing themselves 
of it ; instead of that they accused Him. The typical 
theologian holds to-day thaf’sin is some vague kind of 
moral YoulneSs before God of which humanity has b«*r 
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gflilty without being able to help itself, and in spite of 
all that God could do to j> re vent it. The ordinary 
phraseology about sin amounts to a flagrant contra- 
• diction. We' are told in one breath thaf, we 'have 
inherited a deplorable tendency to evil which we cannot 
escape, and in the other that we are verily guilty before 
God" and must expect punishment for it because we 
have delibehwtsjy sinned against the light. Jesus never 
talked' like this, anei.,1, think it would now be generally 
agreed that He saw more clearly what was the matter 
with human nature than anybody u^ to His time. 

Some people have been telling you lately that your 

preacher of this evening doies the reality of sin. One 

fairly prominent writer, so I understand, has promul” 

gated the statement that my teaching is equivalent to 

a declaration that God does not care whether we sin or 

not, and that as there is no sin there is rib need of 

atonement. There is only one word to describe that 

kind of statement, and I do not like to use it. It is 

« 

utterly untrue, and it is not difficult to see the motive 
behind declarations of that kind. It is the desire to 
distort and misrepresent any mode of stating truth* 
with Which the writer disagrees. I do not think I need 
now repeat what I have* previously said regarding the 
nature of sin, but perhaps, for the sake of greater clear- . 
ness in the examination of my text, I had better do so. 
Sin is nothing other than selfishness. Even rebellion 
.’gjiinst God of a most deliberate character — and*! have 
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never yet met -a man who would acknowledge that he 
had been guilty of that — is ultimately selfishness : it is 
the attempt *to live 'for oneself at the expense of some 
onejelse or at the expense of the oommon life. Every, 
thought, feeling, and desire which springs from a 
selfish mo'tive Is sin. All possible activities of the soul 
are between selfishness on the one hand and love on 
the other. * Everything that you have thqu^fKt^ or done 
or desired to do this day i? in onie or other of those 
two directions : you have either been fulfilling the self 
by serving the whole, or you have been trying to feed 
the self by robbing the whole. At every^ moral crisis 
in a man’s career he is called upon to dhoose between 
one of two courseg — the selfward or the'Godward. 
The good life is the life lived for impersonal ends, the 
life steadily and deliberately.lived in terms of the whole, 
the life which makes the most of itself in order to 
become a perfect gift to th& whole.* The bad life i s 
the life which tries to draw .away from the whole, or 
to gratify itself at the expense of the whole. So far 
as we are able tc/ judge, there has only been one per- 
fectly consistent life, one s utterly disinterested life, 
earnestly and purposefully lived all the time for the 
whole, and that was the life of Jesus. But Ao man is 
so utterly depraved but that some ftme or other in his 
thoughts and deeds he gives expression to the same 
ideal. I was told by a painter at Carbis Bay yesterday 
that ia a visit- of his to the United States* he came 
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ac?0$$ , the following incident. He was a poor man 
then, the weather was very bitter, and he felt some- 
what bitter himself and resentful agaifist God on 
• account of the' hard destiny that h^d teen mefed ofltto 
him. So, as he says, he was in anything but a religious 
frame of mind when the following event took place. 
He Was passing along the street one day, and heard 
some men usaiing towards him, using foul language — 
language which, if <hey meant it, '"amounted to blas- 
phemy ; and Yor the moment, in spite of his own 
despondent condition, he Shuddered at the words which 
they were so, glibly uttering without^any apparent sense 
of responsibility for their meaning. Then his eye fell 
on a poor little child walking by the side of a young* 
mother. Every now and then the latter lifted the 
child up in her arms and carried it as long as her feeble 
strength" would permit ; and the poor little thing was 
blue and numbed" with cold. The onlooker’s heart 
went out to them in a wave of pity, but he had nothing 
to give them. Forthwith, to his surprise, one of these 
very men whom he had heard blaspheming picked up 
that little mortal, put her. under his buckskin coat* 
and warned her by the heat of his own body. At the 
same time, thrusting hijjJiand into his pocket, he pulled 
out all the money he nad and gave it to the mother, 
telling her to go and get a good meal for herself and 
the child. The reason why I mention that actual and 
frfjlthentic experience told me by a man yesterday, »whose 
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heart thrilled at the remembrance of it, is this. That 
bad man, as we should c|ll him, that^seemingly de- 
praved specimen of humanity, who was blaspheming 
Gocb’wit^ his words* was manifesting Him in at least* 
one of’his deeds. T,he lifting up. of that suffering 
child and placing her next to his heart was just the 
offering of himself to something outside hijjjsseff ; it 
was his way of ministering to the common life ; he 
did it along the line of his own experience of human 
need. Now all men, every one of us, tlie most selfish 
' man or woman in this hall,* has been’ doing that to 
some extent even to-day. None of us is so utterly 
depraved but that some tirrfj or other in our^xperience 
•we sink the self in order to serve the whole, and get 
the immediate reward that comes from the conscious- 
ness that this is life indeed, the thing worth doing, 
the thing*likest God. 

Do let us be real in what We are saying. Wherever 
and whenever this ideal is betrayed, sin emerges. I do 
not cart whether you use the word sin or ndt, so long 
as you see that tlie ope great enemy of mankind to-day 
. is selfishness. Destroy that, and yod have destroyed 
the root cause of most of its miseries. But jsin has 
never injured God except thr^agh ^man. It is as you 
hurt the common life that you. have sinned against 
God ; it is the God within that is injured rather than 
the God above and beyond* the universe: ^the God 
above is too strong for you ; you cannot injure Him*— 
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Ybu injure the indwelling God when* you hurt your 
brother. As one of these early Christians once said, 
“ He that hateth his brother is a murderer, and ye 
r know that no murderer hath eternal life abidiiqg in 
him.” Sin make^ for death, love makes for Kfe ; sin 
lessens human joy, love increases it ; sin destroys, love 
creates-; sin separates the soul from th,e source of all 
good, loveSaridges the gulf again. To live the sinful 
life is cutting yourself off* from the source of all life. 
Sin never pays in the end ;* it is the false life, and 
therefore leads to pain. Sooner or later, in this world 
.or the next, ..the false must give way" to the true, sefish- 
ness to love, the sinful <roul to God. If you want 
proof as to what sin will do, look into the face of a« 
man who is living a selfish life, and you will find God’s 
verdict written there. When Paul wrote these words 
which form our text no doubt he had in toiind the 
coarse, bloated face of some man or woman who had 
been living to the flesh ' and of the flesh had reaped 
corruptioil. Go down into the worst quarters of our 
gieat cities to-night and you will, read the same tale. 

I don’t mean that you need to go to the slums — th& 
West End of London would do. Every drunken roui , 
every painted harlot, wjgs once a child with a face pure 
and innocent as an angel of God. What do you read 
there now — life ? Ah, no ! These do not know life 
in their fevered rush after the things of time and sense. 
JKjjThat you see there is death : death to puraty and good- 
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ness, death to ’holy aspirations, death to finer feelings, 
death even to what deserves the name of joy. “ The 
wages of sih is death.” You need feel no anger as 
you>gaz^ upon jtheije, only a great surging pity such' 
as JesuS would have felt,’ for these lpst ones know not 
the life that Is life indeed, the life eternal, the life 
which is to knpw God and Jesus Christ whomJHtf hath 
sent. 

But I am not going to let you go away from this 
place to-night w/th the impression that sensual folly is 
the worst kind of sin that caft be sinned. Jesus did not 
think so, as you know. Paul’s figure of speech applies 
even more to other ways of* missing the roa^that leads 
•to life. No sins are so deadly, believe me, my friends, 
as respectable sins. Jesus knew this, and did not 
hesitate to say so. He was saying so all the time,- 
until at Hast they crucified Him for saying sy. The 
worst forms of selfishness are'those in which pride and 
hard-shell piety have their place. It was the self- 
satisfied religious people with whom Jesus’ was least 
able to do mucH, apd He would find it so to-day. 
Cook at the kind of people, who so often pose to-day 
as the authorised exponents of the religion ofjjesus. 
They talk glibly about sin, without dreaming apparently 
that their own kind of sin is the .worst of all. They, 
the followers of Jesus ! * That is the terrible damning 
lie which is stifling religion ta-day as it has tended to 
do in ages past. Look at the spirit shown by many 
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thtese professed followers of Jesus. What have intel- 
lectual arrogance, smug self-complacency, hardness* 
bitterness, contemptuousness got to do ’with Jesus? 
*What has the scramble for high places in Church or 
State got to do wifh Jesus ? What has the d'esire to 
grab and keep and hold as much as you can gather into 
both ‘brairds of the material wealth of the world got to 
do with Je&tis? But the men who do that are often 
champions of orthodoxy ! Oh, get rid of all this un- 
real talk about sin, as though sin were something that 
had nothing to do with the spirit shown by a man in 
the ordinary -ways of life. “ Humble yourselves under 
the mightv_hand of God,»**nd He shall lift you up.” 
“Except ye receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, ye shall in no wise enter therein ” ; and that man 
who has not the spirit of the little child is under the 
dominion of sin, whether he realises it or not. “ If a 
man have not the spirit Of Christ, he is none of His.” 
“ If ye were blind ye should have no sin, but now ye 
say, We 6 ee, therefore your sin'remaineth.” You do 
not know the real Jesus ; you do not know the life 
eternal which is 1 God and the knowledge of God* 
“ The'-wages of sin is death.” - 

Now that we have ,3 fairly clear idea as to what is 
really meant by sin,, let me ask you to look with 
me at the latter half of our text : “ The gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
«iVfyat does St. Paul mean us to understand by this ? 
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I am quite willing to adtriit that Paul’s way of stating 
his experience of the saving work of Christ is foreign - 
to our modes of thought’ and speech to-day. I wish 
you would allow for that when jou are reading the 
New Testament'; it* would simplify a great deal for 
you that - seems complex now and’ illumine a goocl 
deal that seems obscure. We do not think inJ*auTs 
symbols, and’ that is one reason why ly'-^Kas been 
so commonly misinterpreted. I wish some concerted 
and determined effort could* be made^to rescue Paul 

• t 

from the hands of the so-called orthodox theologians. 
The misuse of Paul has been a fruitful source of error 
in Christian thinking, and the only cura fbr it is to get 
back to Jesus. It is a marvellous thing that although 
the letters of Paul were written before the gospels, 
yet the worhs of Jesus in the latter seem to take us 
into another mental atmosphere. He is simple where 
Paul is complex, clear where Paul js turgid. • One of 
the surest signs of the greatness of Jesus is this very 
*fact. What he said might’ have been said to-day ; 
it holds, true fqr all time. His words are, as Ian 
Maclaren calls them, jets of truth, deathless words, 
•“Words of eternal life. How Jesus Managed to escape 
the meptal dialect of His time, how He could^continue 
to speak about the eternal verities without making 
much allusion to .contemporary modes of Jewish 
thought, must always’ remain a mystery. His words, 
I say, might have been uttered to-day ; they are pot 
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tefr one generation only, btlt for all generations. I 
have noticed many a time when I have been Addressing 
even the most promiscuous of' congregations, including 
' people who never go to church at all, that if gutter 
one sentence from the words o,f Jeslis— say, “Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall' see God,’\©r “Come 
. untOj Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden — 
every fxJSy^listens at once ; jt seems as r though they 
never grow tired of the words of Jesus. They are 
everlastingly fresh and i?ew, as though we had never 
heard them before. Fundamentally, Paul always 
means to declare the same moral and spiritual truth as 
Jesus, but his. way of doing so is utterly different. 
Theologians have spent t&o much time in trying to 
explain Jesus by means of Paul ; how would it be if' 
they took a turn at trying to explain Paul "by means of 
Jesus ? 

Suppose we try to do it now. Here, then, are Paul’s 
words : “ The gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” NoW, what does “eternal life”- 
signify wifh reference to Jesus, ahd in what $ense did 
Jesus bring this gift to Paul ? Directly we turn to 
Jesus the whole subject becomes luminous. We have 
only to read that magnificent paradox contained in all 
the gospels in or der 4 0 see what Jesus thought about 
eternal life. If there is one authentic saying in the 
New Testament, it is this : “Whosoever shall save his 
life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life for 
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My sake shall And it. ” The saying appears twice in 
St. Luke’s gospel, so apparently Jesus uttered it more 
than once ; ljut the second time the words, “for My 
sake,”,, are omitted. It reads this way : “ Whosoever is 
willing to save his life shall lose it, and whosoever is 
willing to ipse, his life shall save it.” ’ Take, again, the 
striking saying in the fourth gospel : “ Except a jporn 
of wheat fall iftto the groqnd and die, it abid '"alone ; 
but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” This means 
substantially the same thing »as the paradox 1 have 
just quoted. Some of you, might say that perhaps 
it is not authentic, because it is contained only in 
one gospel, and that the latest.of them all ;* but I think 
we should all agree that it is’thoroughly in accord with 
"the general attitude* of Jesus, and at any rate it shows 
what the earliest Christians thought about the signifi- 
cance of His life and work. For it is not merely what 
Jesus said that tel ! 3 us what He thought, bat what 
Jesus did. We have to allow for the impression He 
Jtnade upon those who stood nearest to Him, and the 
sum of the whole, matter is this : If you want to know 
what life really is, the life which was before all ages, 
the deathless life, the life vWiich never grows old, the 
life eternal, you must’ surrender yourselves, utterly and 
completely, to the, service of the v^ole, which is the 
will of God ; the self must go upon the altar, or, as 
Paul has put it, be crucified with Christ ; you must be 
willing to keep nothing back ;* you must act and think 
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as though you are here for-'the sake of the whole race 
ami not for your own individual self-interest; you 
must live as though you had, no personalend to serve, 
and no will but that of the universal Spirit, wh^ is the 
source and the goal of all humanity. This«is terribly 
hard for ordinary human nature to do, even the best 
of us ; it must mean a crucifixion of some kind ; how 
coufer*it mean anything else ? None 'of jis has ever 
succeeded in doing it all the tirrfe, but our Master did 
it, arid in His t spirit «we^ may hope in the end to do it 
too. It means that our individuality is fulfilled and 
completed only' when it realises itself to be, .so to speak, 
a perfect gift to Christ for the sake of the whole, which 
is your reasonable service and the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God This isthe truth which Paul 
had grasped so clearly, as had all the* rest of the 
apostolic band ; but if it had not been for Jesus they 
would ^ever have known it. In the life of Jesus they 
had seen it ideally embodied and expressed. Is it any. 
wonder that they loved "Him with such passionate ddSL 
votion ? They lost themselves'" in Jesus to find them- 
felves in God. It was a grand Ufe, they all felt it to 
be such ; not on’e of them’would have exchanged it for 
the old, life of selfish fears and w^nts and hates. Look 
at the Apostle Peter, for instance : he thought at first 
he had done something great for Jesus in following 
Him at all, and so when the great crisis was drawing 
near he said to his Loi'd, “ Lo, we have left all and 
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followed Thee; what shall we have therefor?” But 
afterwards this same Peter, the very same Peter who 
wanted to know what he should get for following 
Jesus, acknowledged it his greatest joy to lay down his 
life for »riim. Jesus had promised, him something 
great, and hfe got it — the honour of dying a martyr on 
a cross for his Master and his Gospel. It must rifeve 
made a difference, this great change ! All these first 
Christians knew it. “We know,” wrote one of them, 
“ that we have passed frcjm death to “life, because ” 
— because what ? — “ because \\v love — — ” “ We love 
Him because He first loved us.” “ Hereby perceive we 
the love of God, because He.JJesus] laid down His 
life for us, and we qught also to lay down our lives 
for the brethren.” 

Here it is, this secret of eternal life — the hardest , 
thing in the world, young mep, and yet the gasiest. 
Live for impersonal ends, and trust ytfPrselves to God. 
It is a glorious life ! Let your life flow out to all 
Wankind, and, if need .be, be prepared to su’ffer for 
your ideal/ Suffer *you must in a selfish world, just as 
Jesus had to suffer ; but the suffering cannot kill your 
joy ; it is the joy that, no man taketh from you* the 
meed of Him “ who for® the joy that was set "before 
Him endured the cfoss, despising jdie^hame.” This 
joy is God’s free gift to you and to all who try to 
live the ageless life. Just as selfishness leads to the 
death of .all worth having, so love leads to more and 
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4v& more abundant life. X Divine law holds good in 
either case, a law that knows no exception. “He 1 
jc&at soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh, reap corrup- 
tion. He that soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit 
reap eternal life.” Is there any mystery about it™? Is 
it not self-evident ? Cannot you see it exemplified in 
yovhk,own experience and that of your fellows every 
day of your life? But for Heaven’s stfke do not 
materialise and institutionalise this truth. There are 
many whose K /es are a ' blank denial of it who yet be- 
lieve themselves to be in the inner circle of the friends 
and followers of Jesus, but for all their doctrines and 
catechisms they have n^yer obtained a vision of the 
real Jesus. But the ragged street urchin knows some- 
thing of it as he carries his hard-earned penny home 
to buy bread for a starving family ; the tiny glow in 
his little heart tells of a Divine mystery, the secret of 
eternal life. Why is .he happy as he lays out his 
penny ? You can tell. The God who placed the 
glow in his heart, who uttered, Himself in that action?* 
js bestowing upon him some measure of the life eternal. 
The man with ,the lifeboat knows it as he goes out to 
rescue the passengers from a doomed ship — men and 
women whom he has never seen or heard of' before in 
all his , life — without giving so much as a thought to 
himself. The champion of an unpopular cause knows 
it as he goes out with ljis comrades to break down the 
forces of selfish indifference in the name of ju|tice and 
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truth. That young fellow on the threshold of man- 
hood knows it as the vision flashes upon him that to 
live for pleasure or succe&s is mean and ignoble, wHf 
to live for ideals, the full fruition of which he will 
never live to see, is alone worthy of one who walks the 
same earth* as Jesus. As he lifts his face to the stars, 
his heart thrills with a new sense of gladness and newer. 
It came fro*m God, and it is God ; it is the life eternal. 
Yes, this is the life’ that is life indeed, and the more 
closely it is lived Jo Jesus, the greater crtir grasp upon 
eternity. 

Oh, all you weary ones, who wonder whither the soul 
of life has fled, try the plajv'of Jesus. * Perhaps you 
Jhave no confidence ip yourself. Well, be it so ; begin 
by having confidence in Him. All you people who 
have been doing wicked things, stop doing them, and 
believe that it is easier to serve the higher than the 
lower, no matter how impossible it may seem. God is 
with you when you choose life, instead of death. All 
“you nerveless, patient,, sad-hearted people, you self- 
distrustful people', who wonder what life is all about* 
,come and look at what Paul, learned fw m, Jesus — and 

what a Paul it made ! This man who went about 

• » 

haling rien and woman and committing tffem to 
prison was the Paul who afterward'* lived to say, 
“ For to me to live is Christ.” “ Now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three ; and {he greatest of these is 
love.” .There, had been a change somewhere, 'for him 
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ta .be able to say that. You are just the kind of 
people that Jesus used to be able to help so much: 
He found it much harder to deal with the people who 
had plenty of everything and were thoroughly well 
satisfied with themselves ; Hfe could not get on with 
them at all. “ The publicans and harlots/* He said, 
“ goipto the kingdom of heaven before you.” Begin 
life again with Jesus, all of you who feel that you are 
down . and want to get up. Strive towards the life 
eternal, the life-'which is'love, and you shall leave all 
your shadows behind. There shall come to you such 
an exaltation of spirit that no earthly sorrow, however 
terrible, shall ever be ab}e to separate you from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
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Then said I, Lo, I come (in rfie volume of the book it is 

written of me), Jo do Thy^will, O God. — Hebrews x. 7. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews has an interest of its own, 
and occupies a special place, in the New Testament, 
because it is probably the only writing we possess from 
the pen of this particular author, whoever he may have 
been. In our Authorised Version the Epistle is attri- 
buted to St. Paul, but it cannot be the work of St. Paul. 
New Testament scholars are now practically agfeed that 
this is so, for the various letters of St. Paul, such as 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, belong to, quite a 
different category /rom this one. The style is different^ 
and the point of view ns not quite the same. Personally 
Mncline to the view that this Epistle was written by 
the learned and courtly Apollos, who, as we learn from 
the Acts of the Appstles, came to Ephjsus in the wake 
of St. Paul, and there ‘obtained a deeper insight into the 
religion of Jesus than he had possessed before. Apollos 
was an Alexandrian Jew, a fact* which in itself is signifi- 
cant of* a great deai. At this time Alexandria was the 
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greatest religious and philosophical centre in the world, 
and the great school of Alexandria had more to do with 
the welding together of Greek culture and Hebrew 
religion than any other single Influence Whatsoever. 
The Jew of Palestine and the Jew of Alex?ndriawere 
qui^p different types. As the former grew narrower in 
his outlook upon life, the Iat;ter grew broader. Perhaps 
this difference was largely due to' a man called Philo, a 
contemporary pf Jesus* a,nd a great thinker, who taught 
at Alexandria, whose airn it was to combine the breadth 
of Greek philosophy with the high seriousness of Isra- 
elitish religion. Hence, there grew up in Alexandria 
a great religious philosophy which later on was laid 
hold of and transformed by Christianity. It is not too** 
much to say that in the first three centuries of Christian 
history Alexandria was the fountain-head of intelligent 
Christian thinking, typified by men like Clement and 
Origen, men whose names are a power in the world of 
thought ,even to-day. In my judgment Origen, who., 
was considered too heterodox to find a place among the 
*saints in the Roman Calendar, was the greatest saint and 
thinker of them all. We are getting back now to sortie * 
of thfc truths that Origen used to teach. 

How much Apollos had to do with making Alex- 
andria a centre of Christian learning we do not know, 
but probably a great deal. It was therefore a very 
important event when this man came under the influence 
of' the Apostle Paul, as seems to have been the case 
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Before long, howeyefy the influence of Apollos upon the 
Churches of Asia mwor rivalled that of Paul' himself. 
We learn from Pam’s first letter to the Corinthians 
that ,tlv* Jittle Church at Corinth* for example, had 
actually* divided into parties, some calling themselves 
followers of Paul and others of Apollos. This may 
well have beet} the case, for <the learned Alexandrian 
Jew must Thave been, a man of considerable personal 
charm. In a later chapter, (1 Cor. xvi. 12) Paul 
makes a beautiful reference to "him, which goes to show 
that the two men remained good friends in spite of 
these divisions. After Paul had been complaining that 
the Corinthims were talking 'about the party of Paul, 
the party of Apollo^, the party of Cephas, the party of 
Christ, and 50 on, this is the way he concludes : “ As 
touching our brother Apollos, I greatly desired him to 
come unt© you with the brethren ; but his will was not 
at all to come at this time ; but he will come*when he 
shall have convenient time.”. That is quite a tender 
touch, and a beautiful sidelight upon the character of 
Apollos.* Evidently he was unwilling to go to Coring 
%t a time when there was some inclination to glorify 
him, at the expense of his great and noble friend. 
So Paul* urged in vaia. Is it not just likft Paul’s 
magnanimity ? He ^has told the psople not to talk 
about the party of Paul and the party of Apollos, 
and yet at that very same yistant he wants Apollos 
to go, to Corinth, and Apollos will not go*; he says 
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he will put off his visit until a “more convenient 
time.” 

Now this is the man who, as I think, wrote this 
Epistle to the Hebrews. I cannot give you ijow^l the, 
reasons why I think so, but here are one or two of 
them. First, it is clear that the writer 'of 'this treatise 
knew Jewish religion thoroughly, and t Greek culture 
not less so. Then he makes free use of the allegorical 
method, a method which was characteristic of the school 
of Alexandria. 11 We learn from the Acts of the Apostles 
that Apollos was “ mighty in the Scriptures,” and that 
he “publicly confuted the Jews, proving by the Scrip- 
tures that Jesus was the Christ.” One cannot help 
thinking that in this Epistle — addressed to Jews, re- 
member — we have some of these powerful discourses 
which so delighted the Christians and confuted the 
Jews. They are probably the very words he Used,; they 
are just the kind cf thing in which Apollos would be a 
master. The whole Epistle from beginning to end is a 
series of Old Testament illustrations of the life and 
york of Christ as Prophet, Priest, and King. We 
must beware of taking them too literally, for if we dg 
we shall miss the point. Apollos never uses Old Tes- 
tament language as anything else than illustration of 
the spiritual truth he wants to teach. No doubt to 
some modern readers his way cf putting things may 
seem a little dry and occasionally far-fetched, but that is 
because otlr mental dialect is not quite the same as his. 
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You must forgive me for this lengthy introductibn 
to our text, but I wanted to help you see the kind of 
man who, as 1 think, wrote it, so that you may the 
bettjrvejjlise what he is aiming at*in the text itself. I 
wish we had Apollos himself here to explain his use of 
the words' win ch form our text, for I have no doubt,, 
whatever that Jus personality ^ould make them live for 
us as vividly and impressively as they did for his primi- 
tive audiences of Christians and Tews. 

• * 

To begin with ? then, I will ask you tfi notice that this 
is one of the numerous quotations whieh Apollos makes 
from the O’ld Testament Scripture. . It i^ from Psalm 
xl. 7. Apollos evidently didVnot use th*e Hebrew, but 
the Greek translation called the Septuagint, which was 
generally used in Alexandria. 'There is a slight 
difference between the two. The whole passage, 
including*the immediate context as translated^from the 
Hebrew in our Authorised Version 'of the Old Testa- 
ment, is as follows : “ Sacrifice and offering Thou didst 
not desire ; mine ears hast Thou opened : burnt offer- 
ing and sin offeriftg has Thou not required. Then saii 
I a .Lo, I come : in the volume of the book it is written 
of m$, I delight to ds> Thy will, O my God : yeij£ Thy 
law is wfthin my heart.'’ There is a grand ring about 
that old Hebrew feenfence. But, I dare say you have 
noticed that, although 'there is no serious discrepancy 
between the two, yet this is not quite the same render- 
ing as that which Apollos gives us in the Epistle to 
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the 'Hebrews. Instead of “Mine ears hast Thou 
opened,” Apollos writes, “ A body hast Thou prepared 
me”’ Again, in the text itself the Psalfnist has, “ I 
delight to do Thy will, O my God ” ; Apollo^, fplJow- 
ing the Septuagin,t, says, “ Lo, I come to do Thy will, 
O God.” I think the Hebrew is better,*' as ’we shall see 
when we look further 'into it. For tvhat did this 
passage originally mean — n6t to Apollos, but to the 
Psalmist ? If we can«only get a clear idea of what the 
Old Testament"' writer meant by these words, we shall 
be sure to be on the track of what Apollos meant. 

The psalry which contains them belongs to a com- 
paratively late date in* Israelitish history, and was 
composed under the influence of .the prophetic rather 
than the priestly spirit. It is a plea -for spiritual 
instead of ritual worship. I suppose you all know 
that th^ prophet and the priest right through Isra- 
elitish history sto'Od for ' two contrasted ideals in faith 
and worship ; it is so even to-day, for the two types 
of mind ' are always to be found wherever religion 
exists. I dare say you will find th'fe prophetic habit 
of mind here In this audience, and close beside -it 
the gfiestly habit of mind. Broadly speaking- the 
prophet has always stood for spontaneity, freedom, the 
inwardness of 'religion. The .priSst, on the other 
hand, has insisted upon the* value of forms and 
ceremonies, and the necessity for obedience to eccle- 
siastical order. I do not mean that the prophet has 
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always been right and the priest always wrong. 
It is not so, but on the whole the prophet has 
generally been nearer to the spiritual ideal than the 
priest. ji It is so .here. The author of this beautiful 
Old Testament hymn belongs to the order of the 
prophets, ahd *his object is to recall the.mind of the , 
worshipper from ritual observance t <f moral and spiri- 
tual values. “ Burnt .offering hast Thou not required : 
yea, Thy law is within my heart.” You see where he 
puts the emphasis. Tho peculiar setftence, “ In the 
volume of the book it is written of me, Lo, I come to 
do Thy will, O God,” is no doubt a jreferepce to certain 
familiar passages in earlier ‘prophetic * books. For 
example : “This commandment which I command thee 
this day, it is.not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. 
It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall 
go up fof us to heaven, and bring it unto us^ that we 
may hear it and do it ? . . . *but the word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou 
mayest do it” (Deut. .xxx. 11-14). When tfe remem- 
ber that this wa§ the book which in the reign of King, 
Jostah and at a time of great national ,reyival was dis- 
covered in the Temple, we can understand the Palmist 
saying what he does. ’I should not at all wonder if the 
Hebrew original bf pur text was. a distinct reference to 
that particular passage* in the Book of Deuteronomy. 
The Psalmist means that his r,eligious experience is like 
that described in the prophetic passage in the Book of 
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Detlferonomy : “ Yea, Thy law is within my heart” 
It is that the worship which is acceptable to God is the 
worship of a consecrated, unselfish, noble life. Here 
we have a sort of anticipation of those fine, wptds of 
St. Paul : “ I beseech you, therefore, brethren", that ye 
present your. ..bodies a living sacrifice',' holy, accept- 
able unto God, which i^ your reasonable service.” 

In the use that he mak'es o f the Old Testament 
passage is the writer .of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
careful to maintain the original meaning ? I think you 
will agree with me that that is a very important ques- 
tion. We have now made sure of what the Old Testa- 
ment writer meant by d'is, words : they had a purely 
spiritual significance ; they were a protest against ritual- , 
ism and externalism in religion. Novy, is Apollos 
careful to keep that meaning before his own mind when 
he uses the words ? I think he is, but he deliberately 
expands" the meaning. He thinks of the passage in- 
relation to the sacrifice of Christ, which of course the 
Psalmist did not. The Psalmist was thinking of him- 
self or of the typical worshipper in general. The 
ihought of Apollos concerning' it is somewhat* as 
follows : First, fie says the Jewish sacrificial system has 
10 vhaJ efficacy for the doing, away of sin. Look at 
Hebrews x. 4 : “ For it is not possible that the blood 
)f bulls and of goats should take away sins.” It 
•equires 

A sacrific'd of nobler name 

And* richer blood than they 
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Now, please listen carefully to what I have to say 
next. No doubt we should all agree with Apollos that 
what is wrong with the w”orld cannot be put right by 
the slaughter of bulls, and goats, oc by any other kind 
of ritualism. But what tv ill put it ,right ? Apollos 
tells us distinctly that the sacrifice of ChrisJ: will do it, 
and nothing else. Here are his wo*is : “ Then said 
I, Lo, I come (in the volume of fcife book it is written 
of me) ; I delight to 'do Thy will.” “ He taketh away 
the first that He may establish the second. By the 
which will we are sanctified through the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ once for all.” Unless we carefully 
keep in mind here the original.spiritual meining of the 
Old Testament passage quoted by Apollos, we shall 
"fall into the very blunder from which he was trying to 
save his JewisE readers ; I mean that we might mate- 
rialise this spiritual principle. We might regard Christ 
as having done something for -us which we nted not 
do for ourselves or for any one else. * Apollos did not 
mean that ; certainly the Old Testament Psalmist 
never me^nt anything remotely approaching it. One 
of the most lamentable things in Christian history is 
•th*^ay in which this mistake is madt 4 over and over 
again, ^as ^though it hid never been corrected before." 
I have no doubt I address some people who have been 
taught to think that when Jesus died On Calvary He 
bore in some mysterious way the punishment of all 
the sins that had ever been conynitted by mankind, as 
well as«those «f all the generations yet unborn, and 
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that if you will only accept by faith this finished work, 
.as it is called, you will escape in the world to come all 
the penal consequences of yotfr own wrongdoing, how - 
ever richly you may deserve them. But, my ^ friend, 

‘ this is not true, and ought not to be true. The "false- 
hood would never have lasted so lone but for the truth 
behind it, the truth whi?h is clearly and plainly stated 
in my text, and whidh I am .now going to try to apply 
to your life and mine. Before doing so let me repeat, 
then, as definitely as 1 can, that in this passage, taken 
by Apollos from Psalm jd., there is not a trace of the 
shadow of an idea that any one has ever, borne the 
punishment' of arty one else’s sin, or that the Saviour 
does for the sinner what* the sinner does not need to do 
in his turn for himself and for mankind. You really 
must not materialise the work of Christ ; 'if you do you 
will be on the side of the Jewish priesthood rather than 
on that* -of Apollos and the Psalmist. The work of 
Christ is either inward and spiritual or it is nothing. 
Magical jind mechanical it never was. “ Sacrifice and 
offering thou didst not desire. .... I desire to do 
Thy will, O my God ; yea, Thy law is withip my 
heart.” 

What, then, is the truth about the matter $ "What 
did and does Christ do for mankind ? By the word 
“ Christ ” for the moment I mean' the very Jesus of Gali- 
lee and Jerusalem : before we finish I want to give that 
word the. larger meaning which it bore in the minds of 
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Apollos and Paul. What, then, did Jesus do for mankind? 
The first thing He did was to live a perfectly unselfish 
life. That $eems an absurdly simple thing to say, but 
the living of that life was not a simple thing to do 
We cdiila not do it, we ’are not constituted to do it ; 
some of Qs np doubt" succeed better th^n others in 
approximating to it, and when ij aat is so we "say, 
there is a Christ-like life. . We rfiean a life like that of 
Jesus. But until J'esus cam,e men had never known 
whatsit was even to see such a ’life liveri It was God’s 
way of showing the world t vo things : first, the kind 
of life which is the fullest human expression of His 
own ; and second, the kind of t life which ought to be, 
and shall be ours when we are perfectly at one with 
the will of our Father. Without entering into any 
elaborate discussion at this moment as to who Jesus 
was, let me remark before passing on that the nature 
with which He was born was such, as to enable Him 
to live this perfectly unselfish noble life. But what 
would be sure to happen to such a life as this in 
such a ttme as that in which Jesus lived ? What 
wojjJi it happen to Him to-day ? I dare say we should 
not nail Jesus on a wooden cross if He came mojjt, 
but we should manage, to break His heart before we 
had donewith Him. In His time that happened which 
we should naturally expect to happen. His life became 
a tragedy ; men misunderstood it ; they could not be- 
lieve in the disinterestedness of J esus. He disappointed 
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them, 4&turbed their self-complacency, wounded their 
self-love. So in the end they determined to get rid of 
Him by killing Him. But that did not get rid of 
Him ; quite the contrary : He became a greater power 
than ever, and the power of the name of Jesus goes on 
increasing in.the world to-day. Why -has 'this been 
so, a?id what does it teach ? How is it that the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus did not put *an end to His" work and 
influence in the world, ,as His enemies thought it would? 
Our text gives u; the reason. It was because that life 
was the expression of the'will and the very nature of 
God ; it was because it was lived in accordance with 
the mind and heart of (rod, and therefore death and 
evil had no power in the long run to hinder or destroy 
it. That life was a sublime expression aij<l a supreme 
demonstration of the power of good over evil, light over 
darkness, truth over falsehood. It showed men that the 
noblest kind of life ; s after all invincible. This was the 
first and great thing which Jesus did for mankind. 

But this is not all ; it was only the beginning. The 
next thing to be demonstrated was that the same spirit 
that was in Jesu§ and governed His whole care^Kqji 
sa»*th ,yas the spirit of the true humanity : “ Tbcjjght 
that ligfifteth every man that cometh into the ‘world.” 
The spirit of Jeaus was thus the Spirit of Christ — 
Christ as Paul meant it — the ideal or Divine manhood 
is it exists eternally in God. But that ideal or Divine 
manhood fs also in qyciy soul of man that cometh into 
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the world. It is potentially present in every one who 
is nbw listening to me. What needs to be done is to 
get it manifested or brought out into conscious activity. 
Wherefore the next great thing, that Jesus did for 
mankrti{l*was to s*how us*ourselves as we ought to be. 
If we try to liye our lives as Jesus lived His, we shall 
find that the same spirit of power is with us in doing 
it ; every one of us shall ab 1$ to say with our Lord 
“ Lo, 1 come (in the volume of the book it is written 
of me) to do Thy will, O ’God ; yea, Thy law is 
within my heart/’ This is the real work which Jesus 
has done for the world. He has shown us our own 
Christhood, and made us believe in the possibility of 
realising it. This was and is the will of God for 
men. And so, to speak of Jesus as having paid some 
mysterious penalty for us in the unseen is not only 
untrue, l^ut even morally mischievous, for it draws 
attention away Tom the essential truth, whiCfl is that 
all human life is of the same quality as His, a mani- 
festation of God. 

I wish* to speak ver y gently and reverently about any 
chejj#hed form of t>elief, however mistaken, but I 
cStmot pretend to misunderstand or ignore this one. 

9 

A feeble staff \ would not break, 

A feeble^faith I would not shake, 

Or even raslriy pluck away * 

The error that some truth may stay, 

Whose loss might leave^the soul without 
A shield against the shafts*^ doubt. 
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But often when I have heard men discussing the aton- 
ing work of Jesus I have asked them to tell me 
precisely what they suppose Him to havp effected in 
the unseen and upon the mind of God by His death 
on Calvary. As a rule, the person interrogated takes 
refuge in such statements as, •“ The rpystery of the 
cross,” and so on. v He <£nds it impossible to state in 
plain language, such' as yop business men want in 
business things, exactly what he means. Only this very 
morning lhave received apamphlet containing an address 
delivered to a representative body of Christian ministers 
and others, in which we are warned not to expect to 
be able to explain ‘the sacrifice of Christ, because it is 
beyond all explanation. But somehow, my friends, I 
do not think it is. I think the explanation is at once 
simple and sublime. I believe I could get a child to 
understand it. I have tried to show you. that the 
thought -of the Old Testament writer of my text really 
was a declaration of the principle that the forthgiving 
of the spirit of Christ is at once the expression of the 
will of God and the ministration of more abundant 
life to mankind, and when Apollcfc makes use ofc*jhat 
Old Jestamefit^passage he is thinking all the time of 
tlie*tfti&- inwardness, the moral ^and spiritual value, of 
the redeeming work of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Now apply this td yourselves! Prejudge nothing, 
take nothing for granted ; see how it works in you*' 
everyday concerns. I, k the beautiful Jruth of my 
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text be its own explanation, and look at your lives in 
the light of it. Let me give you an example of what 
[ mean. \ considerable time ago I heard of a case 
)f the following kjnd : Two sisters and a brother, 
mjoydtl a little patrimony between them, the sistrn 
illowing trheir, brothei* full control of thfir property.,, 
iomehow the young man became tempted to speculate, • 
tnd was gradually led on to mo?e and more hazardous 
ventures, without telling his sisters what he was ctoing. , 
Presently, the crash came, and they fjpund themselves 
penniless. The wrongdoer, who was of a reserved dis- 
losition, said very little in apology or extenuation of 
lis conduct yet be suffered - greatly from depression 
nd the pangs of self-reproach. His brave and loyal 
isters guessed what was passing in his mind, and did 
verything in their power to show him that they cared 
or him aamuc'h as ever. The subject of the family 
nisfortune was scarcely even 'alluded to. When the 
nevitable privation came they shared it together with- 
>ut murmuring or discontent. One day, after the 
ight had begun .to shine again a little, the brother 
irok.irtilence, and with considerable emotion told his 
ister s that their unselfish affection had saved Aim, 
f, he said, they had ever reproached him for his? selfish 
oily, he would have put an end to his, life, but instead 
if that they had led him to see and choose the better 
tart, not so much by what they said as by what they 
.id. f hey did not talk religibs* at him ; they lived 
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the principle of the Cross in his presence. They had 
drawn forth his better manhood by the Christ-like 
spirit they had shown in Suffering fof his faults. 
Here on a small scale is the very thing declared in my 
itSit ; it is a limited expression of what jeabs has 
done for thp world. We do 'not need eVen to say 
that it is something_like»it ; it is the working of the 
self-same spirit, it is the application of thh principle 
of the Cross. Thesq br^ve and ‘good women bore 
the Cross for their brother, and now as in all the 
yesterdays of history tke Cross has power to win 
moral victory in your life and mine. This beautiful 
thing, this atoning lo^c, this spirit of Jesus, needs 
to be manifested more and more every day and hour. 
It is the kind of doctrine that everybody can under- 
stand, and the only one that the world needs. 

Twice within the last week a number of the poorest 
cripplecfchildren \n this* .district have been entertained 
in the hall below the City Temple. I am told it was 
wonderful to see the compassionate goodwill with 
which the workers came to help ©n that "occasion. 
Besides City Temple workers th£re came some Th*j,sic- 
Jjiall artistes to amuse the children with songs anc^recita- 
tions. *In the joy and pathos. of that hour they had 
a not unimportant share. They came for nothing, of 
course, except the desire to kelp and heal. I have 
little doubt that those music-hall people would have 
been considerably asjpm6hed if some one. had told them 
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that they were first-rate theologians, and that what 
they were doing was mentioned in the Bible; and yet 
it was so. The songs they sang to the children were 
certainly tiot as beailtifuj as the ‘fortieth Psalm, 
they were # akin to that Psalm in spirit and purpose. 
These singers *came to brighten poor suffering lives/! 
and in so .doing they were manifesting something ot 
the spirit of Christ and helping 'to lift the world up to' 
God. . Do not tell me that th^ has nothing to do with 
Calvary ; it has everything to do wi^h it. I do not 
know what^ the world might have been if Jesus had 
never come ; but the fact that He has come has meant 
the inpouring of the spirit of sflf-sacrifice into the life 
of mankind in such a way as could never have been 
without Him?. By the way, during one of the little 
meetings to which I have referred it was determined 
to send a telcgra n of greeting to the Lo «4 Mayor 
from the children. Then followed a pathetic scene, 
which drew tears from the eyes of the spectators. 
When the proposal to send the telegram was made 
from _ the platform /t was received with quavering 
ck2ers by these poor little guests of* Jesus. They 
knev.«"wWJ their friend was, and in acting thys"Acty 
were adoring the spirif of Christ in the Lord Mayor 
of London. 

Sir William Treloar will not receive a worthier 
tribute than that in all his yefir of office, and I hope 
he never wants a greater. It wii.a great thing to be 
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cheered by the sick, the maimed, the halt, and the, 
blind. Blessed be God, while theologians are writing 
learned disquisitions on the Atonement,' here it is in 
*,the midst of us. • « , , 

Xet us go home and practise the Atonement, the 
making-one. of God and man.' Just ac the Psalmist 
metmt himself when h£- wrote my text, and Apollos 
meant Christ, so I mean you and Christ, Christ in you. 
Ritual and dogma do ,not matter : “ Sacrifice and 
offering Thou wouldest'not • then s?id I, Lo I come 
(in the volume of the book it is written of me) to do 
Thy will, O God. Yea, Thy law is within* my heart.” 
You fathers and mothers, go and set the Atonement 
to work in your children you business men, give it a 
chance with those you employ, or who employ you. 
Never tell me you do not believe it : you do ; every- 
body does. You burden-bearers and way-makers, 
whose ltfTis cast in obscure places, let it shine through 
your life. Never mind the scale on which the life is 
lived. The scale on which the earthly life of Jesus 
was lived was not so very big aftpr all. There is 
nothing small but selfishness ; there is nothing vgreat 
but love. 
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He that eateth bread with Me # hath lifted up his heel against 
* Me. — John fciii. 18. 

This pathetic saying of Jesus is, as perhaps you may 
have observed during the reading of <he lesson, a 
quotation from the forty- first “Psalm. It has a special 
appropriateness to the experience of Jesus as described 
in this chapter and the parallel accounts in the 
synoptical gospels. As it stands it is peculiar to the 
fourth gospei, bi't I think w.e may fairly regard this 
as one of the few instances* in which this particular 
gospel is more historical than the others. ( For the 
most part, as you know, the fourth gospel does not 
aim at historical accuracy, but at spiritual instruction. 
Xhe writer takes up the historical matorbJ supplied by 
the crt}ief? and uses* it for his own special jju:po5j|, 
along with some other materials which are not his- 
torical at all, but merely symbolical. Notwithstanding 
this, however, I think * we can perceive a genuine his- 
torical element in this book w’hich is not tQ be found 
in othfir parts*of the New Testament. I like to think 
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that this particular element represents the special con- 
tribution of the Apostle John. I do not mean that 
'he wrote it, but that the writer of this book, who 
^belonged to the Jbhannine school, was acquainted 
with many of the things which John used to 11 tell his 
followers concerning his beloved Master. It is from 
this" source, as I think, that we have the peculiar vivid- 
ness and intimacy of the record of the last scenes in the 
upper room before “the betrayal of Jesus. If , I am 
right in this hypothesis, it is fair to assume that our 
text represents something which Jesus actually said. 
If so, this is the best and fullest account we have of 
the matter, and enablel 1 us to picture the scene with 
comparative ease. Of those who were present at the 
last supper, John would be most likely to know 
exactly what went on, for no doubt his place at table 
was imn^vliately on the right of his Master, while that 
of Judas was on ;he left. This is borne out by the 
details given in this chapter. We are told that the 
disciple whom Jesus loved leaned on his Master’s breast 
at supper, a fact which is easily .^understandable when 
we remember that the custom at such a meal was for 
A«»bartakers to recline on their left elbdWThid use 

1 ( i 

the right hand for dipping in the dish. The whole 
story is told so vividly and with such fulness of detail 
that we are practically forced to believe that we have 
here the testimony of an eye-witness, and an eye- 
witness who must, have been quite close to Jftsus, so 
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close as to be able to catch even His asides. The 

other gospels confirm the account given here, but they 

do not present it with such striking ' detail. Let us 

look for a. moment at* the circumstances as narrated. 

** * * ^ ' 
First’ we are told about the foot-washing, an acted 

parable of* ’great impressiveness. It was after this ( 
ceremony that .the little company took their places' at 
table. From what I .have* just •said, it will readily be 
seen that the head of John would almost touch the 
breast of Jesus, a«d that he could le^i upon Him if 
he wished, as no doubt he diti wish, for the attitude 
would be quite natural as a demonstratior^of affection. 
But it is a striking thing that ’J£sus could do the same 
to Judas, and that, in fact, it was hardly possible for 
the Master tp avoid the breast of His betrayer. 
According to all the gospels, Jesus made the announce- 
ment of thfe comino- betrayal during the progress of the 
meal, and in such a way as to* attract, general attention. 
John alone tells us that Jesus .Himself was troubled in 
-spirit at the time, and that the sorrow in His own 
heart at once corrfmunicated itself to the rest. Simon 
Pgter motioned to Jolin to ask the Master to say who 
the be treyer was. Np other gospel records the answer* 
so we may suppose it to'have been given in a low voice 
which would reach Jphn’s ear alone “ He it is, to 
whom I shall give a 'Sop, when I have dipped it.” 
This is a very realistic touch, and one which incident- 
ally shows thtf relevance of ourtex£. The Handing of 
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a sop in this way was an act of courtesy often per- 
formed at an Oriental meal, and Judas was the only 
one to whom Jesus could conveniently show this little 
kindness — that is, supposing Judas to have been jmme- 
(TLtely on His left. What a tumult of emotions must 
have been paging in the breast of the ‘betrayer at this 
moment ! John tells us that after t,he sop “ Satan 
entered into him.” There- is a world of suggestion 
here.' The offering of the sop was Jesus’ mute and 
last appeal to a> L false friend, and the appeal was made 
in vain. Probably no one else at table was able to see 
the significance of the action or to note the quiet' 
solemnity with which' J,esus added, “ That thou doest, 
do quickly.” 

The psychology of the downfall of Tudas would be 
interesting if we could know it all. But there is some 
part of it which I think we can see pretcy plainly. 
Has it ever occurred to you to ask why Judas thought 
of betraying his Master ? Why should he ever have 
joined Kim at all if this was , to be the end of it ; 
What influences were at work to produce such a 
change in their relationship ? We have no means^of 
knowing the story in full, but there is soniA- ground 
for believing that in the main it was as follows. Judas 
was the only one of the apostolic band who belonged 
to Judaea instead of to Galilee. There is some ground 
for believing that he was the son of a Pharisee, and 
therefore hiust have haa associations with the Jerusalem 
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party which nad now turned so strongly against Jesut 
and sought His death. Judas joined Jesus at first 
because, in common with* many of the Pharisees — whc 
were .zealous patriots.and hated the Roman power — he 
hoped that Jesus might prove to be the national leader 
against the* foreigner. ’ He could not understand any 
other kind of.Messiahship, and therefore, like all the 
zealots of Jerusalem, he* became disappointed and 
angry^ when he found that Jesus had no intention of 
fulfilling their hopes. Xhe Pharisaic, party had now 
determined to get rid of jftsus, but it was highly 
desirable to get Him into their powei^ quietly and 
secretly, for fear of the mob. 'I.v once He were helpless 
in their hands there .would be little to fear from His 
supporters afperwards. With this purpose in view 
:hey brought pressure to bear upon Judas, the only 
>ne of thft apostolic band through whom they could 
tope to effect anything. W e may reasonably infer 
hat the fathei of Judas was amongst those who urged 
urn to betray the Master and pointed out th’e advan- 
ages of so doing; They would insist that Jesus was 
iqjy a weak, impostor’ after all, a vague dreamer from 
irhom no - practical good could be expected. They# 
rould tell Judas that to help to get Jesus out 'of the 
ray would be in teahty a meritorious and patriotic 
ction. Add to this the fact that by this time Judas 
Lad begun to give way to covetousness and dishonesty, 
nd you have*a pretty satisfactory explanation of his 
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subsequent conduct. He saw that Jesus suspected 
him, and he felt uneasy in His presence. There is 
nothing much more irritating to the man. who is living 
a false life than the* consciousness that somevpure soul 
sefea- through him. It will either break him 'down in 
shame and .remorse, or it will render uhirti hard and 
desperate. This was well illustrated some time ago in 
Mr. Vincent Brown’s .powerful novel, “ A Magdalen’s 
Husband.” In this. book we have the moral problem 
suggested by tb,e behaviour, of Judas worked out in a 
dramatic fashion. The ^Central characters are a noble 
wife who hajl been rescued from a life of sin, and her 
mean-spirited ' and cru^l" husband, who felt his moral 
inferiority to her so keenly that he both loved and 
hated her at the same time. More than once he was 
almost on the point of flinging himself at her feet and 
acknowledging his own foulness as compared with 
her purity, but be did »not do it, and the end was 
tragedy. 

Here was just the relation in which Judas stood tu. 
Jesus. There is no reason to believe? that when he first 
joined himself to the Galilean Teacher his intentipns 
«.W££t other than right, so far as, he saw thfe-right. It 
was hardly possible for him to" be long in the' company 
of Jesus without recognising the 'moral loftiness and 
spiritual greatness of the Master. He had either to 
rise towards these or* sink lower because of them. 
Contact with Jesys Would make him ‘either better or 
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worse, lfhe**did not respond to the ideal thus pre- 
sented, he must reject it, and the result would thus be 
a process of deterioration. This *was just what 
happened. Judas had either to sise higher or sink 
lower* a»d he chose the latter withoyut confessing 'it 
even to hiirtselfj He hardened his heart against Jesus, 
while all the time telling himself that he was doing^o 
because Jesfis had failed the patriotic expectations and 
the religious ideals of the leaders of the nation. The 
crisis was reached jn the upper room. .Like the black- 
guardly husband in Vincenl? Brown’s story, Judas 
probably felt for a moment, especially after the foot- 
washing, an almost overpowering desire to fling himself 
at his master’s feet and tell Him everything. But 
the moment passed; his sullen resolve returned, and 
when Jesus made His dramatic announcement, “ One 
of you shall betrav Me,” he was able to look Him in 
the face with comparative calmness apd ask the wicked 
,,jmd hypocritical question, “Lord, is it I ?” As Jesus 
.Jjanded him the sop their e}es met, and both under- 
stood each other. • As John puts it, Satan entered into 
^ Judas. 1 he look with which he answered Jesus was 
one of sinister avovyal, and Jesus read’* it rightly.* 
“ That thou doest do ■quickly,” He said, and ‘Judas 
rose immediately and left the room. , Jesus did not 
explain to the rest. It was no use alarming them ; 
they were in no danger. He, . and He only, was the 
victim, j The friend and companion of the 'early and 
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hdpeful days of His ministry had gone forth to sell 
His blood. Yes, the scripture was terribly fulfilled, 

- “ He that eateth bread with 'me hath lifted up his heel 
against me.” . , Vi 

v *We can see *now why this Old Testament saying 
came home to Jesus with such poigpasly. It was 
because the sop he Had offered to Judas had only 
served to arouse the devil „in him and pr'ecipitate the 
tragedy. The Revised Version phts the situation even 
more strongly jhan the Authorised. It is, “ He that 
eateth my bread.” The*e are many ways in which this 
saying is seen to be singularly appropriate to the 
downfall of Judas. v T or one thing, it was generally 
held that to accept a man’s hospitality while plotting 
mischief against him was one of the basest of actions. 
To eat the same bread was symbolical of close friend- 
ship. We cannot be sure who wrote the- forty-first 
Psalm, ^ut it is sp.id to be a lament of Jeremiah over 
the conduct of some who by the ties of honour and 
friendship ought to have stood by him in his time of m 
stress and danger, and did not. This is i not un- 
common experience in the world's history, and is one 
of t<he saddest and bitterest through whick^ny human 
being'can be called to pass. There is no bereavement 
so dreadful as .that which follows* from the death of 
love in the heart of a friend. -I dare say there is more 
than one present this morning who could corroborate 
that statement. In the upper room Je9as realised how 
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true it was, arifi perhaps He knew a little more of the 
meaning of the Old Testament original than we do 
now. He may have known a good deal of the life 
history of the great prophet who found himself 
desert'ed'by his friend at the crisis of his career.^ If 
so, Hemusfcalso have known one beautiful thing which 
did something to relieve the sombreness of that ancient 
story. Jeremiah had at lea^t onf friend who stood by 
him, although not strong enough to do much for him. 
This friend was Baruch, the brave, humble man who 
lived to become Jeremiah’s biographer,. and to whom 
we owe most that we know about the prophet. There 
may have beer, other friends top, but, whether or no, 
there was Baruch. The Baruch of Jesus at this 
moment was John. There were others, to be sure — 
poor, timid, loving, childlike Galileans who reverenced 
Him above, every other being on earth. There were a 
few women too, ,vho did not .run away when the evil 
came* But, in spite of these comforting considerations, 

» you car understand the sadness of the heart of Jesus 
as He thoaght of His failure with Judas. It was not 
bread alone that He had given to Judas; He had 
given Himsc’f without^stint. He had broken to him > 
freely of the bread of life,. Remember, Judas was not 
merely His follower, but His friend,, a friend with 
whom He had shared His deepest soul. I do not 
believe for a moment in the nonsensical position that 
Jesus kngw from the first what the end of His friend- 
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ship with Judas would be. He did not. He trusted 
him fully, and looked upon him in the same way as 
, He did upon the others, until it became evident that 
Judas was false. Jf Jesus had not felt this as a heavy 
bk>w there woijld have been something unreal about 
the whole experience. He did feel it. felt it keenly, 
even with anguish. John says He was troubled in 
‘ spirit, and well He m,ight be, for He had just buried a 
friend in the deepest grave that treachery ever dug. 

I have no desire to detain you long in applying to 
our own lives the lesson: of this study from the life of 
Jesus, but I wish to point out that exactly the same 
situation may arise 'fin .the experience of any child of 
God, and that the consolation of Jesus is ours too. 
Let me show you what I mean. 

Is there some one here this morning who knows that 
extremity of suffering, the suffering of giving your 
best alfd doing your best for one whom at first you 
thought worthy but now know to be false ? This is 
one of -the hardest and most inexplicable things tl^Jj 
can ever torture the human soul.. For a “while you 
know the joy of a true friendship or a love so great 
t and pure fhat it seems Divine. Then, little by little, 
you !>ee the deterioration setting in, the breakdown of 
a soul. The,, greater your love, before, the greater 
your agony now. You wander whether you ever 
knew your friend at all, or whether your faith in him 
was but' “ the baseless fabric of a dream.” ^t shakes 
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your confidence in life to find that the human heart 
can change in this Wy. One would think that in 
God’s universe such a thing would never be possible — • 
once a friend, always « friend. But, alas ! it is pos- 
sible. The case becomes worse when *you have mSfde 
your friend ‘the possessor of your soul, only to findt, 
that he can take it and wring it, as Judas wrung the 
soul, of Jesus when he bargained with the Pharisees 
for His blood. Many fine theological theories have 
been spun about the agony of Jesus ; n Gethsemane. 
If you will only try to put yourself in the sufferer’s 
place you will know of a certainty that one part of 
that agony, and not the least phrt of it, 'a very human 
part, was His mourning over the friend who had 
betrayed Him |ind the thought of the love that was 
dead. 

While I *wls a’^ay in Cornwall I came across a 
deserted cottage, a mere cabin, standing alone .on a 
wild moor. It was the most desolate- looking object 
Vr the whole landscape. The roof was stripped away, 
the rafters hung broken and dilapidated, and the 
windows were gene. But the most pathetic thing of 
all was the ames on thr hearth-stone, the tiny remains 
• of what hid once been the domestic fire. Here was a 
picture of many a human experience,. There is nothing 
much sadder. You admit a man or a woman to the 
inner sanctuary of your being, the hearth-stone of 
your soujl, and there you kindle the fire of a sacred 
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friendship, only to find that the ashes “are left in the 

ruined fabric of your hopes at iast. 

<• 

I have a room whereinto no one enters ' 

Save I myfcelf alone ; * 

There sits a blessed memory on a throne, 

There my life centres. 

. If any should force entrance he might see there 

One buried, y$t not dead, 

Before whose fa^e I no more bow my head, 

Or bend my knee there. 

' If this should be the experience of any of you — and I 
dare say it is so to some extent with a good many — I 
want you to take a'' good look at Jesus on the eve of 
Calvary. You could not learn a better lesson for 
Passion week. There is no man among you who may 
not need it some day, even if you do not need it now. 
Observe, that Jesus said not one reproachful word of 
Judasf although His solemn words of pity were dread- 
ful in their intensity. His own love was not dead, 
whether that of Judas was or not. Did He ever psajt, 
for him again? Yes, I think He did. We do not 
know all Jesus said in Gethserrfane. If He came out 

_ 4) »» 

of* the upper room troubled in.spirit because of Judas, 
He 'took the thought of Judas with HimP when He 
went to ask His heavenly Father to spare Him the 
last dreadful ordeal, in which the kiss of Judas was 
not the least dreadful- part. And whether he prayed 
for Judas in Gethsemane, He certainly did on* Calvary. 
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“ Father, forgive them, for they know not What they 
do,” included Judas— Jfrdas most of all perhaps^ 

J. do not think that prater was a failure, ft could 
not be a failure. God has more worlds than one in 
which ter work out the mighty scheme *of redemption. 
The love which, Judas b 6 re his Master died in his own, 
selfishness. But we may trust* that somewhere ancl 
son^ehow the spirit of. Christ, the spirit of suflFering 
love, gave it resurrecfion. If. any of you have come 
to a Calvary causeij by the, Judas spirit in any of its 
thousand forms, take care thaf you m$et it as Jesus 
did, for if 1 :, you do you are already master yf the worst 
that e villein inflict, and you hf^ve followed and at- 
tacked jt ill the very soul that has caused your pain. 
Trust God ror^all the rest. Life is far larger than 
the peep you get at it here on earth ; but even though 
you track k through a million universes, you will 
never find it to be anything leas than,love. No tomb 
can bury love for ever, for love is God. 
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While I was with them in the world, I kept them in 
Thy name ; those that Thou gavest me I have kept, and 
none of them is lost, but the son of perdition. — St. John 
xvii. 12. 


t i— 

This is one ©f the ha/d sayings of the New Testament, 
and all the more so because it is put into the mouth of 
Jesus. One of the most pathetic and apparently hope- 
less things in the gospel narratives is the tragic fate of 
Judas. I do not mean merely the way in which the 
betrayer of Jesus put an end to his own life ; I mean 
the moral dereliction implied in it. Judas began well 
and ended miserably, and the New Testament wrifgrs* 
are silent in regard to the possibility — even'the remote 
possibility — of a recovery for this lost soul. There is 
ne suggestion of sympathy or pity fo^him. In the 
Acts of the Apostles Peter is represented as describing 
his end, but, e so far as we can discern from the printed 
page, there is no trace of commiseration for the poor 
lapsed apostle who had chosen such a dreadful doom. 

I do not think that either Peter or the apostolic band 
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could really be callous. in such a matter. It would 
hardly be fitting, considering their own belprviour, 
especially that* of Peter himself, on the night when 
Jesus was Arrested# Besides, I suppose men at that 
time must Jiave been something like 'what men^are 
now; and, if s6,^ they could hardly have ^iewed the 
fall of a comrade in such a way as to retain for him 
no Tfeeling save that pf detSstatibn. They must have 
mourned over him, and all tlfe»more so because they 
had fallen themselves. 

But what, are we to suppose- was the* real attitude 
of Jesus in the matter? This is,»«*ruc»l question, 
and one in which I want to arrivt? at the truth if it be 
possible to find it. Tn a se*rmon on the Thursday 
before Good Friday I gave to you as careful a psycho- 
logical analysis of the relations of Jesus and Judas as 
was possible in the time at our. disposal. I rflipk we 
then saw reason to suppose that Jesus was very far 
indeed from being indifferent as, to what might happen 
to Judas, qr through Judas to Himself. If I interpret 
the situation rightly, *no small part of His mental 
agony afterwards in Gethsemane was ca’isgd by the 
trouble He felt at the base and wicked conduct of o*ne 
who had once been His friend. .How bitterly the 
words of the forty-first* Psalm must hatfe come home 
to him as He quoted them at the suppeittable ! “ He 
that eateth My bread hath lifted up his heel against 
Me." Ijlere is one of those suggestive little touche,s 
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which help to reveal to us the < human pathos and in- 
tensity, of the last hours of the earthly ministry of 
Jesus. When, with this scene in mind, we read the 
words of our text, they must necessarily sound very 
stern and even 'terrible. They do not seeip to contain 
a scintilla(of hope for Judas; and, what is more, they 
do not at first sight seem to exhibit the smallest com- 
passion for him. The betrayer has chosen his cottrse ; 
Jesus pronounces a Wee upon him, and that is aJL 
But is it all ?• I think not, and I think too that I 
can see good reason why not. I should, like you to 
understand -before w r e go any further that in selecting 
this subject this mofning I am not influenced merely 
by its intrinsic interest of its psychological subtlety ; 1 
have deliberately chosen it because I* believe it bears 
immediately and strongly upon the experience of a 
good jnuny who are present this morning. You will 
see what I mean when we come to apply it. Let me 
assure you, too, that ii? dealing with it I have not the 
smallest desire to juggle with' the words of Scripture 
in order to make out a case for mercy in this one 
specific instmee. What I shall hope to show you is 
that there is a better way of stating the case than by 
appealing to the letter of Scripture. The case of Jud£s 
is by no mearts an isolated one, and if it were not for 
the special horror traditionally attaching to the sup- 
position that to betray Jesus was immeasurably worse 
t;han to betray any one else, we should see this. 1 ’, Perhaps 
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when we look into the matter we shall find that Judas 

was not so very much/worse than ourselves. Perhaps, 
5 eo,we shall Realise that the failure of Jesus irfnis case 
has h^d. ite parallels since^ and that* something is to be 
said fof tlle view that that failure was not so absolute 
is appears^ *on. ^he surface. In the long run such a 
spirit as that of Jesus must know itself victorious ovSF 
thecjyorst that human .baseaess can do, and its triumph 
will not be revenge, but the recovery of the lost to the 
fellowship of love. 

Now let us scrutinise this passage for.a moment. It 
may be that in its present form jt^did^not proceed 
from the lips of Jesus. But, as,J have previously tried 
io show, there is a considerable element in these upper 
*oom discourses which apparently could only have 
:ome from the testimony of one who was there and 
leard thefli. ^he writer of this gospel has worked 
ap this oral tradition, in accordance^ with his fiiethod, 
n such a way as to set forth clearly and emphatically 
;he particular spiritual truth he has in vibw. He 
wants us to realist that the glorified Christ is the very 
lift of those who are* trying to live for God on earth. 
His main object is to insist upon the value of* this 
mystic finion between* the individual soul add the 
iternal Christ. Do t not forget * this,, for it is im- 
portant. Nevertheless* I am sure I can see here the 
record of a very tender and beautiful episode which 
probably represents what the Apostle John hiust have 
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told his disciples over and over again concerning the 
last scenes in the upper room.' I do not mean that 
John wfote it. . You remember, no doubt, that tljfr 
is the only gospel -which gives minutely and in vivid 
.detail the situation at the table when Jesus*' accused 
Judas of intending to betray Him. Johp— *Snd I think 
'it must be'John — describes the pathetic appeal of the 
Master to the betrayer in the offering of tlie sop. 

'tells us that Jesus was “troubled in spirit.” How 
natural ! How indisputably true ! t He tells 'us of 
the quiet way in which the Master, reading accurately 
the sullen defiance in the eyes of Judas, bids him go 
and get his Hellish "work over as quickly as possible. 
Then came the beautiful, parting words contained in 
the fourteenth chapter, followed by the prayer in the 
seventeenth. It is not likely that John would 
remember the exact words of this prayer,* but such 
a prayer there must have been ; the occasion called 
for it; and Jesus knew He was saying good-bye. 
Some of 'the phrases in this prayer would remain f# r 
, ever in the minds of those who he*rd it. The sad 
intensity of Jesus at the moment would be enough 
<£o make it'jfdT Is it likely that Judas w&uld occ.upy 
no pl4ce in His imagination under the circumstances ? 
While this prayer was being prayed- the fallen one was 
on his way to fetch the murderers. J esus knew it ; 
John knew it, if the account given in this gospel be 
correct. No one else knew it. If Jesus* said anything 
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about Judas, John would remember it for certain. 
The words of our text may not exactly reproduce 
-tshat Jesus ^id and John remembered , but^in spirit 
they £ann©t be faj removed from the original. 

“ Nd? one of them is lost but the son of perdipon.” 
Hdw har<f*it ^unds ! ’ Is it really so verv.hard? I 
wish we had some way of reproducing the exact forfe 
of .tb e Greek original,. and*I think you would find that 
the saying is very far from beingjiard'; it is the mournful 
plaint of wounded love, th^ dirge of a friendship. It is 
even more than this, unless I*am utterly mistaken ; it 
is^ actually a prayer, a prayer praved in the shadow 
of failure, a prayer from which hope has well-nigh gone, 
but still a prayer. .The nearest approach I can give 
you to the spirit of the original is to ask you to dismiss 
from your minds the ugly word “ perdition,” and 
substitute Ter it the simple word “ lost.” TJre reason 
why I suggest this is that the worej translated lost ” 
in the former part of the sentence is from the same root 
the word translate*! “ perdition ” in the* second. 
Just see what a difference this makes. “ None of them 
is Jost, but the child of loss,” or, “ the lost child.” 
Tins is actuafly the translation which is given in Luther’s 1 
German *Bible, “ the lcSst child.” I do not wish ,to 
press this too far. It i^ quite probable that the phrase, 
‘the son of destruction,” was proverbial among the 
Jews to describe any case of mtiral ruin. But what I 
should like to ifisist upon here is tha^the words do not 
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carry ■with! them any sinister suggestion of inexorable 
reprobation. Jesus was not tearing Judas out of His 
heart when He prayed this prayer ; He was jusC* 
lamenting over HisKriend and telling His Father ?,bout 
the sorrow. Tfy to put yourself in His* place. 
Remember ^what had gone before — Hi^ipathetic appeal 
to the betrayer, His tr'ouble of heart -when He §aw 
what Judas meant to dc — and you will realise the spirit 
in which He prayed. t How would you have felt under 
like circumstances? You would feel intensely the 
horror of it all, and the more you had loved your 
friend the more, '■prtain you would be to lift your 
burdened hear't to God in prayer about the terrible 
thing which had come to pass. Jesus went on praying 
for the rest, but He could not forbear interpolating the 
cry, “ There is a lost child ! I have lost none save that 
one, but, oh ! the heartbreak of it ! There'is one lost 
child.” The allusion Which immediately follows, 
“That the Scripture might be fulfilled,” is only a 
reference to the passage already quoted from the forty- 
first Psalm, “ He that eateth my breid hath lifted up 
his heel against me.” The translators have giijen 
Another reference in the margin,* but they are wrong ; 
the only one we are justified in“giving is the one which 
Jesus Himself 4iad already employed. The Scripture 
was fulfilled just in the same* way as many a proverb 
is fulfilled in modern experience. A few nights ago I 
happened to be quoting Chaucer’s well-known tones ; 
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If thou be poor, thy brother hateth thee, 

And all thy ftiendfis flee from thee, alas ! 

Some one present instantly remarked, ‘**Ah, hcr 6 
freqyeijtfy that is trtie ! ”, This Was just the spirit in 
which*jesus made His reference to* Scripture.,* How 
sadly true that^the friend of happier and i^©re hopeful 
d%ys had yowbecome His enfemy ! He did not mean, 
ind could not mean*; thart the Scripture had literally 
foretold this particular betrayal, and that it had had 
to come about by a sort «f fatalism.. 

We cay see at once, too, \^hat was jthe kind of loss 
allu ded to here. It was the loss of a frignd, involving 
as it did the loss of a souj, of. which Jesus was think- 
ing. There was n® suggestion of a perdition in the 
modern sense.. The only thing that troubled Jesus 
was that Judas — who was still alive, remember ! — had 
become not 01 ly a traitor, byt a degraded, soul. He 
had falsified the expectation? of his.Friend and Master ; 
he had fallen from a position that promised much. 
As I have said before, there is no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of Ju&as. when first he joined himself to 
Jesus. He really meant it ; and no doubt he had 
caught something of the enthusiasm of the young 
Israel of his day, wRo hoped .that the kingdom of 
heaven, prophesie'd by the Baptist, was now really at 
hand, and that Jesus,* this wonderful. Jesus, whom he 
loved and admired so much*, would prove to be the 
divinely appointed means of realising it. *He did not 
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think that now ; his early enthusiasm was dead, and, 
uncler tjie influence of his Pharisaic connections, he 
hod cons&^ed to.hand Jesus cfver to their cruel powei^ 
l hardly think it possible that he foresaw the tragic 
ending^ of that betrayal ; and one thing at least is 
certain — he .was capable of rdmorse, f which shows 
Ee. was not entirely deacf to better feeling. Judas was 
the dupe of the Pharisees, and the scheming priests 
were greater criminate than he. If he had been 
utterly bad Jesu'j would have seen through him at first ; 
and the fact that He did "not do so, but actually chose 
him as a member of the apostolic band, is proof positive 
that Judas must, have possessed and exhibited a certain 
promise of good. We can see noy why Jesus named 
him in this valedictory prayer with such anguish of 
spirit. Here was a friend gone wrong ; here was a 
golden morning swallowed up in a midnight of sorrow 
and shariie. 

And was this prayer in vain ? Was this the last 
word aboQt Judas? Was all the friendship, all the 
solicitude of Jesus, wasted upon this, man ? 'Did all 
the sweet fellowship of previous days go for nothing ? 

I cannot thirfAf so ; it is impossible to think so, even if 
Scripture is silent upon the pciift. If such a- failure 
were possible on the part of Jesus, then .some of you 
who are listening to me at th’s moment will never 
know the balm of healing for one of the greatest 
sorrows thatfthe h dman heart can know, the loss in life 
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of those who are dearer to you thati life itself. Will 
you in this co^nectiog^low me to read a few sentences 
from a letterjWritten to 'me by a man of uriture a&d'' 
spirituality wne comes to the City’Temnj/sometimes ? 
“ Let us suppose Jesus had not died when He did, and 
had loveS* Jpdas ; had been treacherously wronged 
by him, yet yearned over him* with a lovte that coulcT 
not^ change. There .are .many, many, in this dark 
world, besides the often-cite.d f mother praying for the* 
erring son, who %re tempjed to say, ‘ Of what avail is 
prayer for another ?’ and, if* of no avail, then inter- 
cessory prayer, so it seems to me, is just so much 
superfluous expenditure of emotion.’’ • 

1 do not know whether there is a personal experi- 
ence indicated here, but I am quite certain there must 
be some*present who are not strangers to what is 
described? Some of you have played tlje part of 
Judas ; others have suffered from the treachery of 
Judas, but, like Jesus, have loved sincerely and suffered 
ia proportion to the greatness of the love. What you 
want toTcnow is whether the prayer of Jesus was fruit-, 
less, i repeat that* the behaviour of Judas can be 
paralleled cfver and. over again in humait experience!' 
Judas did not know* Jesus as Christians knoW*Him 
now. All that Judas saw in Jesus jv as very much 
what you and I see in the best and noblest man of our 
acquaintance. When he betrayed Jesus he did not 
consciously betray the Lord of life 'and glory ; in a 
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sense he did worse — he broke the heart of his friend 
and benefactor, he trampled upon the noblest soul 
Nje had ewr known. Have you ever done that ? Jf 
so you havfeVbeen guilty of the crime of. jfudqs, neither 
more nor less. If for reasons too base and selfish to 
acknowledge even to yourself you havp evdr nailed a 
■beautiful loUe on a cros'S, you are a Judas ; if there is 
no hope for him there is no hope for you. To crucify 
*the Lord of Glory,* knowing what you are doing, 
would not be so bad as to crucify a tender human love 
that had nothing to offer* you but itself. To defy the 
God of Heaven would not be so great a sin as to crush 
and destroy some" poor child of innocence who loved 
and trusted you more than you are worth. Talk 
about sin against God ! Men do not commonly shake 
their fist in God’s face ; that would be the act of a 
madman. What they do is to take advantage of 
human weakness and unselfishness, and crush the joy 
out of it. This is what Judas did, and this is what 
-we do. -If Judas had seen Jesus as Christian experi- 
ence sees Him now, he would not haw dared to betray 
Him ; he betrayed Him because -he thought He was 
.weaker thar^'Caiaphas. He was wrong, -of course ; 
calculating self-interest is always wrong. But he was 
no more wrong in his'reckoning that yoy are in yours 
if you have been playing the part of a Judas. You 
are a Judas *if* your ingratitude or worldliness has 
brought a father’s grey hairs in sorrow* to the terave. 
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You are a Jtidas if you have shadowed some good 
woman’s life so that in her anguish she wishes she had 
never known you, and ru«s the day sh$ was bojrn. Yovn 
are a Judas* if, instead of a protector, y ySr child has 
found ih you a bid example, an influence overshadow- 
ing his whole career. You are a Judas if you hate ever 
stabbed a friend in the back of failed hiip'uThis hour* 
of 'trial. You are a Judas if you have ever repaid 
generosity with ingratitude, self-sacrifice with self-* 
interest, loving solicitude with indifference or cold 
forgetfulness. Understand • that thtte is no getting 
round the subject by pleading that you have never 
dett’&yed ]<.sus, the life and Ijght of ttfB "World. Yes, 
you have ; you have betrayed Jesus wherever and when- 
ever you have betrayed innocent blood for your own 
wicked ends. 'You have betrayed Jesus when you 
have betrayed love in any form. Make no excuses ; face 
the facts. You are a son of perdition in the*ve*y sense 
in which that phrase is employed intny text. Whether 
tl^rc is a hell beyond the tomb or not, you will have 
to reckon with .hell ‘somewhere, just as Judas did. 
When Jesus uttered, the lament contained in these 
words He whs not thinking of hell, but the living 
Judas, who was even #t]jen living the life of hell* and 
doing the deeds o£ hell. That man was a lost soul, 
lost to purity and nobleness, lost to generous aims, lost 
to the very things which at .first hhd 'charmed and 
drawn him in tjie spirit and character pf Jesus. 
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But there is another side to all this. Sf I could find 
•Judas in this place this morning, no doubt I could find 
the expeittence of Jesus too / Is there any one here 
who knows'Vhat it <is to suffer at, the hands pf one for 
whom you would willingly give all you possess* even 
life itselfjj , Do you know a son of perdition, a lost 
fehild, as Jesus calls hirfi, without who<Jn heaven would 
be no heaven to you ? Has any one robbed ^ou of your 
hope in life, yet without killing your regard for Him ? 
Have you ever been bitterly disappointed in man or 
woman while still continuing to feel that life holds 
no higher object for you than that of saVing them 
from what they are ? Do you remember that awtuT 
shock wherewith you discovered the utter hollowness 
and faithlessness of the friend wherein you trusted ? 
Perhaps you have never got over the dreadfulness of 
that experience, the discovery that what yov took for 
truth vfas but a cruel lie. And yet your soul goes on 
clinging to him or her who has thus opened the flood- 
gates of Sorrow upon yob. Somehow in this world ye 
io not commonly love those best who have done the 
most for us ; often enongh we love'those best who have 
:auspd us tlA most pain. I dare say you all know how 
:rue "that is. Well now, if there be any one here who 
s praying the prayer* of anguished love for a son of 
perdition, I want to put your hand in that of Jesus, 
md to help yoif to feel the power of His spirit in 
four prayer. “ A lost child ! ” A lostdfiend fr What 
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infinite pathos in the phrase ! And yet Jesus must 
afterwards have comp to know that nothing is ever 
lost, and ncj good is ever wasted * in Gffd’s wi && 
universe. , One- thing tfyat this generation needs to 
learn *is*’i.hat there is no stopping-plaCe for redlining 
love, either* on,, this side of death or on*y&!/€ other, t 
short of absol^tl victory. Love will pursue its object' 
into the jaws of hell. Let every widowed heart take 
courage.' All love ‘is divina, jnd therefore eternal; 
nothirfg else is eternal, and therefore # ldve is the last 
word in the relations of man and God or man and man. 
All love is from and towards the infinite, reality, and 
cannot nfss its goal. There *isjio waste and there is 
no failure, for love i^ God. - 

In Derbyshire there is a strange underground river 
in a place called Speedwell Mine. 1 dare say you have 
all heard of*it. T t follows a mysterious cours«, running 
, along under the surface of the earth for three-quarters of 
a mile or so, and then plunging straight down into a 
yawning abyss, in whjch it appears to be utterly 
swallowed* up. No one has yet been able to find an 
outlet foi thnt river, bill every one knows that, whether 
’uneferground or aboveground, it must ultimately reach 
the ocean.* That voluifie of water can never be wasted ; 
it must obey the. lawv)f t its own being ani make for its 
source in the mighty deep. If it ha$i \ jeen a mere 
trickling rill it might have beefi lost on the way, but, 
thanks tb all tl*e streamlets which h|Ve flowed down 

M 
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into that Derbyshire dale to swell its volume, that is 
impossible. It is too great to fce lost, and the larger 
the numB^r of the streamlets that pour down from the 
hills, and j&pnge into the abyss along w. : th it, the 
swifter and more certain will be its rush for the distant 
sea, ev&fr- though no human eye may ,^vef 'behold the 
confluence St last. 

Jdere is a symbol . of ^he -prayer of baffled love 
reaching even be/ond, death. No intercession is ever 
made in vain. No life- ever pours itself out for any 
other either in, deed or word without thrusting it upon 
God. He for whom you agonise and strive may plunge 
into the dark abyss pf ‘moral failure and hardness of 
soul, but that is not the- end. .Let your love plunge 
there too and reinforce the good that is never wholly 
absent from any human soul, however sunken in evil. 
How can that descent of love ever fail ? It came from 
God, and unto God it must return. Here its portion 
may be failure and ignominy, but in the full ocean 
of eternal love we shall know that the failure was never 
more than relative. Just as certaitf as it is that no sin 
ever goes unpunished, so no love ever goes without its 
reward. ‘Whatever else is true, that is true. Trust it 
for all in all. 
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* What fruit had ye th^n in^ those things whereof ye are 
"now ashamed ? for* the end of those things is death. — 

^om, vi. 21. 

This question and answer shed a flood of light upon 
what we may call the psychology of sin. # It tells us a 
great dc-.t about the underlying, motive leading to sin, 
and points out in the plainest terms that the results 
are disappointing. The sinner aims at one thing, and 
gets another ; he tries for life, and finds death. 

This s^atem nt is illustrated in the context by a 

reference to characteristic sins of the Romans to whom 

* 

Paul was writing. At this time the imperial city was 
entering upon the period of internal decay, which 
showed itself first in an inordinate love of luxury and • 
fleshly indulgence. ‘Perhaps the majority of those 
to whom Paul addressed this epistle $ere Jewish 
Christiafts resident in Rome, but no doubt there were 
some among them^be^onging to other saces, and all of 
them would be more or less familiar with the more 

* • w* 

scandalous vices of the time alid place. Not a few of 
them, jprobabljf, hid themselves been/addicted to these 
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vices before their conversion. Paul now appeals to 
their past experience. He asks what they had gained 
by, their Njelf-indulgence, and himself supplies tfye 
answer — deaKh. By implicate on, "as you see»; he sug- 
gests that they must originally have expected' some- 
thing ch^erjent, if they thought about tkp matter at all. 
. At any rate, when they yielded themselves to sin they had 
not deliberately and of set purpose chosen death. , By 
“death” he means,* no doubt, a physical fact and its 
moral analogy.' You all know the ca,se he has in mind. 
If a man takes to drink or sensuality the results show 
before long in a poisoning or putrefaction o f the 
physical frame: He becomes loathsome, debilitated, 
brutish — the outer man is dying. r As a matter of fact, 
his behaviour does shorten his life ; “ the end of these 

7 0 

things is death.” 

But this is not all. Along with the physical there 
goes a* moral deterioration too. You have only to 
look at the man to see it. The marks of dissipation 
in any human face are always the signs of the death«of 
finer instincts and nobler feelings. 'What was at first 
done with uneasiness under the ‘protest ^f conscience 
•becomes in'time the natural habit ; the best is dying 
or dead. I suppose we all kftow of melancholy in- 
stances in whioh Paul’s words afe ''seen. to be only too 

true to-day. In addition to the death of this better 
* * 

self, too, there is a death of joy. The very gratification 
which the sinner’ seeks by his wrong-doing fails' him in 
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the end ,* he cannot keep it long. This is the 'experi- 
ence to whiah Paul appeals in our text. “ Well,” he 
p^tys in effect, “you have had your ’fling: 'You have 
gratified* your' s^sh, fc^ser instincts. , x What was it 
worth*? What has it brought you ?* would you not 
all say tha’t in'every sense of tjie word thecnu of those 
things is death ^ ” 

* It seems to me that we have here an excellent and 
suggestive analysis of the universal experience of man- 
kind in regard te sin. Sin^fid death imply each other, 
just as love and life imply jeach other ; and yet sin 
always begins as a bid for life. I darg^ay you all know 
a much-quoted and much-maligned sentence of mine, 
that sin is a blundering <qiiest for God. Those who 
are horrified, pr pretend to be horrified, by that saying 
usually leavelbut the word “ blundering ” in order to 
make it ‘appear as black as. possible. And yet that 
statement is the simple triTth, an£ is implied in this 
very text. I do not mean that sin is an innocent quest 
for anything. I do not mean that the sinner is con- 
scious of seeking Qod, or indeed of seeking anything* 
other than ljis own self-gratification ; but all the same 
the thing he really wants, and is trying to get in a&lfish 
way, is the lifg of Gocf, for there, is no other life. All 
men are seeking tftis .life in everything they do. They 
cannot stop seeking it, any more t harp, they can stop 
breathing. Just think for a moment, and you will see 
how inevitable this is. Every one ofi»us in every activity 
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of our waking hours is engaged in trying to increase 
...his hold upon life, trying to expand his consciousness 
of life. As‘T ennyson has it : 

wk^ever crazy sorrow 1 saith, 1 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death. 

’Tls life whcreof’our nerves are scant ; , 

O life, not death, for jvhiclf. we pant ; 

More life, «nd ^tillfr, that I want. 

Whether we are working' for money -or applause, or 
for some impersonal object, we are all the time seeking 
more abundant .life, and the more successful we ar y in 
getting our grasp upon life, the greater is our joy. 
But you can also see that wt'nre newer able to pause in 
this quest. We may move from one object to another, 
but we are all the time in pursuit of the infinite reality. 
Now, what is this infinite reality but God ? 'There is 
no life that is not God. ’As Augustine has put it : 
‘‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are 
restless until they find rest in Thee.” Here, again, 
Was one who knew, for he had tried to' find satisfaction 
in other and lesser ways ; Augustine the libertine had 
‘to become a Christian before he ‘found what he had 
been blindly wanting all his life.' 

Let me tell *you why I regard this point as of so 
much importance. It shows that no man can really do 
without God. It fills life full of meaning. Show men 
what they really', want in their feverish rush after 
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wealth, fame, honour, and all the material rewards of 
this world. IjTell them they can rest in nothing less than 
conscious unjlon with Him who is the source of all 
abiding j<jy, and you. wil^ explain A: o them their oW 
cravings*. Just think of it ! In all .the drudgery of 
to-morroW; inwall the excitements of the days, beyond ; 
in loss and disappointment ; yi the splendour of suc- 
cess ; in our quiet dgmesticities ; in our fierce con- 
flicts with the world ; in all yie ups and downs and' 
ins arid outs of Hfe — we are. all in want of the same 
thing, the only reality that dan permanently satisfy the 
soul, and ’the strange thing i*s that often enough we 
do not know it. 

Oh, restless hearts, you dp not know what you want, 
but this is it. “ As the fiart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panfeth my soul after Thee, O God.” 

Now h»te is *he melancholy fact concerning sin : the 
sinner does not know what. he wants ; he only thinks 
he knows. When he seeks a gratffication in what he 
knows to be wrong it is like drinking salt* water to 
quench ttiirst. There is a voice within him which tells 
him that selfish gratification is wrong, and that life 
ought not to be sought in that way. He silences^that 
voice, only to find in the end that the joy of a moment 
has been purchased at a heavy 'cost. To seek life 
selfishly is to lose it. The sinner always knows he is 
doing wrong. What he does not *$eefn to know is 
that thfe end of* that wrong-doing is tlje loss of the very 
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thing h£_ tries to get : he grabs at life *and embraces 
death, raul knew what he was saying |when he ap- 
pealed to his converts to observe the fruits of a sinful 

m. ’ 

I can imagine that among my congregation at this 
momeh^ there is some poor fellow whq feels that this 
is not quite ^n accurate, description of his experience. 
I will suppose him to be a victim of the drug habk. 
Perhaps he knows «ve ^enough that this habit is ruin- 
ing him body and soul, and causing untold sorrow to 
other people, but he cannot stop. He will scheme 
and lie and stoop to the most wicked devices in ord.er 
to put himself* & the power of his enemy. If you*asic 
him whether he knows what he is doing he will tell 
you he knows perfectly, but that the temporary gratifi- 
cation is worth the terrible price. He will say that 
he is walking into hell with his eyes open "because it 
feels like heaven for ha}f an hour. Now, I do not 
wish to insist too scrongly upon the moral culpability 
of such a man as this, but moral culpability there mvst 
have been somewhere to begin with : he bailed his 
boat too near a catafact, and must have known at the 
time that hr was doing something he ought not to do. 
At present he is only a helpless derelict swept 'away on 
a flood he cannot control : we knoy^ well enough, and 
so does he, where that flood is taking him. The 
essence of sih is self-gratification at the cost of the 
common good ; any form of self-gratification'’ which 
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diminishes yodr value to mankind is sin. Here is a 4 
sin which begin in that way : now it is hardly a sin ait 
all : it is rather the terrible harvest which is being 
rea*ped froyi sm. Would p ny one need to ask whether 
this sill ,Vas a soul’s mistake ? To be«*re it was. If 
this poor \detirr\of his own folly had know;i whit th$ 
end would be, he»never would Jfave entered upon this 
course, but now he cantjot stop. He needs the strong 
hand’of a saviour, arid I fervently believe that he can 
have if. I will sa^ a word^abqut this presently before 
I close, but I do not wish for 'the mornent to lose sight 
of ihe pofnt at issue : every sin is a mistake. Like 
every other human activity, it .is a quelit Tor the one 
abiding reality of all existence, but it is not an innocent 
quest. It i» a quest made in a selfish way ; and it is a 
mistake, because the sinner has to find out in the long 
run that a «elfisb pursuit of life only ends in .death. 

Perhaps the example just given is not the beft that 
might be adduced, but it is sufficient for my purpose. 
I have chosen it because it is hardly possible tb enter- 
tain for sfleh an experience any other feeling than one 
of pity, and also because the fell result of illicit self- 
gratification is so cleyr, But take any otffier siqful 
deed or course of actiba, and you will see the sailne 
principle at work. *, What makes *a thing wrong ? Is 
there any conceivable (feed which is unchangeably 
wrong in itself ? No, there is* not. “ bin is not the 
deed,” Is Juliaaa ®f Norwich used to* say. ‘It is the 
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desire to increase one’s hold on life at Some one else’a 
cost 6t at the cost of the common gopd. A sinner 
may not be consciously disobeying God .when he does 
a selfish thing; he^probably^is not think\ng f of God at 
alb and yet hfc *is actually trying to* appropriite'God’s 
own life by snatching it from some on$ else* Any deed 
becomes sin t when this* js the motives f The very same 
deed may be sin in one man and^avipurhood in another. 
In the Indian Mutiny for instance, a small party of 
Englishmen, sustained by the courage and self-devotion 
of one good woman, held 'out for many hours in a small 
house against* a murderous horde of sepofs. In the 
end they werel overwhelmed by superior numbers*, and 
just before the last frail 4° or was broken down the 
senior officer turned to the f)rave lady, bowed low, and 
shot her through the heart. He did precisely what 
the enemy meant to do, though no doubt <they meant 
to do it more cruelly. What would have been wicked- 
ness on their part was kindness on his. No, sin is not 
fche deed; it is the motive thatjmspires the deed. A n d 
that motive is always the same ; it is the desire to get 
more abundant life by robbing 'others. The sinner 
may not put it this way to hirpself ; he may not*de- 
libSrately say so, but then he dcfes it. The sinfulness 
of his deed consists in the fact that* he is willing to 
gratify himself at the expense of others, without, per- 
haps, pausing’ to reflect upon the matter at all. He 
does not know either — or does not car® to kndW — that 
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tile life he craves is God’s own life, and that by the 
law of God’s oWm beings it is just as impossible to get 
andjceep that life in a selfish way as Jo try to preserve 
a flower fre^h ^for ? ever* by ([tearing it out of the bed 
•where it •grows. The end of such an- action is the 
death of the flower ; -the life goes bach to ’ the 
universe. 

It 'should now be pl^in that we can only get life 
by giving ourselves to it. This ij^the eternal spiritual 
law which sin tries in vain to violate. If .you want the 
ocean, plunge into it ; you caftnot carry it away in 
handfuls. If you want the life' eternal— flhe life that 
underlies all phenomena, the -life you 'iove in your 
nearest and dearest, the life which is God — you must 
give yourself A *to it in full and glad surrender. Thus 
the path of love is the path of life. It is also the path 
of wisdom, Whereas sin is the path of folly. ; In the 
long run it is the .path of light and joy, whereas -sin is 
the path of darkness and pain. Sin and love are the 
precise opposites of each other, and yet sinnfer and 
saint are, consciously or unconsciously, seeking for 
exactly the same thing. They both want the all- 
abundant life. •> 

a 

Will yoU allow me, in closing, to be very direct "fti 
my appeal to those who hear me ? I want you to see 
that all your activities come under one or other of 
these designations ; that they are concerned with the 
>aiihe eternal reality,- and that according to the way 
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you approach that reality is your self-expression failure 
qr success. Thus sexual love is man giving himself to 
woman to cherish, minister 1 , and protect. In so doing 
He loses himself ''to find himself in -larger and more 
abundant life • Lust is exactly the same thing working* 
in the opposite way, tearing *• away from* womanhood 
the life that seems attractive, destroying instead of 
building up. The same antithesis is everywhere dis- 
cernible. Whatever' is pot love is sin. Love is life- 
wardness ; sin is de^thwardness. How do our lives 
stand this scrutiny ? Can you honestly say that yours 
is governed 'by the love motive ? If not, what fruit do 
you suppose '^ou will have as harvests come and go ? 
Every cruel word you speak ; f every effort you put 
forth to increase your own well-being,* regardless of 
what it may mean to another ; every hard, grasping, 
unscrupulous use you make of time and ''opportunity 
will tell against you when the reckoning comes. You 
are making a bad mistake — the mistake of all self- 
seekers, whether they call themselves sinners or*not. 
Perhaps you do not know what you really want in 
your frantic efforts to get this and that which^ you 
liqpe will increase your joys. 1/ not, I will tell you : 
y(5u want God. That is why you ever reafch forth to 
anything thqt seems to you, for* the. moment, good. 
And you will never find perfect rest in anything less 
than communion with God. Jesus said so, and Jesus 
knew. ‘Having this, you have all. if you have been 
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living a life of sin, you are unhappy ; it could not be , 
otherwise. Aftd, remember, the real life of sin is just 
the. life of sclfWking, aftd that n^aybe lived by a' 
professing Christian with jwst the same result. He is 
unhappy $ he does not know God ; he ’has chosen the 
path of deafh. But, on the other hand, there is no life 
so sunken and degraded, so darlf*and sad, but that the 
light*of God will brea^ over it and the life of God 
will pour into it as soon as th£ r ^lf is laid upon the 
altar of' Christ-like^ love. I speak what «I know, and 
testify what 1 have seen , wheif I say that there is no 
evil habit wVich cannot be broken when*ihe power of 
Divine*lovc is sincerely invoked. I will, acknowledge 
no exception. I do not care* what you may have been 
or what you are, the claim of simple faith upon the 
love of God never goes unhonoured. It is as much 
a spiritual »law as the law that the wage% of sin 
is the death of the good the. 'sinner thought tC get. 
Almighty God, the Father of our Cord Jesus Christ, 
desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather fhat he 
should turn from diis wickedness and live. Believe 
it : claim the promise* and enter into life. 



LOVE DESTROYING' AND 
RESTORING 

Thou turnest man to destruction ; and sayest, Return, ye 
children of men. — Ps. xc. 3. . * 

T his text Has been burdening my mind for some time, 
because I could not see what it meant. I know now. 
It would perhaps be a useful exercise fof some of you 
to put the question to yourselves at this tfioment 
before we proceed any farther with our examination of 
the passage. What do you think this statement 
means ? In its English dress it is certainly somewhat 
obscurfe, and yet in the Revised Version of the*. Old 
Testament it has been allowed to stand. I think I can 

see the reason for this. It fa' because of the dual 

• 

meaning of the word destruction, and upon the inter- 
pretation of that word the whole sentence' turns. It 
is a word^ which may be gendered “destruction,” 
“ dissolution,” or “ dust.” , By analogy it has a 
further meaning in the sphere of ethics and religion, 
as we shill see. presently. The liierad meaning of the 
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text therefore *is, “Thou sendest man to the grave 
[or to the du&t], and sayest, Return, ye children of 
m^n, to the eai*h whence* ye were faken.” It is thus 
an *echo o( the .curse 'pronounced upon Adam in the 
’ third chapter of tlie Book of Genesis^ “ Dust thou 
art, and ilfito .dust shalt thou return.” . There is 
nothing very inspiring about this declaration, and yet 
there can be little dojtibt that it was present to the 
poet’s mind. There* is not in the Old Testa- 

ment tb encourage belief in personal immortality. On 
the face <}f it, therefore, we have here £ reminder of the 
brevity of"human life as contrasted wV^ the eternal 
greatness of God. The sentinient is the* same as that 
of the fine passage in the hundred and third Psalm : 
“Like as a 'father pitietK his children, so the Lord 
pitieth Lhem tfiat fear Him. For He knoweth our 

fra mi -: He remembereth that we are dust.* As for 

7 • 

man, his days ..re as grass : a% a flower of the field, so 
he flourisheth. For the wind pass£th over it, and it is 
gone ; and the place thereof shall know it ito more. 
But the mercy of *he Lord is from everlasting to ever- 
_ lasting upon them that fear Him, and His righteous- 
ness unto children’s children.” 

This, I? say, is all .are justified in assuming as*to 
the literal meaning, of our text.’ The Jew of Old 
Testament times did not greatly concern “himself with 
the survival of individual existence b’eyohd the grave. 
The only immortality with which he fyad much concern 
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was that of the nation, and that was an immortality 
entirely of thi9 world : Israel was God>5 child, whose 
•existence was guaranteed from generati/on to generation 
iff accordance with' the Divine promise. 'The thought 
of thd value of* personality, as we lcnow it now^ was a 
very gradual growth ; and it is interesting'fo note that 
just in proportion as the worth of the individual and 
the reality of individual moral, freedom began to come 
into prominence, belief in personal immortality began 
to grow too. But» this belief never attained ahy very 
great proportions. Even up to the time when Jesus 
was born tfyr notion of a life beyond the grave was 
very hazy, eve.u where it was held at all. 

But there is a further* meaning attaching to the 
words of our text, a meaning which has little or 
nothing to do with the question of immortality, and 
the literai'meaning is only to be understood as a figure 
wherewith to illustrate a moral truth. I am sure you 
will agree with m£ that this moral truth is what was 
really present to the writer’s mind when I tell .you 
what it is. I have already said that the thouglt of 
the text turns upon the interpretation yve give to the 
word rendered “destruction.” Now here is a very 
interesting point. This word is elsewhere' rendered 
“ contrition.” As stich it appears in various forms in 
some of the ’most familiar passages in the Psalms and 
the Book of Isaiah. Take, for example, Psalm xxxiv. 
verse 18 :*“Th^ Lord is nigh unto them that are of a 
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broken heart ; and saveth such as be of a contrite 
spirit.” Or take the fifty-firgt Psalm, verse 17 : “The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken and ar 
contrite JieuA, (5 ‘God, Thou wilt not .despise.” In 
both of th£se. beautiful devotional utterances the word 
used for “ contrite ” is that which in our* text is 
rendered “ destruction!” Now tfurn to the Book of 
Isaiah, and you will find the same rqAt word employed 
to express the same spiritual idei. Take the fifteenth 
verse of the fifty-sewenth chapter : “ Ror thus saith 
the high and Jofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Jioly : I dwell in the high and hefy place, 
with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, 
to revive the spirit of the hiimble and to revive the 
heart of the contrite ones.” 

This use of the word destruction to express* con- 
trition supplies the key to my text. I can se*e now 
quite plainly what* the Psalmist means. ’ He does 
mean, of course, that death is tl^e appointed lot of 
all me»f : 


Art is long, and timfc is fleeting ; 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

StilMike muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

But where would be the good of saying only this ? 
Especially vjhere would be the good of telling this to 
God ? God does not need the information. But'the 


N 
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vifhole subject takes on a higher meaning the moment 
we realise that this sentence is an acknowledgment of 
the gracious dealings of God with' 1 the human, -soul. 
He is the source of all contrition — that i#, He, humbles 
into the dust our pride and self-will. Go'd is always 
saying to the wanderers, “ Return, ye*children of men.” 
Destruction waits upon all our efforts after self- 
aggrandisement. pur ridiculous little pomp and pre- 
tence, our Jove .of recognition from our fellows, oun 
desire to domineer ovei one another — must all be 
brought lory. This is the tone and spirit of this whole 
Psalm. The sense of shortcoming is exceptionally 
great; the writer is all the time humbling himself 
before the Almighty, and entering sweetly into the 
recognition that the soul belongs to God and has no 
other -home : “ Thou hast set our iniquities before 
Thee, our secret sins in the light of Thy countenance. 

. . . O satisfy us early with Thy mercy ; that we may 
rejoice and be glad all °ur days. Make us glad 
according to the days wherein Thou hast afflfcted us, 
and the years wherein we have seen evil. Let Thy work 
appear,, unto Thy servants, and Thy glory unto their 
children. And let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us.” I think you will all agree that this is what 
the writer intends to declare. Just as death resolves 
the human 'body ipto dust, so will the righteousness 
of God humble our self-love that He may draw us 
back to Himielf. The spiritual truth thus declared is 
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exceedingly beautiful and helpful, and we cannot 
do better than \ dwell *upon it for, a, little while 
longer. 

How, does God *do all this ? God .comes to the 
rescue of majikind in and. through mankind. There is 
something here vrTiich the Psalmist saw in principle, but 
which aint il JeS>us came* the world 'had never seen in full 
expression. We cannot.now lt>ok statement of this 
kind without seeing it in the light which the Gospel of 
Jesus throws upon tt. On Thursday morning last I 
made a statement in the course *of my Sgrmon which 
needed expansion, and to which 1 promised, to return at 
some future time. As far as* I cart remember, it was 
something like .this. The love of Christ is such that in 
the presence of sifl it will willingly accept the Cross, 
and go on accepting it, until there is nothing' IdTft but 
love. Now this is a very far-reaching statement, with 
enormous imphcatibns, and I want yoi* to realise it for 
what it is. By the love of Christ, of course, I*mean 
the Divine passion expressed in the life and death of 
Jesus. I mean the love, of God in man. I believe 
that that Divine passion is at work in the worl&to-day, 
and that it i§ the redeeming force against which in the 
long run no sin or 1 suffering can stand. It centres in 
Jesus, and is set In motion by faith in Jesus, but I 
recognise it wherever self-sacrifice is turifing *pride and 
self-will to destruction and lifting mankind back to 
God, 


a*' 
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No imagery can rise too high above the dream of life, 

'No love-ideal soars too high above jhe vale 6f strife ; 

No effort of tlie living heart can be too highly priced, 

No sacrifice can rise above the 1 sacrifice of Chrht. < 

Go ; be a Christ, and in thy^tate of ClTristhood thou slialtknoyk 

All man can give to man to-dS^ \yas given long Ago. 

* \ f 
„ < 

Christ-love is God’s righteous lore repealed i;i man. 
Now, there are va^ous things which this love can teach 
us when we really get to understand the nature of it.. 
The first is th?t tfiere i§ r.o such thing as individualism 
either in suffering or, .salvation. At a certain stage of 
spirituaV'sTxperience we are prone to think a good deal 
of pains and penalties on account of wrong-doing, and 
it is right that we should. These pains and penalties 
are the outcome of what the Bible metaphorically calls' 
the vrseth of God. But there is no such thing as the, 
wr^th of God, if by that expression we mean that God 
gets angry and , cherishes thoughts'- of- vengeance as we 
mortals do; God is consistently and unchangingly love, 
never hate. But love pursuing sin may — iijdeed Vnust — 
inflict pain upon the sinner ; c th'ere is no help for it. 
The heat of the summer sun, the life-giver of ths earth, 

; hxay turn to lightning when its operations are hindered 
by adverse conditions. Just so it is in the dealings of 
God witk man. . Love is always love and nothing else, 
but love, will not hesitate to destroy that which is false 
and unworthy in human experience. It will strip off 
all the encrustations of our self-delusions, that it may 
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lay bare the soul. It turns to destruction that it may 
save. “ The fire f shall try every man’s work of what 
sort it is,” and nothing evil can en^use in the all- 
devoftring fl^nje. of the. retributive love of God. h 
hope yoti .will all admit this before we go any farther. 
If we could get aU men to ^tee that life is so organised 
that the love of £<jd will make htll as well.as heaven, 
the galh to true religion would be vast indeed. It is not 
now and then, but always, that the love of God works 
for the destruction of every dark and sinister product 
of human selfishness. If yotf sin yotf must suffer ; 
that is the law of the spiritual universe, the l,aw of love. 
Sometinfes it must seem as thoygh it were hot so, but 
the universe is wide, and whal we know of it now is 
but a small corner of the* great reality. He with 
whom “ a thousand years are but as yesterday when it is 
past ” has pl*nty of scope for the operation of Hfe pur-^ 
pose in the case of every single spul. Let me repea t»that 
anywhere and everywhere in the vast’universe of God 
love i§ the destruction of^evdrything that is not itself. 

But therS is nothing atomistic about all this. The 
very same love which the sinner feels as the wrath of 
God fs the love which suffers for him as well as in him. 
I notice that the one thing in the Christian Gosjfel 
which people feel t® be most prfecious, and which 
they are least willing to see assailed, is the truth that 
Jesus bore their sins upon the Gross. * Thfcy feel the 
truth of this even though they cannot, defend it, and 
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they are perfectly right ; it is the ^narrow of the 
evangel of the Cross. Without thi§ truth it wouhj. 
not be worth whjle to preach Christianity at all ; jt is 
the power of God unto salvation. It, if an impressive 
thing to recognise that thdihuman heart has instinctively 
perceived the redemptive \value of , this* truth even 
under the. most repellent forms of statement. But 
what I now wish you'to see is. the fact that the' range 
of this truth is mu£h‘ wider than is generally supposed. 
Love diviners such that it can recognise no self but 
the whole. It 'will keep on bearing the penalty of sin, 
no matter ^jvKose the sin may be, until sin is no more 
and there 1$ nothing left but love. Picture the matter 
to yourself in this way'. Try to imagine that the 
being you love most in all the world has been guilty of 
the folly of some action which has meant utter ruin to 
him oFTier. It may be your own child. What would 
you. do in such a case*? Can you imagine any penalty 
you would not be willing to bear if 'the object of your 
love could be saved thereby ? Would the sufferer have 
any suffering that would not be yours too Could he 
or she feel the awfulness of the situation more than 
you ? In fact, if it were humanly possible, would you 
<;bt willingly take the whole burden of responsibility 
upon yourself ? And even now your self-identification 
with the "pain and loss and sorrow of the situation is 
so complete th'at it could no farther go. I have little 
doubt that I am speaking to some one who knows 
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quite well what’it means to feel like this, for you have 
been through it. Very likely thpre is some one here 
whg is sharing a sinner’^ hell and feeling it more than 
the dinner himself. Well,* understand that you have 
entered* right into*the ver heart of the mysterious 
truth expressed *on Calv^y, the passion of Gpd for 
men. The nearer, you rise towards the ljeart of the 
all-Father the greater will this passion become. We 
can dimly. realise, therefore, *how Jesus must have felt 
towards* mankind. It was as jhough the sinner were 
Himself ; . nay, more than that* as thcAigh He had no 
self except* the sinner. Sin ifself is ijpthing but a 
denial of the love of God ; it, never is anything else. 
Sin is just that in human experience which is not love, 
and love must suffer to destroy it. Or we will put it 
another way : Sift is the attempt to build a wall of 
separation around the soul, and love is the lire 'etEfrrial 
shattering the b rriers and forcing its way in, that the 
imprisoned soul may find liberty. Sin always has its 
root jn ignorance ; it is the’soui foolishly trying to live 
by what is* finite instead of by what is infinite, and this 
is what love can never permit. And so the mighty 
process goes on, and, so it will go on until, the final 
victory is won and a redeemed humanity is gathered 
home to God. 'There is no hell Which love will not 
share, no cross it will not carry* no penalty of sin 
which it^does not feel as its own. iVm at a loss for 
language wherewith, to state this truth as strengly as I 
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feel it. But perhaps it may be put itfto a single sen- 
tence : there is no such thing in the wide universe of 
God as a lonely hell, although/; the sinner may feel it 
to be such. The love ef "God is always there : ‘it is 
that which m^kes hell, ami. in itself it is heaV£tf. 

But, some one may remark*, this is not just. You 
have practically told us that the righteous must suffer 
on account of the guilty, and must go on doing, so 
while, any guilt remains, But this is unfair. ■ If I have 
lived an upright. life, I am entitled to the * reward 
thereof ; and if my neighbour has not done so, he 
ought to r?ap what he has sown : what have I to do 
with his harvest of pain ? I can soon tell you/ Your 
own harvest of joy' will be incomplete while it is pos- 
sible to ask such a question. You cannot disentangle 
destinies in that way. Ask yourself what is noblest 
ancf dimmest in human life to-day. Is it uot the im- 
pulse* to place one’s whole consciousness of self upon 
the altar of redeeming love ? Is not the Christ man 
the man who refuses to be content while want., and 
misery, and ignorance work their* sad results in the 
shadowing of human life and the lessening of human 
joy ? Can you conceive anything higher than to be 
able to say, “ That loss is my loss ; that pain is my 
pain ; that life is nty life — I cannot come into posses- 
sion of my 1 own until that is redeemed ” ? I am sure 
you would feel ‘like this. Nothing less than this is a 
real participation in the love of * Christ that passeth 
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knowledge. »But apply it to sin too. You ought to 
do so; you {nust do so. Eyery sinner is a patient! 
in the hospital of Gc.d : he needs pity, for he does not] 
khow hcjv jll he is. • “ Th< y that be whole need not a,’ 
physician, but they that r e sick.” They that deserve 
the least 'require the Hit's t. God •feels towards every 
erring chjld p£ His just as * you feel, towards 'the 
child that needs the. most fronj you. It sometimes 
hap'pens that in a fafaiily circle’ there is one child which* 
is a lrttle more trying than, the rest v a little less at- 
tractive, unlovely in disposition, peCvish or sullen, or 
perhaps with a tendency to darker vjces. As a rule 
you Vill find that this is the child ,oVer which the 
mother's heart yearns most tenderly. She sees possi- 
bilities that others do* not see, and she knows enough 
of the inner history of that poor little soul to enable 
her to be«patient with the slowness of its growth’. Site 

•never takes t u e trouble to balance merit and •demerit 

1 * * % # * • 

: in the scales of justice ; she only knows that a child 
wfyich is morally sick needs her, and she gives herself 
ungrudgingly. That is just the way with God, and, 
the more we ponder the matter the more glorious 
seems the truth about redeeming love. ,Talk about 
justice !. There is n<? justice but love. God suffers fn 
the sinner when lqve brings the ’fabric of the sinner’s 
selfish hopes ‘and aims to destruction. *But all the 
Christlike love in the universe, accepts that suffering 
too, and rejoiaes .to do so. It cannot help itself: by 
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its Vtry nature love must suffer while %in remains. 
This is its high prerogative, its priestly glory. In all 
the Christlike lave which is at work in the hearts of 
men'to-day God becomes irmarnate for the jre4emptidh 
of the world, crying, “ RetuV, ye children of n\erf ! ” 
Take this truth home to yotr inmost fouls? If you 
have anyone belonging to you who is causing you pain, 
thank God for being allowed to bear it, for by so doing 
'you have entered into the fellowship of that suffering 
of Christ which J)y-»nd-by shall ripen into highest joy. 
Are you bearing some one else’s burden, agonising for 
some one else’s Jault ? Do not fret or murmur, and 
do not try to escape the experience. Never wish it 
otherwise until the thing that has caused this burden- 
bearing is at an end for evermore. Are you bound 
b y the cords of love to some one who' seems utterly 
unworthy pf the holy sacrifice, and who at this present 
hour has. chosen hell on earth instead of heaven? 
Then go into hell with him, for in this sacrament of 
love you r have become his very self. It is not fajr ! 
, I laugh at the word. It is something a thousand times 
better than that. It is God’s redeeming passion mani- 
fest in you for the utter destruction of all that would 
hinder two from becoming one. The one thing that 
can break a sinner’s heart is the love that will not let 
him go. Let him see love accepting his disabilities 
and sharing his cross, and you have done for him what 
loveless retribution (if such a thing were possible) could 
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never do. together we suffer ; together we rise. 
The sure and certain mark than; a soul has attained the 
pleasure of the statyre of the fulneSs of Christ is its 
wiilingnCss^tb 'identify its* .f with the lot of the sinner. 
No £v-x>ner has it gained the highest heights than it 
plunges to tf!e lowes'ydepths, tha*t it may accept the 
portion <3f thfe guUtyand set the sinner free. It should 
hiajte you happier ^nd sJronger*to know this. “ He 
that hath ears to hear, let* him hear.” This is the 
way in which Gad is reconciling the world unto Him- 
self. .you need ask ro greater privilege, you need 
seek^no higher joy. Far, far beyond *the bought of a 
bliss that* leaves a darkened* soul outside its heaven is 

• it 

the knowledge of. a # love that says, “Let me take 
the place of that suffering one ; let me bear all he has 
deserved ; let me enter his darkness and. his gain, that 
he may come to life and light.” Some of*you already 
know a litMe of what this means, for there may be just 
one soul in existence for whom you would be willing 
t*r do jt all. Understand 'then that this Is the last 
word of the etSrnal righteousness ; this is the truth 
wjth 'ut which heaven could not be. You are on holy 
ground, and the radiance of the eternal glbry is already 
shining through you. * “ The path of the Just is as the 
light of the dawfl which shinetji more and more unto 
the perfect day.” 
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Unto you first God, having raided up His Son Jesus, sent 
Him to bless you, in turning away every one of you froi$ 
his iniquities.—^iCTs iii. 26- 

This passage^ forms the conclusion of Peter’s address 
to thg populace gathered at Solomon’s Porch after the 
healing of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple. It was not a long discourse, but it contains 
so me remarkable things, our text being perhaps the 
most remarkable of all. Before going on tt> try to 
interpret 1 its message, it may be well to consider briefly 
and in detail the allusions made and the terms employed 
both in th£ sentence itself and the immediate context.* 

. The opening phrase is not without significance — 
“ Unto you first.” The apostle is here represented as 
telling his Jewish audience that the message of Christi- 
anity was intended primarily for -them. This statement 
can be readily understood when we remember what 
that message was supposed to imply ; you will find 
more than one allusion" to it in the verses preceding, 
and I ask you to notice that in emphasis it was quite 
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different froAi what a modern preacher would say, or 
expect his hearers to believe^ We must remember 
that these Je^s were lodking for A sudden and forceful' 
winding? up* of thd’ wftrM’s affairs. They were not 
anticipating an actual er i nf the wdfld so much as a 
fresh and rtlbre hopeful beginning. They thought 
that Godlwottld interfere by means of a supernaturally 
'gifted representative, called * th«j Messiah, and would 
break the Roman yoke fr.om off the necks of thfe 
chosen people. t Then, tjiey thought, „> long period of 
happiness and prosperity wfoifld begin, not only for the 
Jews but all the nations* of the dearth. I am not 
sure that this latter part of the blessing ‘was universally 
believed in ; on the contrary, soTne of the Jews loved 
to* dwell tipon the thodght that the Gentiles would be 
outside the scope of this promise. But here in Peter’s 
discourse it is stated as plainly as possible :*"** Ye are 
the children of the prophets, and ,0/ the ^covenant 
which God made with our ‘fathers, saying unto 
Abraham, In thy sepd shaH all the kindreds of the 
earth be blesseA” 

. The next.thing*tb notice is that the little group o£ 
Christians of whom Peter was the spokesman believed 
that th*e Messiah wfrcr should bring all tMs-aHSout was 
Jesus. They believed that the ’crucifixion had done no 
harm, so far as this hppe was concerned, beyond the fact 
that it had filled up the cup ‘of tne world’s iniquity. 
Thus Peter says* to his hearers, “ T^e denied the Holy 
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One arid' the Just, and killed the Prince of c life.” Peter 
irnd his followers believed that Jesus would come again 
frery soon, with great power and glory, , to inaugurate 
this reign of God for wh\cK afl devout • men were 
looking. I wisl^‘ you to notice that the Jews and 
Christians of this time were \ooking for exactly the 
same thing, only that the Jews did not beiieve that 
Jesus would be the means of bringing it about, whereas 
the Christians maintained that He would. 

There is onc^thtfr point of some consequence im- 
plied in the wording of' the text. It is this.: Our 
Authorised Versien says, “ God having rafsed up < His 
Son Jesus, sent Him to bless you.” But the Revised 
Version simply says, ' “ God having raised up His 
servant.” It may seem to you that this' alteration 
lessons the force of the saying, and that “servant” is 
not as good, a word as “ Son ” to express the "spiritual 
dignity of Jesus. If you diink this, however, let me 
assure you that you are quite mistaken. This is an- 
other of the allusions made in the text to ideas with 
vvhich we are not familiar now, but whith were of great 
significance to Peter’s audience. This is a.reference to 
that great idpal &et forth in the pages of the second 
Isaiah-^th&^suffering servant of God. Take, for 
example, Isaiah xlii. i‘: “.Behold My servant, whom 
I uphold ; Mine elect, in whom My soul delighteth ; 
I have put My spirit upon him : he shall bring forth 
judgment to* the Gentiles.” Now, the really striking 
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thing about *Peter’s use of these word? is the fact that; 
he identifies* the suffering servant of God with the 
.Messiah, a tfying the jews did n6t wish to do. Tife 
jews always* thought of* tie Messiah as a mighty con- 
queror, a glorious deliverer, The Ipt thing they ever 
imagined wa& that their Messiah could possibly be 
crucifiecftas af oonynon criminal. And .yet that is' just 
w^at Peter is now telling tfierry He tells them that 
the long-awaited Messiah hgtd come to earth as the suf- 
fering servant qf God had lived ifi~*ft!nr""midst as a 
poor manj had done His belt by riteans of the word of 
love and trbth to turn them away frem their iniquities; 
and that in the end they had committed the dreadful 
deed of putting bjim to death* with ignominy. The 
point of* his exhortation now is that they should 
repent of having done this, and should turn with all 
their ffearts 'towards Him whom the.y 'had thus 
wickedly ’-ejected. If not,* said Pejej, theywrould be 
left as completely outside the kingdom of God when 
carne as the most ,wicked*of the Gentiles would be. 

It is always ‘extremely interesting to me to get §it 
jhe bottom* of the ideas which are taken for granted ]n 
such a passage as .this, and I trustThesefore that the 
brief examination we'have just made wilh f.ot^be" alto- 
gether unprofitable. It shows* us, at any_rate, that the 
people who first heard my text spoken or read looked 
upon.dife rather differently "ft om what* you and I do. 
We are not expecting a sudden winding *up of human 
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iffairs and the leaking oj a fresh start; neither are most 
>f us looking for a dramatic second coming of Christ. 
Some of us may, 'bui our expectation is not so intense, 
is that of these first Chr Asians; But’ there is f one 
:hing in which w? take exactly the same ground’’ as the 
Apostle Peter and His friends :^Like thfem, we know 
Tom experience that the power of the* Spirit of Jesus 
ioes continue to bless* the world in turning men away' 
: rom Jpegrjniquities. ^ Let .me try to show you what I 
hirllc this mean's. - , , 

To begin with, 1 may as well say plainly, that there 
frio Subject, upotr which Christian thought' needs to be 
nore clearly readjusted at the present day than the 
subject of sin. It is not too much to §ay that the thought 
)f sin has lain like a nightmare upon the* Christian 
sqnsciousness for many centuries, and it is time we go| 
id of it. Jt has surprised me greatly' to observe 
lowness a and t’nvdity with- which many, even am mg' 
iberal religious thinkers, give up the sombre viewanjf 
he theologians of the past on this one subject. , Tivtiy 
eem afraid of being accused of trifling* with the moral 
ense if they obey their own higher instinot when coq- 
ide^ing the 'rtsponsibility of man- to God. We are 
anstanuf^uSing* told that if we 'say this, or* if we do 
hat, men wijj break free from all , moral restraints and 
>lunge into the pleasures of self-indulgence. Never 
vas there a greater deldslon. I do not deny that the 
.ppeal to fear' has occasionally produced sa’iutary results, 
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but, at the best, fear is a poor motive* for doing 
right, and altogether inferior it? effect to the power 
of love. 

Now, ju$t Iodic at tl^s quf stion for a moment, first 
in the«liglit c>f theological tradition, and' thin in that 
of spiritually Rinded gammon sens£. ^For ages the 
.theologian l|as bpen telling us, and the average Christian 
professes to believe, ‘that sin is some vague, terrible, 
bafflirig force which fia*s divided man from God and 
made it inevitable that God should takejK^rtflTsort of 
vengeance upon him. The situation «has been painted 
in the nfoSt ^sombre colours* Preachers nowadays 
hesitate* to say straight out as much as their ’doctrines 
imply, for they have a misgiving,»not only as to their 
validity, but .even as fo* their moral reasonableness. It 
was not so w&h t4ieir predecessors, however. Why do 
we so commronly fail to realise that "the horrible 
implications of *he conventional doctrine of sin do not 
belong to Christianity at all, but to* tlie inhuman 
theologisings of centuries ljter ? — and a . sinister 
inheritance they ar§. Thus, whether we say it plainly 
or not, the ordinary -dpctrine of sin implies an angry 
God*, a fallen race, a distant judgme^A^fy, and a 
hopeless punishment of* tfre impenitent, ^t also implies 
that God has be'en defeated in His own universe, not 
merely by one than here and them, but by ihe whole 
human race. It tells us ’explicitly that 1 God feels Him- 
self unable to forgive until He has inflicted some 
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penalty upon some one for the wrong-tloing of man- 
kind. It assumes, moreover, that none of us can free 
outselves from the* dreadful entail ; individually we are 
not responsible for the eitfranc^.of sin* jn to, the world, 
but we are just -as guilty as though We had started pure* 
and flawless ; ifl t^ie sight of God we, are aril foul and 
polluted, and, we ought to feel v .t. We areq ? l miserable, 
sinners, no matter howrfcputable the life we have liVed ; 
and until we realise this Gdd’s pardoning love cannot 
even begii> *o take effect, and the merits of the Saviour 
will be of no avail. 

I am quite Convinced that this way ^''viewing the 
subject of htunan imperfection has done a great deal 
of mischief in the world,* and is having bad results 
to-day. Thank God, men « art *breakin^ away from 
it in spite of the theologians and e/en in spite of 
the preachers. It has made much misery, and has 
hindered untold thousands from rising into a purer and 
more spiritual experience of the relations of the soul 
and God, while it has led men to despise rather than to 
reverence human nature. Somehow, we fail to see that 
when we pour scorn and contempt upon humanity we 
are bringing^r. indictment against God, “ in whom we 
live and move .and have our being.” The. greater part 
of the ordinary so-called Christian doctrine of sin is a 
sorrow-breeding lie. ‘ We have got to change the whole 
point of view, “^e must not continue to let men think 
that unless they can screw themselves into the mood of 
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Self-loathing tfeey are regarded wfth disfavour in the eyes 
of God. Instead of thinking of humanity as a Divine 
idpal gone gfieyously wrong, we must*think of it as a 
Divine urtfojdtn’g, the ‘lull* glory and plenitude of which 
“is not* yet. We must think of human ljfe as a progress, 
and sin as the? occasional wanderirtg from the king’s 
• highway. e* m'ust think of it as an upward reach, and 
sin as the temporary failure to attain. An athlete sets 
forth to run a race, and in so doing slips and fn! Is ; but 
he would not haye fallen, if • he hid wuOver run. A 
soldier gpe^out to contend against the foe, and suffers a 
severe defeat but he would not have been defeated if 
he hacf never fought. Is not .this atruat point of view 
than the impossible # talk about an otherwise perfect 
world man ed by the presence of the intruder called 
sin ? Every upward step, every expansion of e*peri-. 
ence, ever f emergence of higher possibilities, renders 
humanity liable to fail in new regions <)£*attaiif’ment ; 
but these failures are the failures of the child learning 
to w<tlk. We may supi t‘he matter up by saying that 
sin is not a positive force marring a previously perfect 
world, but theincidental failure or failures of humanity 
in its upward progress- towards the full” eaiisJt ion of tlje 
eternal life which is etSrhal love. 

It once we can grtsjy this simple* truth, and, adopt the 
corresponding point of view, we shall «come to see that 
there is.jio sin against God wRich is not also a sin 
against man. If once we can get men’s minds open to 
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this illuminating fact, f.he gain to true religion will be 
immeasurable. For oi^e thing, we shall get rid of all 
unreality in our “confession of shortcoming and wrong- 
doing. At present, we come" inf.b church and confess 
sin in a general way without seeming^ to realise'that the 
real sin consists in the injury we have dbne to man by 
the omissions' and commissions'* of our Selfish everyday 
life. Just look at the case for a moment. Ask your- 
self what you have ever .done that you know and feel 
to be wrong' r°k* yourself why it was wrong, arid you 
will soon see that it was because you have caused pain 
or loss tQ, some individual, or some cifcle of human 
beings, or humanity as a whole. If, for example, you 
have become the victim of an evil habit, you are not 
only injuring yourself, but causing sorrow and hardship 
^to those who love you. Moreover, instead of fulfilling 
your vocation in blessing and helping humanity, you 
may bfe a cur,°e, to it ; you are doing har,m not only by 
the evil you have wrought, but by the good you have 
failed to'perform. If you are a bad husband and fa/her, 
vour life is casting a blight over your wife and children, 
for no life can be isolated or lived to itself alone. It 
ojnly requkcs a little reflection in order to see this. 
There is'nbt a single human acrti'bn, not a single human 
thought, yrhich can properly be 4 called sinful which is 
not a wrong donp to humanity. Y ou cannot sin against 
God without sinning Ugainst man. Any evi^.done to 
yourself dr to aijy other individual* i> an evil done to 
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the whole racA It is no use trying to separate between 
God and man when considering this question. All sin 
rqpy rightly be thought of as in&juitfy— rthat is in-equity 
or* inj usticej-.be tween j tHfe individual and the race or 
’•betwe&nl man and man. I want you hard-headed 
Englishman to»go home and think/ this out, and then 
• see whethe?it is pnougH to come to churjh and confess 
sin as though it had jiothing *to (Jo with the effect of 
your life upon human happiness. The world is suf-j 
fering *to-day because we are. trying tp roore off one 
another instead of helping ©n<! anotlfler, trying to grab 
and keep t£e good things of earth for £>urselves instead 
of malting them a means of blessing to /stir ltind. We 
are jealous of one another ; cruel ,• censorious, afraid of 
trusting one another* ; crafty, insincere, intent upon 
gaining by one another’s loss. Imagine the jyorld 
purged <Jf iniquity — in-equity — and 'it would be 
heaven, 'fheje is hardly a jingle things could men- 
tion as being a ’cause of sadness or uneasiness to 
those who are now listening to me which is not 
traceable in some way to human selfishness, and 
human selfishness is* bound to show itself in action as. 
iniquity. 

Suppose you were* to test your lives in this way. 
Suppose instead of paying, “ I fepent of all my sin 
against God,” you omit the genejal statement for 
a whiles and say : “ I repent* of /having shares in 
a business which *is dealing unju&ly with those it 
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employs ; 1 repent trying to* entrap tny neighbour 
into a deal which would have been a gain to me and 
a loss to him ; X repent!' of having been a bully to those 
in my power ; I repent of being- hard ■ upom-the weak 
when I might have been helpful ahd considerate ; I 
repent of making Home miserable by shewing my worst 
side there and r my best out of dbors ; I re'perff of having 
considered my own^ease and comfort when I had* the 
opportunity of lifting burdens from weary backs ; I 
repent contented with my own lot when 

there were wrongs to be' righted and griefs to be com- 
forted all around me ; I repent of refusing to respond 
to God’s call' Jto be a helper in work that lJy near 
to my hand.” I think if sin were confessed in this 
way for a while the world might get on .faster. All 
suchthings as these are iniquities, and ‘sin against God 
*is iniquity against man. , 

ThiSi brings me straight to Jesus. Why is Jesus the 
Saviour and Redeemer of the world ? It is because He 
saw so plainly that what fhe world was suffering fyom 
was lack of lo/e. Iniquity is only the .refusal to'obey the 

law of love. If men’s hearts were filled with love the 

♦* 

world wou^fjUisfr’filled with joy. Jesus not only saw 
this but lived it, and to do so, in the presence of the 
blind selfishness of humanity caused Him untold 
suffering, and finally brought Him to a violent death. 
The greatest iniquity the world has ever penetrated 
was the killing of the Prince of life. No sooner was it 
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done than solne of those whojhad kn9wn and loved 
Jesus began to* see what it was that had given Him such 
ppwer over their hearts. They 1 found .too that He was 
alive and *h<^lpirtg and*pu] 5 porting them in their endea- 
vour to Hive the life of lov, which He had lived. This 
discoverj^camd to thefn as a kind, of emancipation,. a 
wonderful 'spiritual, upfift setting them free from their 
former worldly feelings and desir<j6. They found that 
this new life was a life of far greater happiness than* 
the old life of petty struggles an^j ambitions had 
ever been. They just yielded thdhi selves up to the 
spirit of JeSus,' which to them wsis the spirit of 
love, and they found that it transformed their whole 
world. 

It is domg so to-day. Faith in Jesus is faith in 
Divine love, and that is the one thing needed jt(j turn 
men awa^ from’their iniquities. So long a§ men go on 
fighting one another, and trying to get th&J>ett*r of one 
another, so long will the world be dark and wretched. 
But so soon as men bqccrfie willing to ta ke up the Cross 
in their desire to serve and help one arftJther, they .will 
learn that there is .nothing in the wide univers e so 
strong as love. It;.is all so simple“and y^t so sweetly 
true. Yon can soort prove it for yourself if you like to 
try. If you will jusj give yourJelf up to the service of 
this dear Redeemer of mankind, if you will let His 
spirit., possess you wholly, you ’will ’neve# need to fear 
again. There is a wonderful raptv^e in being delivered 
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From self-service, self-pity, self-regard.* To be filled 
with Divine lpve is to be filled with 'joy and power. 
There is a glorious exhilaration in being alive when jjpu 
know th$t you are the servant qf God t® qn<? great end, 
namely, filling the whole earth witfi the swefetness of 
Divine, compassion and making 4 it a kingdon^ of love. 
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ff we walk in the light, as*He is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of J'-sus Christ 
His Son cleansed* us from aH sin.*— I St.,John i. 7. 

It is somewha? remarkable that the latter part ot our 
text should be so frequently quoted ijpart from the 
former, and yet, as cfm easily be seen from a scrutiny 
of the whole passage in which it appears, the writer 
never meant that the two should be „consider5d' in- 
dependentft. The latter part of the text,* indeed, is 
immediately dependent upon*the former*- “^When this 
fact is taken into account the effect is rather striking. 
According to the writer of this epistle, “j^-Wood of 
Jesus Christ clean Seth us from all sin ” — if we walk in 
the Jight. This is hirdly the way in ^rhich we art 
usually accustomed to hear the matter stafed. It k 
far more* cohmjonly pdt thus : The blood of Jesus 
Christ will cleanse yt>u from ill your sins if you will 
only accept by faith the benefits of tjis atoning work. 
But acceptance on faith and walking in the light are 
surely not quite the* same thing. Thtre must be some 
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ratio between, the tw&, but walking in *the light does 
not imply a completed action ; rather it implies some- 
thing which is continually going on. Let us lqok 
into this question, for it is % 'highly in^pwrtant 6ne/ 
To get at the' meaning of the text we shall have ttf 
try to get at the bottom of the terms 1 employed in it, 
and that will involve putting 'sorpe'prepossessions out 
of our minds. ' 

To begin with, let me remind you that the writer 
of this epistle belonged to the great Alexandrian 
school, and therefore his favourite ideas and ways of 
putting things are those which were characteristic of 
the Alexandrian thinkers, especially Phikn. Now, one 
of Philo’s principal sayings was that Qod is light. 
He meant that God is the universal mind, the mind 
which contains nothing of error, and from which no 
truth is hidden; God knows all, and sites it as a 
whole. Th~ Alexandrian Christians gave this con- 
ception a great ethical value. They thought of 
knowing and loving as being the same thing He 
that loves knows life, the life of God, as it really 
is. To be filled with love is to* have found the heart 
,of things. A further way of putting the same truth 
was to declare that wherever ‘the flame of love, the 
spirit of , pure unselfishness, wg.s« kindled in a human 
heart, .there God was present as the light of the world. 
This light is never wholly absent from any .man, but 
sometimes it is a mere glimmer in the darkness. To 
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p God who Indwells humanity*— and who' is present 
in every humair soul, however dark that soul may be — 
these old tl inkers gave the nam£ of the Word, the Son, 
or* the eternal. *Christ,*,“ The light that lighteth every 
mag that cometh mto the world.’ 

ThisSl^the fcieaning* of the terra employed, in the 
•first part of our .text. *The Vriter says we must walk 
in that light — the light.which is love — if we would be 
in harmony with all the rest qf existence. We have to 
be true'to it, and refuse to^substitute anything else for 
'it. We must obey this inward lighf, the truth which 
:is love, an 9 we shall dwell with God. Tips is not 
merely Believing something it is being and doing 
something. “ Doing^ the truth,” ‘the writer of this 
epistle calls *t. 

Nqw let us look at the second part of the* text. 
What is the blood of Jesus Christ ? Some of you 
may think at oijce that this is e. question jpArieh requires 
no answer, for every one knows the answer already ; 
but Lam not so sure #bo\it that. By the. Klpod of 
Christ the Johannine writers never mean the actual 
physical blood, which* was shed # on Calvary. That 
blood was all spilled.in a few dreadful hours ; it fe^l 
on the ground, and th&re w r as an end of it. • But there 
was another kind ofi blood, of wliich that blood was 
the symbol, and which ^made Jesus ^willing for that 
blood tp^ be shed — namely, the forth-given, freely- 
offered life of Christ, the God in maij. Jesus revealed 
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that life, lived that life, gave that life, find in giving it. 
called it forth in others. Jesus nevefT did anything 
else t^i give His life kll through His earthly ministry. 
The light by which He walke/t was the lofe of God, 
and that love made Him desire to give Himself c^aP 
pletely* to .the task of drawing all men yio a holy 
fellowship with God. No sacrifice-. could have been 
more complete than the sacrifice which came to an end 
on Calvary, whereby Jesus demonstrated in the fullest 
degree the love of God in man giving itself to' and for 
man. Do not think of that sacrifice as^thpugh God 
had arranged rt in some formal wajr disorder that He 
might be free to forgive sins. What happened simply was 
that a perfectly noble and unselfish human being was 
killed by a wicked world, but the spirit* in which He 
livfed* and died went on making others^ willing to- live 
the same* life. That spirit in other people — the spirit 
}f self-sacrtfe'-ing love — was, and is, the real blood of 
Christ ; it is a spirit of wonderful redeeming power. 

A tJ?^4,,c| u estion we must, ask before passing on. 
What is the sin which is here referred to ? Well, 
ivithout entering into any elaborate explanation, let me 
?ay that iv is that spirit in human nature which tends 
to make a' man look after himself at the fcxpfense of his 
fellows. .It is the exact opposite ef the spirit of Christ, 
[f the spirit of Christ is the spirit which sacrifices self 
for the good of others*, sin is the spirit which- sacrifices 
jthers for the safce of self. If the' sjJirit of God is the 
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spirit of light^ this is the spirit if darkness. It is the 
source of nearly all the unhappiness in, the, world to- 
day. To cleanse the world frofn tne presence of this 
evif spirit \s the 'one gfeat 'thing that needs tp be done 
fahnycjer lo ssfep it 'and unite it to God.’ 

YouclSq nW see quite plainly where th.e writer of 
our text is takmgms,. He is *no obscurantist, this ; he 
means every word he .jays, and hs? knows quite well 
why he says it. He does not, put his case quite Jn the 
same w*ay that a modern jhiuker wou'd put it if he 
were stating it for the first* time, btft those for whom 
this man "wrote wbuld not be in any* doubt as t0 bis 
meaning : they were used to this way of ^putting things. 
Such terms as those I have now Examined had a well 
understood "alue and significance for the Greeks and 
Jew^of Alexandria and places like Alexandria. * Their 
mental syrilbolsyfrere not those which we use now in 
our ordinary everyday speech, but tfcgy— Wer£ quite 
good symbols, with a moral and Spiritual content of 


gretov beauty and powpr. * The only danger *tj using 
them to-day is that we may use the form without the 
content. Do not let tis make that mistake now. L?t 

* r * » t ****** 

me urge you to put .out of your minds at? once aqy 
interpretation of these*Words which involves*the accept- 
ance of something which you cannot gee a good 


reason. 


Now.I^ will make bold to say that, whe*n you come 
to think of it, vt»u*cannot see any gojd reason why our 
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Lord Jesus should ha^e had to die on Calvary in order 
that God might feel Himself free to fofgive human sin. 
Thousands of hymns in 11 be sung this week and thou- 
sands of, sermons preached in yvhich the assertion will 
be made that by^ IJis sacrificial death Jesus frfeecl -mjffP 
kind from its guifr, and that all we haVe nqit> to do in 
order to be justified before God is to. claim the benefit* 
of that finished work. But that is simply not true, 
and no one could possibly show any good reason why 
it should be true-. There i% not a hint or a suggestion 
in my text that this was the result effected by the death 
of Jesus.,, Jesus was tortured to death, no. by God,, 
but by man. The spirit of love in Him came into 
sharp conflict with the spirit of ignorance and hate in 
His murderers, and overcame it by submitting to the 
woist'that it could do. Every one who has ever. loved 
Jesus since that day has felt the potfter of' that same 
spirit in hb-Jhsart. To* love Jesus is.towalkin the 
light. How could it be otherwise ? The passionate 
loyalty,,ftf (Peter, James, John,, and later the Apostle 
Paul, to the risen and exalted Jesus, was caused 
by the. .fact that Jesus lived the atoning life, a 
life that submitted to death rather than change its 
holy purpose. Trust in Him at once resulted in the 
uprising of that same ‘life in .their own hearts. It 
made them like 1 ; Jesus, and cleansed them from the 
presence and power of the spirit of darkness and death, 
which we call sint, 
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Try to understand this, for it 'is perfectly simple as 
well as gloriously true. . The only way to save a man 
from the d minion of sin 'is to bfing. him under the 
power of t.he spirit of JesuS, the spirit of light and love, 
tljesptrit of'harmbny Vith God. Thfe longer a man 
livesutha^i* the dominion of that spirit the less opportu- 
nity does sin obtain wiflhin him and thejnore does He 
becoftie like Jesus. Iji fact, jhst in proportion as he 
ceases to be a sinner does fte become a saviour. 3 This 
is precisely what the writer means by this text of ours, 
and he could not have told us ahything more beautiful. 
To walk Inf th'i light of that truth gives the spirit of 
Christ flSil opportunity within us, and, the blood of 
Chris'", that is, the forth-given life of Christ, the life of 
God in every man, cleahseth us from all sin. 

But, some one -will say : You have not told us every- 
thing. ^ Think of. the terrible condition of those who 
are without God and without hope in this world. 
Think of the brdken-hearted man -with" a guilty past 
from which he cannot get i-ree.. Think of the sinner 
whose burden of sin is so great that he-' feels he can 
never get rid of it in this world or the next, and that 

f * % -\jt i x r ^ j ^ 

atonement can never be made. WhafhSve y.ou to say 
about a moral problem such as this ? 

Well, I have nothing different to say from what has 
already been said, but that is sufficient. The truth 
thus declared in my text will cove5r*every moral problem 
that can possibly, arise, I think it \yould be true to 
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say that comparatively few of the mep and women 

before me feel the burden of personal, guilt to be so 

’ awful that they cannqt expect forgiveness from God 

without some drastic outside action onthe,, part of a 

redeemer, and yet every one of you<- would atjmit anjJ, 

deplore the prftjehce and the, power ( of su^‘rJi”your 

lives, feut even if it were so, fven if there were some 
- . <* 1 « { < 
man here to whqm life is now a black midnight 

because of some wicked deed of course of action ih the 

past, the mernoi^' of which is an unremitting torture, 

the same principle would' hold good. The blood 

of Christ will cleanse you from that foul'iyie if you 

walk in' the flight. But you must walk- in the 

1 light. If you have anything hidden away which 

you ought to acknowledge, and« dare not # acknowledge 

for fear of painful consequences, you are not walking 

in the li^ht. ' Bring that thing out of the ddrjchess 

and sbow^it to God. If you have injured any one, do 

your best to' make restitution, for that is what this 

writer means by doing the, truth. You cannot make 

full restitution — no one ever can ; but yoU can put 

away coward fear and do your- best, and God never 

asks mbf£'?iW that. Come out into the light. Have 

nothing in your life that yoq dare not face, out. Be 

true at all costs, and see what follows. You will feel 

r ‘ t * 

the peace of heaven enter your storm-tossed soul. 
You will not beieft <tc fight your battle alone, nor will 
you feel that you are. All the love in thfe universe 
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,will come to your help, and will brealc one by one th« 
chains that ‘bind you to your evil past. .There is 
nothing which jieeds to be dofae for ’you which i( 
cannot ^ do* It* will conform you to tjie likeness* oi 
JSSisa»by separating you from sin and # uniting you tc 
eternal lota. i?emembe|r that when«a man has become 
So changed in spirit. and outlook upon life" as to be 
utterly incapable of a, Sin $1 wjiich he was formerly 
guilty, he is now as though that sin had never*been 
committed. He i& cleansed.frt>gi the Stain of it. He 
is a new man. Henceforth his. greatest joy is to be a 
living sacrifice tb the ideal of Jesus. He.has-escaped 
from selfhood into the life of God. 4 

There is a class of sins to which, of course, it is nol 
so easy to apply .this principle, but it holds good all 
the if you only give it time enough. And nc 
lesser principle v’ill do anything at all to help in such 
a case. I mean, say, where l man ha$«blighte3 and 
ruined another life than his_ own, and cannot overtake 
the mischief he has done. In Such a case repen&ance, 
if genuine, would mean bitter and unavailing sorrow. 
If it .did not there would be something sari lv. wrong 
with the quality of the repentance. I verily believe 
there are some people in the world .who hardly dare to 
repent of their wrongdoing, because they know that 
other lives which they have blacl^enecf still remain in 
sin. Did any of you grown men ever lead a.weak lad 
wrong ? Did you ever teach foulness *to^a pure heart ? 
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,Did you ever introduce an innocent Being to scenes, 
•where he or she was not strong enough to stand for 
purity and truth ? Then I do not envy you your st£te 
of Inind when you think of your recdrd. '.'You Have 
a good deal to put right besides your own &a 
In fact# there is no salvation ‘for yoii.whitn has no 
relation to these victims of your, evil days. But, for* 
your comfort, let* me tell you t that the same thing 
'applies to salvation in general. If you are truly 
penitent you will find that it is your lousiness to seek and 
to save that which is lost, here and hereafter, and all 
the love.of Chi 1st in the spiritual universe is with you 
in the task. That is what God wants you to do, and 
you must never mind how much t it costs you to do it. 
It will demand your very ‘life-blood, and you must 
not withhold it. The blood of Christ will be^Jbfcdin 
you and through you for the sins of the woVld. 

Go, an of *you, to your divinely appointed task of 
manifesting the love of God to a perishing world. ' Do 
not suffer anything to keep you back from it,. It you 
are a sinner, that is the best way to get free from your 
sin. . Ajjd, the more you can rise above sin the more 
you will go on pouring forth that sacrificial, wonder- 
working life, just as the mounting sun of springtime, 
the light; of heaven t becomes the 1 life of every leaf and 
flower that struggles for expression upon earth. 

He whose heart is full of tenderness and trutjv 

Who loves ( mankind more than h6 loVes himself, 
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And-cafinot find Topm in his heart for haje. 
May* be another Christ. We all may b$ i 
The saviours of the world, if ye believe 
Jn^the Divinity t^at dwells in us 
And wofship # it, an^J nail our grosser selves, 
Qur tempers, greeds, and our unworthy aims, 
l3pon the Cross. Who giveth lov^ to all 
Pays kindne^ for ufikindn&s, smiles for 
And lends new # courage to each fainting heart. 
And strengthens*ho*pe and scatters joy abroad. 
He too is a redeemer, son df God. 
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Take away the filthy garments fr&nvhim. — Z ech. Hi. 4. * 

This passage was* written abqut 520 years before' Christ 
was born. It refers to a' time of new bu^ pot very 
hopeful beginnings in the later history of the<£ews. We 
need to know £ little about that period before we can 
rightly understand ahd enter into the spirit of the text. 
There is no more interesting* book in the world than 
the* Old Testament, even from the human point of 
view ; but* it has suffered greatly at 1 the hinds of its 
interpreted. Jewish it could be more intelligently 
handled even to-dky by some of its most devoted 
readers. TJiey fail to take account of the^ historic 
perspective, and therefore they fail tcf appreciate a great 
part of Jt;s moral apd religious* - value. « For instance, 
tjiis book- of Zechariah becomes illuminating and 
suggestive ‘as soon as we take' account of the motive 
which impelled the' author to write. Some of you, 
especially the ydpnger men, ipay regard this as a dry 
book. So it is, if you are unable to. place ypurself in 
the author's circumstances and look dut upon life as it 
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were from hi# eyes. If you can do thstf you will find 
that the book Is anything but dry. Suppose we try to 
dg it now. 

'The c$ntral\vent* in *l?ter Jewish histojy was the 
*cap ti^ity in Babylon. The flower of the race was 
carried away iJjf Nebuchadnezzar, ^ncf heki in Jhraldom 
in the great city.of, Babylon Tor more tharvt-wo genera- ' 
tions. Cyrus the Persian overthrew Babylon about the 
middle of the sixth century s.c., and gave permission* 
to these exiles to # return to their homeland, to resume 
their national life and reconstitute thAr national worship. 
He gave them no military protection «in so doing ; all 
he gave them was permission, so to speak, to restore 
under his overlordship the life t*Aat had been rudely 
broken, by • NebuchaUnetezar. When these people 
returned to their own land they were very- poor ; 
thingsVefts^uite different with them ’from, what they 
had been in th$ years before Nebuchadgezzr#tl«cended 
upon Jerusalem. * They found Palestine a dreary waste, 
as it had been left by, its ‘oppressors ; Jerusalem lay a 
ruin ; the whole ‘territory was infested* by freebooters, 
and border raiders from neighbouring states ^conse- 
quently they could not at once realise the hopes with 
which they had c et out upon their return journey from 
Babylon. They had been home about twentj-five years 
before they began to rebuild the Temple. As a matter 
of fact, from this time forward ’Israel was never without 
a foreign master. • People looked wjstfully’back upon 
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the lost splendour o/ the days of Davicrand Solomon ; 
they were longipg for a restoration of those, great days, 
'the palmy age of ancient Israel. ' We find echoes of 
this .ideal in the New Testament/ You .remfcmber the 
contemporary prophecy, concerning Jesus He wijs^tO' 
receive the throne of His father David, and of His 
kingdom thpre was to be uoend'. Yo,u remember, too, 
the pathetic lameni of the two who were journeying 
1 tp Emmaus when Jesus, overtook them. They said 
sorrowfully to ope another : We trusted that "it had 
been He which should have redeemed Israel. For five 
hundred years these people had been tanging for the 
impossible — thp restoration of the old kingdom, the 
days of magnificenceind splendour, the days of Solomon 
and his father David. They meVer came again. Some 
great preachers or the time of our text realised this, 
and began to tell the people that it was not so desirable 
as they suppose^ that Israel should be materially great. 
Nehemiah, for instance, said to them in effect : Do 
not trouble any more abouc political dominance, and 
splendour ; *be content with the far nobler mission 
of being God’s moral and spiritual witness in the 
world. So their message henceforth is a spiritual 
one : Rebuild the Temple ; deft that be the centre 
and symbol of the spiritual wo^k. that you have to 
do for the world. 

These were the conditions under which Zechariah 
to write and speak. He found the people 


ran 
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disheartened, Aid he wanted to Encourage them ; he, 
found they, were giving up hope of a 'restoration of 
national jfc_stige, a(id he wanted to pomt out to them* 
their truer vocation therefore the purpose of his book 
■is to the people to recognise thatrvocatlon, and to 
symbolise • and ^express, it by setting* to work in earnest 
upon the rebuilding of She Temple. * Thisis*the*meariihg 
of the book, this is why it wao written, ancf it is mainly’ 
Owing to the efforts of Zechariah and a few prophets, 
like him that *the Temple was actually built at last, 
remaining a witness for gejiei%tion%to Jehovah in the 
midst of^the nations of the eafth. • 

Now*let us look at the text itself. . Zechariah here 
describes one of a number 6f ‘visions which he uses in a 
parabolic sf-jnse. He* seems to see Joshua, the high 
priest, the spiritual representative of Israel, standing 
before th* angej of the Lord. “ The angel of the 
Lord” probably is the accredited reprpsgp^|tive of 
Jehovah in any uge ; it means tije rnfn with spiritual 
vision, and it may therefore mean the prophet himself 
and tlTose like Ijim. Poor Joshua stands clothed in 
filthy rags, ^nd Safan stands near to resist him* 
“ Satan ” here is not quite tHfe -Satan of Christian 
tradition. ,He is not necessarily a wicked being at all, 
he is simply one whpse function it is for the moment to 
accuse this representative of spiritual Israef at the bar 
of God. The Lord refuses to*listeh to tfie accusation, 
and instead issues, a command : “ Take away the filthy. 
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garments from him. 6 ’ He continues, ‘f/§et a glittering 
diadem upon' his brow” — the symbol of victory — 
• “clothe him m royal garments.’^ Then the angel, 
turning to Joshua, says : “ Behold, I iySve caused thfne 
iniquity to pass from thee. .( . c. Thus $aith the 
Lord of Hosts :<Jf thou wilt walk in My ways, if thou 
wilt keep My charge, then thou shalt also judge My 
house, and shalt also keep My courts, and I will give thee 
.places to walk among these that stand by.” It has 
been suggested that we have here the original <-of the 
parable of the Prpdigah Spri. I har'dly think that was 
so, because though our 'Lord’s acquaintance* 'with the 
Old Testament was greater than that of most of us, 
I do not think He ( needed any special inspiration or 
prompting in His employment of picture or parable to 
teach spiritual truth ; still the resemblance is striking. 
Our text is almost an equivalent of ** Bring forth the 
best rojje^nd put on him, and put a ring on his hand 
and shoes on hi' feej. For this my son was dead and 
is alive again, and was lost and is found.” I do not, 
however, think, that Zechariah had ( this far-reaching 
evangelical significance of the trpth in his mind when 
he'uttSted it ; L.repekt, his object was simply to hearten 
and encourage the Jews in J :he practical work of 
rebuilding the Temple and in the spiritual work of 
fulfilling their true mission and vocation amongst 
the nations pf the' earth. Zechariah did not see the 
.universal application of the truth as it was Inade.by 
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Jesir. Ther^fc a principle here which goes very much 
farther than the prophet himself saw^'and it is my 
task to attempt to s£t that principle before you. * 

1£)ne of* the ^eat problems before the religious^ and 
philosophical minciof to*day is the problem cf personality. 
Many of* us hardly know what to think about it. Some 
of our oldest assumptions cowerning it have Ijpen over- 
thrown of late ;* sdmg of the familiar landmarks of 
thought have been Wiped out.* For instance, we have 
been accustomed to assume that personality and self- 
consciousness me&nt almost the game thing, were 
practically co-ejrtensive ; that fs, that jour thought or 
your knowledge concerning yourself represents all that 
you are. Consequently it ‘has .Jjeen assumed that 
personality jn this* «ense was self-contained, and 
absolutely exclusive of all other personality ; that. I arp I, 
and you ane you ; and that if we exist *to all eternity I 
shall remain T and you will remain you, and,£hif by no 
possibility can .the territories of ojir rftpective beings 
ever overlap. But in the light of psychological 
research in receipt times we have seen* reason to 
reopen the wtyole question, to re-investigate certain 
of these assumptions.^ We are 6erng» told^hat self- 
consciousness has a very, restricted area compared with 
personality. If yoq have been on board ship in mid- 
ocean, doubtless you have noticed at, night,* when the 
moon was shining, that you were bailing as itwere in the 
midst of *a disc ©f .light, which might extend for many 
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miles on every side bf you, and yet beyjnd it there was 
a vast extent ‘of unillumined surface of the illimitable' 

e ** 

* ocean. That is a not inapt figure /pf what the psycho- 
logists are telling us about 'ourselves,.'' This self-cbn- 
sciousness of ours, which seems so reail, complete, and all- 
exhaustive, is after all like the. illuminated disc on the 
surface qf a vast, dark, and mysterious ocean of beings 
Or, again, it has 6een compared to an island in the 
. Pacific : every one of the beautiful islands there is the 
summit of a mountain which may be five miles deep ; 
that portion which lies beneath the surface of the ocean 
is vastly greater than that which appeals abo"Ve it. So, 
the psychologists say, our true personality ’is vastly 
greater than our consciousness of it ; and, what is more, 
the submerged portion is the seat o*f inspiration, and does 
more work for us than the conscious mind has ever 
done; so they tall it the sub-conscious mind.r I f£el 
that tp^h.e a somewhat- unfortunate title. Sometimes 
it crosses my Vision that perhaps that so-called sub- 
conscious mind is the true self ; perhaps it is more 
really conscious than this somewhat illusory ‘self-con- 
sqpusness that we feel to be all. ‘Genius itself has been 

*■ "S- 

described as the upr&sh of subliminal faculty. We all 
Know, however commonplace we may be, that some of 
our best thoughts are those which come unbidden ; 
which, as 1 " it were, leap into consciousness from out of 
that mysterious region* I have described, which is vastly 
greater than you have any idea of,, for that personality 
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of, yours cameftom God and is only partly held in trust 
by you. 

Great as that discovery is* if such it.be, its^flrbllary 
is greater *still.,\It is ‘that our assumption concerning 
the alf-cxclifeiveneSs of lour particular personality is not 
justified b^ the? facts. 'Thought can* be flashed from 
.mind to mind Jp-dajf apparently without the ^inter- 
mediary of any material substa'nce Whatever. You are 
thinking, perhaps, of some* particular sacred song that 
once mbved you greatly ; whilst you are thinking of it, 
your neighbour in the pew bSgins to ham it. Or you are 
just going to speak at the table about something which 
is of family importance, and. you are .anticipated by 
husband, wife, or child: there seerfie to be a mysterious 
inter-relation, of minds! How far one being can inter- 
penetrate another without cea’sing to be itself I.do not 
know, butnt least we have got as far*as this, that our 
supposed isolation is not really* a fact : yve eroi»embers 
one of another, knd, if you pres6 the truth a little 
farther trustees of one. ain't hey. • 

The influence «f these conceptions -upon religious 
thought cannot fail <0 be enormous .and far-reachisjg. 
Their moral significance is quite "a? greaWas their 
metaphysical* interest * »I have only mentioned t£e 
latter in order that 1 gaight get af the former. There 
are two ways, ‘broadly speaking,* of .describing man’s 
moral status in relation to Gbd : one is that human 
nature is essentially bad, with perhaps certain possi- 
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biM&~ of good ; Ihe other is that Human nature, is 
essentially goqd, with certain liabilities to evil. The 
“ former view has been the 6ne usually taken by Christian 
teachers. They find small 'justification fo/ it in "the 
New Testament, least of all in°the Words Of Jesus, but 
it is older than Christianity itself. Jesvis Himself was 
callgd a^ sinner by those“who taught it. The priests, 
and the Pharisee^ exclaimed to one of His disciples 
.when they cast^Him out. ‘ tf Thou wast altogether born 
in sin, and do^t thou teach us ? ” As it his been 
taught by some <of the greatest of Protestant epoch- 
makers — Martin Luther, for instance — ft has been held 
to mean the total depravity, the unrelieved wickedness, 
of human nature. '-"It has been contended that the 
human soul is so dark, so nttdrly depraved, that God 
had to. instil some portion of Himself into our human 
nature to make' it possible for us even to •'wish to be 
better .p<J do not pause to explain in theological terms 
how it has been held that these lamentable conditions 
came to exist; suffice t it ‘to ( say that with^frange 
unanimity Christian teachers have taught that the fault 
toa^always in man, that he could have helped himself 
and did jaot. Thd 1 human intellect and conscience have 
revolted against the more terrible implications of that 
horrible doctrine. "Few men,, if any, ever held it 
consistently ; in factj I think I might dare to go so far 
as to say not one, even when he was most convinced 
that he did: It told the mother nursiner her babe at 
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her breast, that babe oyer whom* her soul yearned, 
‘which was to &fer as. a breath from heayen, to believe 
that it was in reality* little fiend, whose proper habitat 1 
was* the infernaj'i'egions. Great Puritan preachers have 
described, these deir little ones as being in (Sod’s sight 
vipers, venbmous reptiles, loathsome Creatures, only fit 
.to be destroyed. # .Whjft a horrible pervereioat of .the 
teaching of Him who -said, “ Suffer *the little children 
to come unto Me, and forbid .them not, for of such*** 
the kingdom of ‘heaven.” Byt I am glad it was made, 
because it has carried as far as it .could go, to its 
logical an 4 repellent extreme* that Jiew of human 
nature which I have been indicating tp you. It is a 
false perspective ; no one has ever*«held it consistently 
from the fits.. The fVuth about human nature is far 
greater, richer, nbbler than Christian thought has even 
yet artteulSted. The reason why I have mentioned 
that repellent distortion of a "great truth- is.What our 
Christian thinking has not vet shaken Ttself free from 
it ; the language of our s^rn^ons, prayers, and hymns 
often seems to presume it. We speak? act, and tKink 
as though humanity Had no worth at all in the sigh^^dT 
God, were innately bad, and thaf the thisag about 
which God is chiefly Concerned is human s;n and how 
to get rid of it. What a poor, parochial view of the 
meaning of thi universe ! The* truth is that man is 
essentially good; evil is but the’tSmporary limit imposed 
upon the nature* which is God-like,, it is not his true 
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home, it does not represent his eternal destiny; , it is the^ 
filtliy garment; which hides and obsci/res 5 but which 
ought never to have beeh identified with the pure 
spirit of life beneath. This' is the m6$sagef of Jesus • 
That man v has always been wofth the saving,; and that 
he only needed ‘to be shown where hre belonged, re- 
call^ to*Jum$elf,'. and restored v to^th,e Father’s home;, 
he never has been v expelied from, the Father’s heart. 

♦ -Perhaps I need tp explain a little more in detail the 
application of ttys truth, r for fear you may mistake my 
meaning. Some*. of you-'may suppose that this is 
equivalent to saying that the worst ‘of imen. contented 
in their wickedpess, do not need to be improved ! It 
is the precise opposite ; it is the declaration of the false 
life as opposed to the true. * Evil is of the nature of 
limitation ; it is the darkness where tKe light ought to 
be. It is a negative, not a positive, *term. * Y6u may 
call evil^ositive if you' like, but if so, you must- call 
good negative*; when the one is the* other is not. 
When the gas lamps arq lit 1 in the street you Jjecome 
aware of the shadow that was not there before : is the 
Shadow as real as, the light ? Not'at all < : t only marks 
thfc placejvhere it 6ught to be ; if the light could take 
possession of that place the darknfess would be swallowed 
up, not merely driven out. Evil k a larger term than 
sin ; it represents, all . the unideal in the universe of 
God — pain, -poverty, w'aht, conflict, struggle, mourning, 
woe. There is a purpose underneaththe imposing of 
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,that conditk>n>hich is worthy both of God and man, 
for I can see no Aie^ns of declaring the essential nature 
of good apart from the discipline of struggle and' pain/ 
To* call eyil eternal ft a contradiction in terms ; it is 
nothing piofe thai? the* teniporal prjvatiori of good, it 
is that against yfhich goOd proves and Realises itself. It 
• is of God’s appoistment and'for us *6 ovefcoA^, -Sin 
is simply acquiescence *jn limitation, the choice of the 
lower and lesser in the presence of the higher and fulled 
It is not man’s true life, nob his resting-place. Tt is 
the filthj^garment that hides*a f)ivin» being. How far 
a man is responsible for his own transgressions none of 
us is in a position to say ; a/1 jthat we dafe affirm is that 
we know when we are doing wrofrg and when we are 
to blame, but we know ‘not when our neighbour is 
culpable. Mr. TVlallock, in his “ Reconstruction *of 
Belief,’* gif' ?s an example (for the accuracy, of which 
of course I cannot vouch) of. a, man \%jh° *thi tS&gh an 
accident in a goods yard w^s deprived of a portion of 
his bwin, and this reacted .unfavourably upon, his 
character. Whereas before he had Ifeen noble and . 
upright, generous-hearted, conscientious in the dis^ 
charge of his duty, he was afterwards cunning, peevish, 
base, and uhrejlable m* his conduct. Mr. Mallock 
may hot have stated* bhe whole of the case, J>ut all it 
would appear to prove, is that tfie^&rea of the self- 
expressioij of the soul of that man was limited. A 
dear friend was felling me the othej night* something 
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about his own father, a godly man, noKjb and upright, 
who had served his Master, Christ,. through the’greater 
part of a long life.' Ip the evening of his days, ^nd 
largely in consequence of his laborious rand .unsparing 
efforts in the causa of truth, he* fell seriously ill. The 
illness affected’-his Ipind, and, said his sb.n, “ It seemed 
.afterwards as -thofegh he were somehow a lesser man, 
not only intellectually, but even morally. Henceforth 
r Utrseemed to be a . little , more irritable, grasping, self- 
conscious, anxious for -praise. Spme uncharitable 
people declared that now he was revealed in, his true 
colours, that before he had been masqulrading, but we 
who loved hirfi at home knew better. This was not 
my father ; my father was that former, larger man.” 
I might have added, “Yoiir father was more and 
greater even than you ever knew.” As poor Robert 
Burns once wrote — 

Thou knowe^ Thou hastTormed me with passions wild 
and strong, v 

And listening to their watching yoice has often led jp* 
wrong. 

hJy experience as a, Christian minister) with the cure 
of soulST teaches me the overwhelming truth of that 
pathetic utterance of the Scottish poet, f cannot put 
myself in my neighbour’s place'. * i know nothing of 
the predisposing 'influences in his case, I know nothing 
of the hardness of his struggle before he fell; only 
God knows that, . Let none of us take the place of the 
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[ccuser of soul^, or we may hear from the great^white 

:hroi:e.the.wo«fe, “ The Lord rebuke, thee, O Satan. 
Take away the filthy garments . frqm him.” My 
mfipsage to yob— and I 'utter* it with all solemnity, 
believing it to be God’s word — is you arfi not your 
sin. You "neve* were. • That is the filthy garment that 
( hides the child of God* Sir? is the y€n.gate you have 
closed upon yourself,. behind •which* your imprisoned 
soul tries out for life* 

How shall wfe put into practice tjie exhortation of 
the text? Look *nto thc**Ufe*of Jfsus. We are not 
only greater thjn We seem, we* are th£ keepers of one 
another’s* souls. It would lift a great' deal of the 
hopelessness out of the yearning farrow that some of 
you feel for the wandering and the lost if you could 
only just look at* them as Jesfis did. “ When he.came to 
himself he said, I will arise and go to my 'father.” Every 
sinner must come to himself Ijy the feeding, upsa husks 
on this side of death or on the o’th^r, arid every saviour 
must go on seeking while there is a sinner left.* Every 
wanderer away intp the darkness, the midnight of* the, 
soul, must retiyn unto the Divine home to wear the 
diadfem of victory ; and you and I’aTeGod’s a.ppoinfed 
messengers *to publish that truth to all the nations upon 
earth. That is*why,vje ever, heard it, that is why it 
has become a living experience to Some of us. If you 
would save a man, you’ must ‘bfelieve in him. If he 
cannot believe in himself, vou must make* it possible 
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for him’ to do it. You must help him, jlift him, restore 
and encourage him, claim him for G6d/ tajce away the* 
'filthy garments c from him. 1 That principle holds just 
as true of your own individual life, djar friends, tb,6se 
of you who feel like sinners and those of -you Who do 
not. Is then? , L sin taking hold upon you whose 
very presence is\a ’humiliation/ and which is working , 
havoc and ruin in your soul ?, Remember, you are 
that sin, and therefore you can rise above it. Is 
there a weakness that ypu dare not tonfess to men, 
but that you have ofteh confessed and lamented over 
to God ? Remember, you are not thaf weakness, and 
that God’s Strength is yours. What, then, are you ? 
You are a son of God, whom the Elder Brother came 
to seek and save. Rise, child of the Highest, claim 
your heritage and enter upon eternal life. 
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THE ANGEL OF SOUL 
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heed that ye dhsp^se sot cme of these little ones ; 
for I say unto you, That in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of My Father VJfich is ♦n heaven, — St. 
Matthew Yviii- to. 

Tins passage is peculiar to bt. Matthew’s gospel, 
although it here forms part of a. discourse which has 
its parallels i*} Mark 'and JLuke, as we saw during the 
reading of our ‘lesson. Although this is the oijly 
record we have of, it, there can hardly be a question as 
to its genuineness. It accords*well with tjie view that 
Jesus always topk of the sacrecfness o5» child-life. In 
spirt and meaning it is ciosely akin to the beautiful 
saying contained ir^ the very next chapter, “ Suffer little 
children, and fcjrbid thgm not, to come unto Me ; for 
of shell is the kingdom of heaven.* 

This is not the first •time I have preached from this 
text, but I think I can now .see a little more deeply 
into its meaning than was formerly the case. The 
circumstances under which this sentence was first 
uttered appear to have been as follows : According to 
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St. Matthew, the disciples came to Jesu| asking, M Who 
is the greatest Jn the kingdom of lteaverj?”*ahd for 
■reply Jesus took a little child into His arms and said, 
“ Except ye turn, anti becfime. as ljttle children/ ye 
shall not enter Into the kingdom of heaven.,” ® After 
thu^s speakingt,of the childlike, quality) as being neces- 
sary fornthe’ spiritual ljfe,*Jesuscwent on to talk about 
the child himself, and* to warn ‘His hearers against 
reeking to do harm to kny sucA. * “ Whoso shaA’ cause 
one of these little ones iyho believe in Me to stumble, 
it were better for hint that a* millstone were hanged 
about his neck, ynd that he were drcJwned in the depth 
of the sea.” 1 ‘.‘Take heed that ye despise hot one of 
these little ones ; fpr I say unto you, That in' heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of My Father 
which is in heaven.” ’ ‘ 

Two questions emerge here. First, Is Jesu/; speak- 
ing only of child-life ? Further, What does He mean 
by the expressifcn, “Their angels do 1 always behold the 
face of My Father” ? With regard to the former of 
these questions* it seems to me that, although Jesus 
begins with a reference to child-life, ,He goes on to 
refer tohuman nature in general, in so far as it exhibits 
the childlike quality. “ These little ones .Which believe 
on Me ” meant Peter, James, apji John, and the rest 
of His following. . ‘They described the simple souls 
that followed Him arid loved' Him for His own sake. 
The “little ones” of the earth are the lowly, the 
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obscure, the tdespised, the forsaken, jind even the 
morally weak. ’ In the heart of Jesus there was always 
a great compassion for suclx as^ thfese.* He was never 
hartl upon those upon whom the world was ,hard 
already. *. The vices He most detested were cruelty 
and spiritual pride. 

Let us understand, then, to 'begiif with, thatbythe- 
‘‘little ones” in oqr’.text Jesus means the teeming, 
multi^hdes of commonplace men and women who have • 
no great opinion # of themselves, wh© have_ never had 
much of fi chance^n this wdrld, and'who are more like 
ignorant^ V'aywhrd children than anything else. It is 
of such as these that He speaks when*he says, “ Their 
angels do always behpld the face of My Father.” “ It 
is not the will of your Father which is in heaven that 
one of these little ones should perish.” The use’ of 
the worfh-ajigel*' iS no dftubt a reference to «the current 
Jewish belief in guardian aifgejs, although probably it 
also meant sofnething m( .;e. What that something 
more is we shall see presently* Let us first see a little 
as to what the contemporary belief in* guardian angel®, 
was. In the earlier kboks of the Old Testament the 
term “ angel ” usually stands for some manifestation 
or expressioh of God Himself. It seldom means a 
heaven-sent messenger. ThS pious Israelite *of primi- 
tive times did not care, to use the foord Jehovah too 
freely ; ljence, when he wanted to say that God had 
revealed Himself ‘to him, he said jthat “the angel of 
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the Lord ” had appeared to him, Wh&f he meaqt was (> 
that in some way or other, in dream or 'vision, or some 
'other fashion, God'had ma*de His- will known to His 

a c, t m ' # u v 

worshipper. That was the sense in which .the phtase 
“ the angel of the Lord ” was' firsf emplftved, as you 
can see ironist the earlier bboks of*tjie Bible. As 
time w^nt ,or M However,' the Old Testament writers- 
began to think and to speak a little differently. ^They 
libgan to make a distinction between God aM His 
messenger, and Co think qf Him ^s making .use of 
subordinate beings for ( the declaration of Jiis will. 
These subordinate beings they called Mangels. Some- 
times the angel was only a God-inspired man, a 
prophet, a seer of truth. Sometimes he was thought 
of as a supernatural being, a'denizen of another world, 
an* angel as the ordinary child of to-day is taught to 
think of tbe word. Sometimes, again, the*tjfin angel 
was extended to cover great natural upheavals, special 
portents, such as earthquakes and fiocftis. It must be 
in this sSnse, for example, fhat the word is employed 
Jn the well-kndwn sentence, “He fnaketh His angels 
spirits ” — that is, “ He makedi his rfngels sweeping 
winds ' i -— “ His ministers a flame of fire.” 

In the century and a half preceding "tlie birth of 
Jesus, a §till further conception' of the meaning and 
function of angeis .grew up. , In the iJook of Daniel, 
for instance, you will notice that nations ss well as 
individuals 'are supposed to have their guardian angels. 
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When you gatf # home just take the»Book of Daniel, turn 
to the*tenth chapter, and read the section from verse 
13 to verse 21 ; you will see that conception distinctly 
stated . The “angel*” idea is fendered in the Author- 
bed ‘Version of* thb passage as prince.” The 
u princes v heiH are ^supernatural beirf^ ** Every nation 
had its prince or guandian spisft. *^Fhe # guardian spirit 
of ISrael, as you will* see frorti this particular passage^ 
was Opposed to be tlie Archangel Michael. ^Agaift, 
Daniel* is represented saying in tljp lions’ den, “ My 
God hath sent His angd* afid h^th shflT the lions’ 
mouths,’ and have not Kurt mq;” I have before 
told yoi 5 how the Book of Daniel came' to be written, 
and of the fact that it is ’dramy, a beautiful story, 
written, Hks “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” to hearten the 
people in a timfi of national'struggle and distress. * Of 
course*^h*s does, not detract in the le^st from the value 
of the book -quite the contrary. In the apocryphal 
literature which* belongs to* tjiis period there are 
numerous references to ik€ popular belief in the agency 
of guardian spirits. No doubt the idea of a guardian 
angel for every nation was the outcome of the gradually 
clarifying monotheism of Israel.* • You all kaowthat 
the early •Israelites beKe^ed in Jehovah as their tribal 
God, just as other y^tions had their own gods. When 
under the influence of the gre&t prophets they came 
to think of Jehovah a*s the Gbd of the whole earth, 
the deities of the* various nations sank in •popular view 
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into the position of guardian angels. t ®By the tin*e 
tliat Jesus came the belief in guardian- angels" of aH 
sorts was widely accepted.' The .Sadducees did not 
believe in them, but practically all the^c'ommbn people 
did, and Jesus Himself appears to have done so, as we 
learn not onlyjErcfcn this passage*, but faom others like 
it, sych as, “ Ther^ is jvy vn the^presence'of the angels 
of God over one sihner that repenteth.” Read in the 
lighjf °f contemporary 'belief, therefore, the oh'/ious 
meaning of the beautiful passage which' is our text was 
as follows:* "Do qpt bfe sp’ foolish as to despise the 
poor, the lowly, „the weik, or those ' upon whom the 
burden of life' presses 1 heavily. These are Gocl’s little 
ones. They are de?r to Him, although they seem to 
be of so little account in this worid. He watches over 
them and cares f° r their Welfare. Hd does not wish 
any of them to ‘perish on the .way to the dvejriasting 
kingdom.of His^love and joy. In heaven their place 
is already preparld, apd "the guardians o£ their destiny, 
the angels* of God, behold Wish unveiled face the glory 
of tRe Lord.” Plainly this is a poetic expression of a 
great truth. . • „ 

Jesus «2>ad a peeks' mind. I am sure you will not 
object to my saying that. I repeat, Jesus hid a poet’s 
mind, a fact which distinguishes .Him from the best 
of His immediate, fdllowers. For instance, in the 
course of his missionary* journeys the Apostle Paul 
passed through some of the most beautiful scenery in 
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the world, hut t in his writings hs never says' a word 
about it. H ow lifferenf with Jesus !^*He was inter- 
ested in everything, beautiful that ca,me under His* 
nofke, bolh in ’nature* and m human life. He talks 
about \he lilies of *the .field, the birds ' of -the air, the 

0 * 

sheep on the hillsides,, the widow wH<j .aast her mite 
into the treasury • and,»when ilfwanted jrn* illustration 
of . the spirit that was. likest God’s* He took a little 
child \ptween His knees 'and* bade His bearded. ibl>- 
lowers look at him. Tfhey were onjy children them- 
selves, and He wanted»tbetji tf> seejiow betTUtiful was 
childlike 'simplicity. Yes, Jestis had fhe poet’s vision, 
and everything spoke to Him of God. . '* 

But does this poetic statement abput guardian angels 
mean no mo;£ than I’ have said so far ? Are we simply 
to understand oil the authority of Jesus that, we are 
looked <*afftr from the. side of the Onseen by some 
representative or mediator qf the goodwill -of God, 
some angel whose special work ij is to see that "evil 
does not destroy us in spite of ourselves ? • Well, I 
cannot but think .that there is something more here, 
and that Jesus knew it and meant it. I will tell you 
what it is. We may qr may not h*aVe»a guardisai spirit 
as distinct* from ourteives. I am really not mudh 
interested in the qyystion. . My heavenly Father is 
guardian enough for me. But i,d« believe with all 
my heart that we, every one of lis, have a higher jself7 
a diviner being than we know, the angel of the soul, , 
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ever present before <the throne 0 of God f .< I would fall 
back on the ancient Old Testament ^dea, jndeajr thaf 
•this guardian self pi ours* is a manifestation of God 
Himself. It is at once His ‘being and 'ours, '$ie an^he- 
typal reality to' which we in the enchshall conform. It 
seems to me J:l^at> it is to this truth, wfccch is thousands 
of .years old, Jthatjesti* was alluding in bur text. 

This is hot an easy conception to make clfear to 
everybody, but 4 I will try to state it as plainl^and as 
simply as I know how. It far from being mere 
speculation', nor floes 'it belong only to the region of. 
Christian theolpgy. The general tendency of the 
modern scie'nce of- psychology ’goes to donfirm it. 
Within the past tep- years or so — nay, much more than 
that — workers in the field of human psychology have 
developed a theory which has come 1 to be called the 
theory of the sub-conscious ,mind., Stated broad 
general .terms, it seems- to be something like this : A 
vast amount cff our ordinary mental » action goes on 
outside -the region of otin consciousness altogether. 
Wfe have all read recently of a distinguished lady 
novelist who declares that when she, has selected a 
ttteme «for treatment she simply turns it over to her 
SUb-conscious mind and lets it«akme for a while. Later 
on she finds that somehow it ha§. jnatured without her 
conscious co-operation. Of course, £ft& does, not mean 
that her sub-conscious' mind has saved her all hard 
work. Nothing of the Jcind. • She* means that it has 
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told her whaf ,tp think about a rtheme, and then her 
reason *ets,to wqrk to plan it oq,t. lio less a man 
than Dr. CJifford t(jld me the other night that he likes 
toVselect 9 his Subjects vfel> inf advance, for a similar 
reason. . I can bear testimony to the same truth myself, 
as no^doubt of the members of*t]m congregation 
could in their own case. 

The theory of suh-oonsciouS cerebration — to employ 
a sci&^ific phrase, forgiv£ me for using it — is nQj? so 
well established* that it fan hardly be seriously disputed. 
Some eminent psychologies ‘carry, the ffttory much 
farther than others do. They hold jhat the conscious 
mind is "but a tiny thing as compared, with* the sub- 
conscious. They hold that the djtter is infinitely the 
larger and the truer* seif. This is a startling fact if 
you just think 6f it. John Smith, who supposes that 
he knocks ill about himself, knows comparatively little : 
he i9 but the smaller portiop; a tiny corner of his real 
personality. The truer self is 'in ,the i%gion of thesub- 
conscious. The sub-consdous is the seat of inspiration 
and of Intuition, Most of* us know that we usually 
see^ a truth long before we are able to reason it out. 
The d?eper mind flashes it to thaf surface mind which 
we call tha reason, *and the latter sets to work*to 
justify it. Reason pjiods along- ®n four feet, intuition 
soars on wing». Most of our best scientific discoveries 
are made in this way — first the Hash of intuitio^^aricT 
then the slow, experimental confirmations of what has 
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‘ thus been seen. The best thoughts of the best minds 
in every field' thought come iq, this,, way, often" 
Unbidden and unanticipated. Genius itself has been 
described as “an uprush of Subliminal" faculty,” jfer- 
haps the best definition that could be given. „Mind, I 
am not arguing for intuition as agaii^t reason. We 

' need b&th. ' ,The t subv conscious may give us some o 
foolish things as well as some wise ones, and the func- 
tion^ of the reason is to Judge and decide upaffl the 
material presented to us. But here- is the striking 
thing aboTic this .theory, the reason why I have men- 
tioned it to you 'gt all. It seems to show that human 
nature is far .greater and more complex'" than is 
ordinarily known. , The name sub-conscious is a poor 
one for the region thus disclosed. It would be far 
better to speak of it a§ the super-tonscious. The 
conviction it forces upon one is this — we e?ejjs one of 
us have a diviner self, our true being, the source of all 
our best inspirations, the guide and guardian of our 
growing souls. That divifler self may fitly be termed 
the' angel which- doth always behold the face of the 
Father, for it is essentially one nvith God Himself. 
Ltffiking upon this Expression of His own being, God 
sets us as we essentially are. • ° 

There are great questions suggested here, into which 
I do not propose* to* enter to-night, although I have 
my- ~wn views upon ‘them. But.it would not be 
honest to pass them by unmentioned. Will you 
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kindly let mefiji^icate ftiree of them at least ? There 

isp the question qf the true relation of the being of 

God to the being of, man. 'Where, do*es the one leavtf 

offend the other begin ?* Whit is the dividing line? 

Frank*!),. i do not* believe there is, any dividing* line, 

although* it se»Jns so *to our limited <sonsciousness. 

Our being is God’s, net sonfe^JF it merely, buft all of 
... , •• • .. 4 r J . * 

it, although our prerent consciousness or it is our owa 

The &jyritual ideal is to reach ‘ the stage when wg»can 
say with fulness* of knowledge, and .not merely as an 
act of faith, “ 1 and rrfy lather are, one. ,r, "*A further 
and almost equally difficult question is that of the 
relation of the deeper self to that oh which we are 
conscious. To all intents and purposes it would seem 
as though the two mfcst. be separate beings, but I do 
not believe the/ are. It only seems so to the lower, 
not to hiprhsr. I *must just le£ve the question 
there. The third question Jis that of the reason why 
there has ever £>een a lower and a # higliter at all. Why 
are we imprisoned here r* * Why are we surrounded 
with mystery evet* as to our true being and the mean- 
ing of our lifef What good purpose is being served 
in the sorrow caused, by ignorance* or moral failui^J?^ 
sorrow whith every otie of us is compelled sooner 6r 
later to know? Tjs^se are prtfblems upon which I 
have- already sflid something in J)/evious sermons I 
do not want to spend time* # upon them to-jaightT 
although they cannot be ignored. Let *me compre- 
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. hend the answer to them in f this o^e f ^general state- 
ment : We ar^here that the f eternatyy glorious reality" 
Vhich is at once* opr being* and that of oar heavenly 
Father may manifest its trud' nature,^ "That 0 can ofitily 
be done by* limiting or attenuating i*s resources, c You 
all know well enough that the thing yo^most reverence 
in .the *life of anymSip is that which has made the 
greatest demand upon his betten nature in the presence 
of adverse circumstances. Some one you loye^is ih 
trouble, for example, and at oqce you fly to ,the' rescue. 
SomehowYhe experience i$‘feltrto be a grand one, and 
the sweetness of the relationship c tlyis indicated is 
thereby enhanced. ° Everything* worthy iA human 
experience has to become manifest in this way — first 
the limitation, and then the great Infilling of the rising 
tide of .the Divine life. ‘It is just this principle which 
has given the Cross of Christ its power ovef* tfre hearts 
of men. As I have said before, one Pafil with his 
thorn in the ffesh, ydth his conflicts and disciplines, 
and testing times, is worth* ten thousand seraphs as an 
expression of the innermost of God, f the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge. Give me the Paul, and you 
ca^keep the seraph.' This is a tempting theme, but I 
must not stay any longer upon iv. All I want you to 
see is that these three* questions re not forgotten in 
my consideration of the meaning^of our text. 

. JW the emphasis dPthe text itself is put in quite 
another plate. The beautiful and helpfuf truth it 
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contains, and ^hi^h I believe Jesus .really meant 1 , is that 
tye are one jnd *a^ already ideally present in the heart 
of God. Ihe lowly ones ®f the far A — ay, and the 
gre^? on'tl, to<5 — are • immediately and eternally in- 
cluded* in. the gfory, of God. He is nof bn that side and 
we on this.* Hsi|life«is,our life, His purpose our goal, 
His will our good. Here is » ti &tR of great practical 
importance, and one which will greatly help j/ou in living 
your d^ily life if you will ®only give it a chance. JJo 
begin with, .it should-teach you, charity and reverence for 
human nature, i ou see tlj at child whicir is born in 
the slum tenement and reared in filth and penury. 
Ever sines she was a baby she has known little but ill- 
usage. Blows and curses have'beer. her (daily fare. As 
she has grown, older she has become like her sinister 
surroundings. She is coarse and unclean, she has 
developed canning little „ways, and looks upon the out- 
side world 'as an enemy to be plundered. Her very 
face tells the stoay of her environment. It is "not 

beautiful, although it is a. child-face. It would be a 
miracle if it were beautiful, ft is stamped with disease 
and suffering. Jt mayjsven be repulsive to you at first 
sighf You would hardly look Into those eyes 
evidence of the delicacy and gentleness of pure woman* 
hood. And yet in ^fjiis popr child of poverty and 
shame there i» something great . and noble, some- 
thing that speaks of heaven. * Workers amongsty(Jifi 
poorest of* the poos will tell you that if you want to 
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find spdntaneous anfi uncalculating kindles* you cannot 
do better thSp go to the slums. ^T*he yich. db iKrt 
• know how to v give, in -comparison with the poor. 
Those who have but Jittle in this world art' gen$fous 
and self-sacrificing to the last degree-' f The harlot will 
share her last ccust with her .hungry -sister in shame. 
When- sickness or misfortune has to be' met, tKe poor 
hold together in ; a way that theirwealthier brothers 
’’and^sisters seldom do. ' No- doubt all this is consistent 
with a certain amount of selfishness and even brutality, 
but it really seems as ’-though- the 'poor, even the de- 
graded poor, get nearef to the grCut, heart of things 
than those 6f a more artificial kind of livirlg are able 
to do. They have fewer artificialities to break through. 
The soul can express itself m6re simply. I think 
Jesus must have seen this when He said, “ Blessed are 
ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God.”. “ It >’s 
easier for a. camel to go through the eye^of a needle 
than for a rich* man to enter the kingdom of God,” 
although “ with God all things are possible.” What 1 
mean is that the poor are like children ; they are simple 
in their perceptions, wants, desires,, and feelings. Even 
ohqse jvho have.suhk lowest through privation' and 
want often reveal something of spiritual beauty. 

I do not* mean to say tljat they*, poverty makes this 
possible.' Poverty should not Ije. In, a condition of 
T hing s where every one dud enough and there was no 
privileged order, exactly the same, truth would hold 
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jood. All am at present cbntencjing for is that, 

fet thd out wardi appearance be whaj it may, simply 

souls w ijl Always reveal something r>f God. It f is 

because the deeper soul is already face to faco with 

God, and fcelongs f to the unseen world of light and life. 

.“Tslje heedtRart ye # despise not # one of tfiese*My little 

ones that belies gn* Me ; fof verily F^ay unto you,* 

that in heaven their .angels do always behold the faee 

of M}%Father which is in heaven.” “It is not the 

will of* your Fatjier whigh *is^ in htfaveivt^t one of 

these little ones shoulcf perfsl\” 

Take, ^again,*. the most trying j^erSon^ou-know, in 

your home or in your circle; of friendship. Perhaps 

there is one member, of your family who has always 

been a trial and an anxiety to the rest. You cannot 

rely upon his word, for although he means* all "his 

promises of 'mendment at the time they are made, 

they are only made to be brokqn. Ygu can never be 

quite sure that*he has toldjou aM the truth about his 

latest escapade, whatever it may have been, and you 

know well the unspeakable torture of* finding out agkin 

and^again that*you h*aVe been decayed. The presence 

of a character like th*s in an otherwise ideal home is 
• • 9 * * 
an inexplicable, problem which baffles theologians and 

psychologists alike. •'One tfeak,* t shifty, self-indulgent 

man will cause moiji pain in. a home circle than the 

most waitfon cruelty can commonly do. What are wcT 

to say about it ? ’ There is only Qne thing that can 
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save a loving jieart from despair in < sn&i a case y and 4 
that is that the^ occasional gleams of goddness an<i 
tenderness whidi scintillate from ‘such a \te9k nature 
represent the truest, the deepest, and ‘the best in Kim 
after all. Deep r dt>wn below all thl petty ^disloyalties 
and evasions there dives the diviner biing. God-give 
■you eyes to s°e it, end £0 believe that in the end your 
f«,ith and loving-kindness shall ‘Cause what is higher in 
him* to triumph Over what is lower. “It is iVot the 
will of you*- Father which is ’in heaven that one of 
these little ones should perish,” 

Cl A 

f'jee the feet that fain would climb, ‘ • 

Y6u but t the step** that turn astray ; 

I see the c soul unharmed, sublime, 

You but the garmeht and the clay/ 

<. 1 

You $ee a mortal weak, misled, 

Dwarfed ever by the r earthly clod ; 

I see-'how manhood perfected 
May re^h the stature of a God* 

The same perception will help you in all the rela- 
tions of your own daily life. Yoti will be able to 
recognise that ydur bitterest enemy is, after all, only a 
jyayward and foolish child, and that he can do you no 
real harm unless youfdescend to the level upon which 
he is assailing you. „ If you can a 1ceep your own heart 
free from the taint Qf bitternecs y£>u will be nearer the 
trutffnot ot}ly about yourself but even about him, and 
n the end tfy.: higher is always Wronger, jthan the 
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lower. Figli* Vith the weapons' of lope* and you will 
soon Jin J’ out that thefe 14 po foe ; for in heaven, where 
tjie anggl of the sbul dptn alyays bdhold the face of 
tHe J'ather, all is harnony. • And # hea\;en is “hot ‘in 
some distant^ .corner *of the univepe of God. It is 
here,, it is AviSiin you, it js wherever love .is' jt is 
whgrever the sparite of Christ, is tfJ be /ound.* “ Now 
we see through a glass, (Jarkly, but then face to^facff.” 
Think? about this truth, th 5 n, for yourselves. When 
the sky "grows <iark # *and the clouds »f evil gather 
round-your head, lift up your eyes in trust and con- 
fidence tji the Vadiance that lies t>eyond # fhe gloom and 
say, “All is well, for even noy, let appearances be 
what they may, mine, angel doth behold the face of my 
Father. Nbthyig that comes to me can do other £han 
help me., Shadows cannot fiighten me, and evil is 
powerless jjc^cruSh me. My # home is God!” 
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Who passing through tKe valley of Baca make it a well • 

(R.V. “ a dace of sorines ”V — Psalm lxxfciv. 6. 

There is a certain V>bscupity surrounding this familiar 
passage which ^haS never been wholly dia‘sipat,ed. Most 
of us, ‘I suppose, have chanted it in public worship 
without pausing to ask ourselves what it really meant. 
It is the same with the Christian use of A great many 
of these' songs of ancient Israel ; we appropriate the 
words without being always aware of the depth and 
beauty of the images t;hey suggest. I think it is so 
with the passage which forms our text. Every one 
knows it, but what idea does it convey to the mind ? 
What does it symbolise ? What "Ms the particular 
Spiritual experience .thus described ? . 

We* may as well recognise aft the outset of our 
examination* into this ‘subject that it is Impossible tc 
say with*- absolute certainty whai^ the valley of Baca 
■ really was, and therefqrf we <janr ot be too confident 
ITsHtcTfhe meaning of the figure suggested .by the use 
of the name* But 0 for all that I think we have ground 
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for believing tjiat tWe truth ttyis indicated if. fairly 
obvious. .You will sc/: presently whaf I mean by 
saying thi'j. traditional interpretation of this 

pS^sage^has been “ the vVJey of weeping,” but why the 
vallty qf weeping no pne seems to ^ know. • There have 
been a good many attempts to identify the ^place thus 
referred to.* T*he P»lm suggests* that jt was a locality 
thrdtogh which "pilgrims had to pass on their way to 
the -national festivals* at* Jerusalem. Apparently (be 
poet ‘has # one of these > pilgrimages # in mind, although 
he is not able fo take p£rt*in it himSfelf? Thus he 
writes* in the .fifth verse, “ Blesoed ^s the man whose 
strength* is in Thee; in uhose heart a#e the highways 
to Zion.” Unable to form* one. of the company who 
are going up to worship, at the Temple, he follows the 
procession with'his mind’s tfye, as it were, aryl turns it 
into a figflre of the spiritual life. ,His desire to go is 
real and ifftense, as is evident* from thfe opening verses : 
“ How amiable are Thy taberrfacles, © Lord of Hosts ! 
My soul longeth, yea ; ev£n fainteth for the courts of 
the Lord ; my hpart and my flesh crieth out fof tkr 
living God.” .Every.pious and patriotic Jew felt more 
or less like this on the occasion* 6f» the great jiaiioiAl 
festivals. • But our jtoet does not content himself wrth 
wishing he could b^one of. the .throng of worshippers 
in Solomon’s glorious Temple. -^He sees that life is a 
pilgrimage anyhowf and that *the way to thejhigbifti 
experience of the*love*and goodness of God often lies 
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through toil and care as well &s through brightness 
and joy. But v he sees, too, , that evelry one pf'the 
happenings of life, the welcome and 'the ^nwelcome, 
the glad and the painful, may be so appropriated as to 
be'comfe the .mean's of abundant ble^sirig leading to 
clearer vision pf Qod. Authorise? are- .not -agreed as 
•to the exact location of 1 tha- valley „of Baca.' Som^have 
identified it with the' Valley of Acbor, $nich has sinister 
associations; othprs with the valley wherein David 
inflicted a severe defeat on the Philistines, as recorded 
in 2 Sam. v. 22. kenan; the 1 great Flench author and 
critic, believed it to be the last station pf the caravan 
route from thb. north ,to Jerusalem But, vfhfcrever it 
was, it 'was probably a bate ‘and desert place, without 
water, and therefore without beauty. The thought of 
the Psalmist thus becomes one of touching sweetness 
and suggestivenest. He regards the man ofi faith as a 
spreader of blessing. He turns a wilderness into a 
fruitful land, and causes springs to gufh forth where 
none but die cojild find them. The place of death 
becomes transformed at ‘his touch into a scene of 

, u 

abundant life ; sorrow becomes love andjoy. 

« Aji obvious illustration of the truth the Psalmist has 
in, mind was suggested to me only the other day. I 
have been told that the colony of JBritish Columbia, on 
the Pacifhfslope of the Rocky Mountain?, contained at 
' time a number of 'Canons, ‘or 'deep valleys, which 
were entirely devoid of verdure owing to the absence 
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of water, he soil W*is rich enough to grow- an) thing, 
Jbuf owin^g t« this particular feck it presented the 
appearance of £ Sarren wilderness. t But within com- 
paratively decent yfcars certain lusty pioneers have come 
along who have bored deep /shafts .beneath rfhe arid 
surface*of theje various valleys and tojue upon the much- 
needed Water-Supply, with, the. consequence that, one 
after , another, these # tcenes pf death l^ave been felled 
with luxuriant life**aryi beauty. The comparison 
betwdfcn the valley of Bata and* these unpromising 
districts of British Co/in^bi'a is quite felicitous, because 
the conditions appear to Katie beeh exactly the same in 

both. 1 h either case what was wanted* was that some 

• • . .# 

one should come along with sufficient faith and energy 
to turn a dry and cheerless latid into “ a place of 
springs ” — for,this is the literal translation of the phrase 
“ make it a well.” It is because the valley becomes 
“ a place*pt springs ” that it becomes.a place of smiling 
plenty. 

Few will be inclined to,dispufe the correctness of this 
view of the poet's fheaning. The valley of Baqp. is a 
de;ert place — a ’place of weeping, if you like — btttUhe 
spiritual man, the man of faith* js^able to draw frjm 
such arid experiences J:heir hidden meaning, so tSat the 
desert is made to “ rejoice ancbblossom as the rose.” 
think this is^a verf beautiful conception, and one which 
compels us to reference thi^ .unknown singer of a.far s 
off day^whoever he pray have been. For itTS just as 
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true to-day as it was when he wrote, and Lthink it will 
repay us to try to applf it to the conditiorfs under f which 
w<e live our own lives. Keep before youf minds the figure 
of the pilgrimage 'whibh is suggested here. * Thik'eighty- 
fourth S’salrn is a*sort oftsynopsis of Buhyan’^ Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Here ^e are shown the, pilgrim oa his way 
jto the Celestial City. ‘ Part of the road lies ovef the 
Delectable Mountains and past t^ie ’Palace Beautiful to 
Beulah Land ; but it also winds through the Valley 
of Humiliation and" of the Shadow, of, Death . ' it is 
impossible .to «ivoid the <!attev if„ we would know the 
former. But the waiter of the Psalm goes farthef than 
Bunyan in’onevparticuiar. He tellj us that the valley 
of Baca can become^ “ a- place of springs,” whereas 
Bunyan simply conducts his Christian safely through 
it and leaves it as it was before. Of course it would 
not be fair to pres? this comparison, for no illustration 
of a spiritual "truth will hold good in all its applications. 
Still irnthis instance 1 think' we may sa^y that the higher 
use of the figure is that Which is made by the Old Testa- 
ment seer. It is a^ noble conception, whatever way we 
take 'it. We may look at it undep either or both of 
tt^p aspects. We ma,y.say, in the first place, that evdry 
child of God maymeet his experiences of sorrow, loss, and 
disappointment in such a!Vay that he fertilises them and 
causes them to yield their fragance'and beauty within 
his .own soul. Or, in “the cecond’ pl%pe, we may give to 
the*%gure a spill wider meaning, .and say thatflhe man 
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of faith can tra&sfprm the place of pain and dread into 
meahs,of J?les#ing not only for himself, hut for his 
fellow creatures, f think thisjs really the way we ought ■ 
to understand this passage, for, /ememBer, our author 
is not thmkjpg bf a lonely pilgrimage 'to Zion, bSt of* 
the marchbfia gjeat company bound f<y thq same goal. 
This vitw is sup'porte^i by tbe^vefte which follows,: 
l? They* go from Stringfh to strength, $very one of 
them in Zion appeareth Before God.” 

’ Beside*!, this is tjie view I likeliest. ‘There is nothing 
more demoralising than self-lbsofption, either in sorrow 
or in joy! It is ncft a good tiling to Se.always remind- 
ing the individual Christian how he may ‘esclpe this 
and rise superior to that. *A* far.bettfer and nfibler 
attitude to take is that of urging upon every seeker 
after the highest ijhe duty of endeavouring to turn the 
valley of Bata into a place of springs for one’s com- 
panions as w'Ui as for all who come after., *The hap- 
piest people on» earth are those wh5) can doThis 
ungrudingly and without .thought of jecognition or 
reward. The farther one can gfct away /rom self-rega?d^ 
in one’s activities the better for *one’s peace. Nothing 
is mdl'e torturing than self- consciousness in religiotyor < 
in anything telse. I mean that if a man always has* 
himself in the foreground of^his^yision, anfl is unable 
to think of any # question except in. relation to "himself, 
he is greatly to be pitied.* This self-consciousness may 
show* itself Tn many different forms, but i£,is always 
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the same root evil. It keeps the p soul in fever and 
fret ; it readers life a continual anxitety.. IJntU one’s t 
thoughts can .become depolarised, so to speak, and 
centred upon ‘Something in* which self-iiiteftst has no 
' pla&> peace of heart is impossible. Iiiavf noticed over 
and over again, that the mod^ in- ,whi<«h' this self- 
thought can intrude are often Very' subtlb. The 
fumings of the stfong, ambitious' nlkn, for instance,' are 
«at bottom due # to exactly the Same cause as the neurotic 
religious doubts of some school-girl who is so interested 
in her ^elf* induced agonies of mind that she fancies 
every one else -must be equally so. It is often an 
extremely difficult .thing to make such people see that 
their self-confcioupness is at the bottom of most of 
their troubles, if one could only cut them free from it 
spiritual progress would- become possible. 

This it is which makes the valley of Baca a valley 
of weeping for them. It becomes a plai!e of springs 
frortr which hidden beauties and joy ^irise just as soon 
as they, become able to fix their gaze upon their goal 
ieftead of upon themselves. More than once I have 
ventured to say to people who have been worrying 
about the state of*their soul, “ Let your soul alorte, and 
,set to work to gladden the world. You will find your 
soul by losing sight of it.” I am quite'sure this is true, 
as any one may see. The worst kjnd of sorrow is 
<that in which a man is* unabfe to. get away from him- 
self. You will often come acros,s peopl?"“tvho axe so 
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completely seltah^rbed »that they are cruel to ‘others 
.without ever, drSaming that it is *so. Ydli will see 
trouble come into 4 family, Mid some member of that 
family — tKl Head of it, perhaps— instead of trying to 
lighten 'che Ipjid 'for the # rest will talk*£s if.he hflu to 
bear it air. • It *3 his^epsations, his yoes,.his aching 
heart that are . occupying his •attention all’ the. time. 
l5is valley of Baca 'is* dreary enough', but he makes it 
so- by his self-pity ; by withholding the balm of healing 1 
from others, he fails to draw ppon the hidden springs 
of comfort and strength* wfSich tvait untouched within 
his own soul. 

On the either hand, .how beautihU ltottgn is to see a 
group of mourners drawn together. by a* common Sym- 
pathy in such^a way that t every one becomes stronger 
and holier by the endeavour to* minister to the good of 
the rest. Probably the^e is ^nothing «on this side of 
eternity whifch more closely resembles heaven than the 
experience in wVicJ) two or more souls become* one 
in the brave and loyal sharing of* a cojnmon. sorrow. 
Thus Ellen Thorneycroft Fdwler speaks of those; 
sacred seasons, known, to most *of us, when those who 
haveV.me back from the gates of* the grave comljjne 
the pathetic* gacredness ef the dead with the sweet, 
familiarity of tRe living, and we Teel that w£ never can 
be angry with /heir Suits or irritated by the‘r follies 
any ^more. A father has told* me before now that 
in a time * f terrible misfortune the one-jfching that 
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sustained him was the loyal devotion ef his only son. . It 
was, he declared, almost worjth while going through cH’e , h 
experience because of the way in which it drew forth 
from that boy the wealth of tender strength!’ which he 
' had\t commirid^ but which ,had ( never been "needed 
before. But how differently people act hi such cases 1 It 
is an old saying that Vjien poverty comes in at the door 
love flies out ft the window, and so indeed he ofteh does. 
Then it is that the vallfey of Baca is felt to be hard and 
bare ; there is no love to draw upon the Divine springs' 
which Ire beneath even thennest fofbidding of earthly 
experiences. How sad" it is that so ’many of us should 
deliberately ohoose the baser instead of the Better part, 
and should be content to make life a weary pilgrimage 
rather than a gladsome and triumphal progress from 
strength to strength. Deep down bfcneath our feet in 
every valley of pain there lie God’s springs of joy. 
Faith can find them, and love can make them overflow. 
If any of you ’who are now listening to me are in 
danger cf mak’ng the mistake I have just indicated, let 
*rre urge you to take care* ere it be too late, and you have 
wasted your life in needless fretting and striving against 
what, ought never “to have existed. Beyond a doubt 
there are plenty of people here who ate wretched 
because they are helping to keen the 'valley of Baca 
dreary and bare in their own home and their own heart. 
The ,very conditions* against which you protest so 
earnestly <r p present God’s call to you to do^sometfiing 
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to manifest Hfcs love. The gAndest antidote ‘for all 
>your heartburnings, is to. set to work to* make life 
more tolerable for thqse abort you. t Ifc^can hardly be 
otherwise than that, if yoft do, the peace of God^yill 
possess your* Awn sjul, and the joy of* fhe LorcEshall* 
be yaur strebgthf " 

% But the subject^ takas an evt® wider range when we 
think of the valley’of.Baca as fhe world*— I mean the 
world as it appears to any indi/idual^man or woman* 
The worfd as you know jt is not the # world as I know 
it, and §ven though wtf m^y live in thd* very same 
place, and have tjie very same people Jo deal with, our 
outlook upon them may be different. .But to every 
one of us the world is the world, a stage on the ‘road 
from one unknown to Another. Few of us would like 
to think that the* world to c< 5 me, whatever it jnay be, 
will be on die whole a sadder or darker ‘place^ than this; 
this is a veritably valley of E^ea. All-around us are 
the sighs and gfbans of ‘hose who are “ weary of the 
greatness of the way.”, TKere are many people who 
are tired of life, .tired because it seems so-nimTeS* 
and disappointing. W»hen a man is rpbbed of the in- 
centive to strong endeavour he is sure to think qf^the 
woi Id as a* valley of TJfica : before him stretches the- 
long* dusty path that* leads throtigh the desert in the 
pitiless heat until it vanishes in *tha night of death. 
Thye are # some who*on the mafeh to Zion, thg, honfe 
of the soul, never see an* inch beyond the vail»y of Baca, 
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We all know people like that', people vfith whom life is 
over, although to all appearance t it has many years to* 
run. < 

And then, who can< avoid seeing tKat the world is a 
valley of Baca,''a c place of weeping, to thousands with 
whom it roightf. have been the dwelllhg-jSlace^ of. joy ? 
And often it r seems such a little thing that makes the 
difference. In this respect high and low, rich and poor, 
lareiar nearer together "than they think. As a,Christian 
minister it falls tp my lot to m,eet all sorts and conditions 
of men, “and" I have often been“profoundly impressed by 
the fact that external conditions have almost nothing to 
do with’ a man’s happiness and interest in life. 

i 1 

« 

How small, 6i all that human Jrarts endure, 

That part which laws and'kings can cause r or cure. 

Have we never felt, for. instance, tlje curious sense of 
unreality that comes ovqr us in a season *bf great dis- 
tress' of mind when We look forth .frSm the darkened 
chamberof our. heart upoh the busy, noisy world out- 
? <, Perhaps . your hearth has been left unto you 
desolate, and yet the butcher will call for orders^ you 
will ljear the street" boys calling .the latest news in the 
evening 'papers, you will hea*r ‘the happy laughter of 
passers by bn their way tp some^ scene of excitement. 
It all seems so remote, so ghostly, so altogether apart 
from jvhat you are and feel. And the change in put- 
look can onme with appalling Suddenness too. AH in 
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a moment a man may b« struc^down by a blot? from 
vftficli‘he never* recovers... Yesterclay yout*world was 
like some fruitful,' smiling landscape*^ to-day it lies 
before yet?, a Tklley of Baca, £ place of deadrjpss, 
strewn Vith «(^e asides of ruined *hope/ as thougWTrom 
som^ volcanic eftlpticm. . The monar«h on»the throne 
is no more secure from such ,a* visitation than the 
labourer in the cottage.. 

jfijpt yesterday the word of Caesar might 

Hav6 stood against tWfe \^oriS ^ now lifes hejtherej 

&nd none so voor to do Him reverence. 

Ah yes ; tfiere are thousands in this lancfio-day whom 
the iv or Id deems fortunate, but whom no*one need envy. 
What seehl 3 to others*^ pathway strewn with roses is 
to them only a valley of Baca.* 

Then theft are some to jvhorp life has never been much 
else than a Valley of Baca, rqugh and ptony, arid and 
bare. Some of you, I dare say,* have known little but 
struggle ail your lives, am* struggle which has ‘brought 
With it but little prof t. Every time of nejv beginnings ndSi 
been but a fresh.acquaintance with toil and disappoint- 
ment. Nothing has eyer quite sucbheded. No SQflper 
have you gained the hard-won grize of effort bravely 
madtf than it has“been \yested from you by circumstances 
unforeseen. TJie future has always. been mortgaged 
to some sinister claim or othef which you can jeithef 
repudiate *nor satisfy. • I might go on jroaltiplying 
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examples of the way (|n which the* world as a whole 
may seem* a valley of Baqa to , different minds for. 
different reasons, but what I really want to ]x>int out is 
that what we liave to do is 'co' recognise f that whatever 
belongs taone belongs to all, jnd jhat tljere is ho such 
thing as an. isolated good or eyih Never "let a desola- 
tion draw you away' f^ota mankind. T hat chattering 
world that seems so remote is not remote at al’l ; it is 
“So near as actually to be within your own heart. Let 
every sharp discipline help to open the _well-springs 
of hunlan 'Sympathy; never let it close them. So 
shall your valley of Baca become a *res ting-place for 
other weary », feet. •> You need ack no greater destiny 
than to know that the way you have trodden has been 
made easier for others by your faithfulness and truth. 
It is comparatively seldom that one finds a human 
being whose own trials, have become sacraments to 
other people, but to meet such is a benediction. To 
such* people every deepening of experience becomes a 
means of refreshing and renewing the face of the world 
far fsliow pilgrims. Wherever they tread flowefs 
spring up, hope .recovers, and faith returns. Nor does 
the; effort go unrevPkrded. It was this that Jesus meant 
when He said : “ Give, and if shall be given unto you ; 
good measure, pressed .down, s and shaken together, 
and running over, shall men give into your bosom. 
For yrith the same measure that ye mete withal it 
shall be measured to you again.”* This is a law of 
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the Divine life which works |nerringly, and Jrou can 
.tMst it.* 

And if in tky life on^earth, „ 

In the chamber or hy the*hearth, 

U^id’tlie crowded city's tide, 
jOr high on^he^lone hillside ; 

Thou Ainst cause a thqjighfrof peace; 

Or an a«hi»g thought to*cease^ 

Or a gleam «fy‘py to burst 
On a soul in sadness mirst ; 

Spare *ot thy hand, my child : 

Though the glagldeSed shfculd never kftow 
The weM-spring amid the wild,* . 

JVhente the waters of blessing flow 



SWEETENING THE WATERS 
OF” MARAH 

And when they came to* Marah, they could not dvink of 
the waters^of Marah, for they were bkter : therefore tSe " 
name of it wassailed Mpran. And the people murmurted 
against Moses/ saying, What shall we cJrink ? o , And he 
cried unto ILe Lord ; and t the Loi® showed him a tree, 
which when he f had cast into the waters, the waters were 
“made sweet. — Exodus xv. 23-^5. 

The striking jniracle recorded in these words and 
described ' so simply and tellingly in the immediate 
context has giyen rise to a good dgal of speculation 
among biblical students ip. time past. It cannot truth- 
#TuyJbe said that we know, beyond all possibility pf 
doubt, what was the phenomenon fnus referred to, but 
I think we may fairly take for granted that theinrident 
itself was historical, not mer^lyj legendary. In saying 
this, I am aware that;,' I have against me hot merejy the 
weighty opinion of, some Old Testament scholars, but 
also the attitude of the modern scientific mind. Still, 
somehov^Jl cannot resist the .impression •that what is 
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here described actually* took place. You know the 
story.* Israelites in their purhey across the Sinai- 
tic peninsula came to a ‘district where the only water* 
obtainable* wus -so bitter • as to # be* unfit for drinljing - 
purp^ies. j ^Sjjiey tomplain ed to fcheir great leadei{*who; 
under Divine gukia^i<*e, .discovered a j;ree lyhich, when 
thrown Into the tfkters^ had thej>©Wer of removing tl*e 
SitterrJiess and rendering them palatable. .Now f always 
like to* try to get beneath a, statement of this klgd, and 
See, if T %an, what it ^rose frogi. Well, to begin with, 
it seems to be a fa£t thaC in*, the? district thus indicated 
there were some^bftter springs* It ^impossible to fix 
the locality ♦with* precision, but the Old^ I’estament is 
not our only evidence as to* the. existence of ’such 
springs. They can bd*found to-day in various part* of 
the world, and, as you know, possess medicinal proper- 
ties in some*cases. This part^of the story, at any rate, 
is quite beliU\able. A similar, story is* recorded con- 
cerning the marc!* of Alexander the Grgat. 

As to the rest of the narrative, we hjve little more 
than conjecture to^guide us, but ther.e is an infxinsiy 
probability in tkye statgnent that Moses was able to 
sweefen the water by throwing intent certain vegetable « 
growths. Prpperly speaking, this was no miracle at „ 
all, but the application of knowledge gaitied by the 
Israelitish leadej during his long sojourn in Arabia. The 
same might be said of any so-ealfeef miracle ; it is only 
the operation of Divine few in what is to us^ai* unaccus- 
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tomed tfay. Things ai|'|! taking placd around us every 
day of our lives which ould, have seetned,, stupendotd 
'miracles to our' forefathers, but which to us are the 

, <, f. « C 4 

veriest commonplaces. , Whit would the IVaelites have 
thought of the 'motor-car, the telephonic op wifeless 
telegraphy ? Afty chemist can turn ' <Tuids sweet , or 
bitter, wholesome or (.Unwholesome ^ at r his pleasure^ 
without changing their appearance m the least. • "1 say, 
then,* 4 hat apparent miracle is only the operation of 
Divine law in a y?ay to which we have-not hither to be en 
accustomed.” No^doubt it;* was' so in the sweetening of 
the waters qf Mnrah. ‘To Moses it ..would not seem 
the miracle that it seemed *o his simple followers. 

But then this, v.as not the whole of the matter. 
Mdses did depend upon Divide wisdom and power 
at every step of his w/nderful march, and his faith 
justified itself by results, There is a beautiful touch 
introduced here in this .ancient narrative— one of the 
earliest in Old Testament literature, b^ the way— which 
shows that this was the vifew which Moses took of the 
^h^tterr* We are told in the verses, which immediately 
follow our text 'that this true father of ‘his people tried 
to <£fach the Israelites the valye of sweet and quiet 
dependdhee upon God t “ ThePe Ee [that is, Moses] made 
for theip a statute stfnd an ordinance, and the'fe he 
proved them, and said, If thou wilt diligently hearken 
to the^voice of the Lord thy God, and wilt do that 
which is ‘-right in His sight, and wilt give ear to His 
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cornmaodmente, fend k«ep all tiis statutes, I -will put 
. fiftne of, the- diseases upon thJe Which I hfeve brought 
upon the Egyptians: for I*am the Lord that healeth? 
thf^.” Thdlre *is something very* tender and helpfcrt 
about ‘this spiritual appli cation •of thfe 'incidenMif the 
sv«6ptening»of the* waters of Marah,* I like to think 
that it* is a genuine <yaditioft % ahcf represents what* a 
great *and good m&n such as Moses" would wish to say 
about* such a remarkable incident. “I am tljt^Lortl 
‘that lie&eth thee,”. was the spiritual explanation of a 
material benefit. 

I have chos^i "this text this evening because of a 
desire of Vhich I hawe long been conscious to press 
upon your attention the truth*that.Gocf does operate in 
wonderful w,p.ys thro*Rgh, every spiritual experience in 
the sweetening flf the waters of bitterness if we will 
only let Him do it. fhe Jonger I 4ive the more I 
' become convinced that thesis no limit tg the gracious 
dealings of God* with any soul that t ousts Him" The 
greater our demand upon His bounty, the greater the 
response. “ God # is a very "present .help in. 
trouble.” Life, is one Jong miracle to the child of God. 
Everything is made to contributed the upbuildirjg of« 
tha soul if Wg only expect it. It is foolish to think that 
we are meant £0 go op drinking the waters ‘of bitterness 
when they mjght become the gushing fountains of 
eternal life. ^ It is difficult to know how to put the case 
strongly enough, hut suppose we try to dfi»ifcthis wav : 
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God is 'eternal life, lovjs, and joy. Thtse things are 
the heritage of Hi£ people,,, and >we ought to claifti 
‘them. There is 'no^ason* why opr 'earthly experience 
shffsAd be one of sorrow and 1 dread aftd ‘bitterness oi 
spirit.* *' To -live ih .this* way is ap entire njslstake/Wt it 
is one that a goo'd many of us are B mak'itig. *■ 

•Take, the average buaihess man in thus assembly. I 
dare say you have a great deal^Q try you in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, t and the more sensitively you happen 
to be organised tlje greater will, be <your reacjtidn to tlfo 
stimulus* of pain. 4 Some ,df you fiardly ever know 
anything el§e tlV.n worry and disturbance of mind. 
Things are always wtong at the office, and* worse per- 
haps at home. lY^ay* be you hate your occupation, and 
wish* you could get away from it* Or you would like 
to -exchange with some 6 ne else, or* come into pos- 
session of just that one. thing mqre winch .would 
deliver you frorq your present difficulties and dangers. 
There is always* some' kind of a . shadow on your 
horizon, 'something to be 'afraid of, something to 
ciuse madness and disappointment.. Sometimes yotl 
wish you had your neighbour's equable frame of 
mind* and could take life as easily as he does ; but 
them perhaps this equableness* of his is conjoined »to 
a nature fhat is content w,ith the v flesh-pots of Egypt 
and never wants t© gb in search of any promised land. 
A*bookK»aker on the turf may find* life vermin teres tjng 
rom. his pdinkof view, and not at all unprofitable ; he 
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m^y be very goofl-natufed - mf-lns way, and. regard the 
WbrlJ apqpifet, durable pl*e tp live i*. He does 
not trouble his hdad about .the ultimate problems ofi 
exigence! and I dare say -he wonders vfhy on earthjjaf 
one<IVe ewA shbuld. . How Afferent' from tfee coir- 
scientious* irritable, chronically anxiqus nym of ideals 
p who wants to do fhe b^t he caij With the # prfesent*for the 
sake < 5 £ that deepef- meaning which he bejieves underlies 
dll the perplexing experiences ’which go to nptfee itp 
‘fffe ! *f*take it that, a good many o^ you belong to this 
latter class. You*desit*e to takh life seriously,' but you 
find it no easy thing to do so and retain your sweetness 
of spirit. \Vhat a nuanber of you, .even in the discharge 
of the ordinary duties of the ordinary day, are drinking 
continually qf the w£ter^ of Marah f 

Then, too, thdre are, to be? sure, the tragedies of life 
in which w£ are all -sooner or, later called to share. No 
doubt sotrw of you are passing through yours just 
now, and life is'We/y bitter in consequence. Ybu may 
have been the victim of a great laetray^l or some irre- 
trievable loss th^Jt has left* the soql poor J,nd* datjje? 
Even some of* .the strongest characters of earth have 
occasionally to encounter circuntHtances which would* 
try the stfqngest nerve or break the stoutest heart. 
1 he deeper th*e nature the greater its capacity for pain. 
It needs som^ measure of moral gre^ness before a soul 
can suffer greatly. Jt may well’be*, therefore, that there 
are some now listening* to me who are so .eonstituted as 
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to feel deeply what to 1i shallower spul* would be no 
affliction at all. “ TJ'he \ieart knowethr it^own bitten 
jiess.” The more strongly y‘6u feel » the grandeur and 
rfifjjemnity of life, the more you faust, necessarily feel 
the rui/i of exalted hopes and aims, if such’ has J? een 
your lot. *Marjy’ of you are |^k£e pilgrims in jthe 
wilderness of Sinai; i Long ago you' left behiiid you 
the life of bondage 'to low ideals and 'material Interests.’ 
You set your face towards w,jd£r experiences and nobler 
realities, and joufneyed on in the. expectation efi 
reaching, something, but ycju spem us far off from it 
as ever. ' 

You will, Admit th^t this is mqre of less- V he way in 
which the average man lives his life in these busy days 
of oyr c . Perhaps' to be more accurate, I^ought to %ay 
the average rtian who takes life seriously and recognises 
that it means more than eating, .drinking, sleeping, 
getting money, and enjoying himself 

But in the nature of things is there any inherent 
necessity jvhy life shduld be jived in this way ? Is it 
-trde, .as js so generally ^taken for granted, that this 
world is a vale of tears, and thaf, do wjiat we will, we 
jnust expect to live under the shadow of sorrow during 
the great#* part of our earthly career ? I do pot 
believe it, and yet 1 h®P e I do not take* a very super- 
ficial view of life. A cowardly avoidance of the bitter 
things of life is one thing, a weak submission to them 
is quite anpther. I believe God ha5 meant u's to taste 
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of the water* of'tyaral], but aam equally sure that He 
•did *nqt rp|an» us , to go on I drinking tllem. It is a 
pitiful thing that so many thousands of good, welK 
meaning men»and women are allowing their n***«F‘ 
enej^es ' tp* lief mnused to-day because jheyvdo nbt 
l^now, afr»do <iot* steiji to know, tjjat Qpd’s will for 
them Is not ' sofrow £ut joy, # n< 5 t*pain. but ‘peace, not- 
^eaktiess but strength* You •will %ome.timts hear good" 
people speaking as thofiglj trouble and distress^f mind 
-were i^ood thipg §ent # by Qod as a means of blessing, 
although we may not»be tal*le* to see it? There is of 
course a sense # in which this is qpite true, but the 
statemen bought not. to be accepted without the most 
careful qualification. Pain in itself i$ not a good, but 
an evil ; at the best tit is only a call towards •* good. 

I am quite convinced that the attitude of the average 
Christian towards the ills, of life, in theory at any rate, 
is-a mistaken one. It is no£ our duty, to submit to 
pain or to suppose that it necessarly represents the 
will ot God for us. I4 people chopse to .live in a 
pestilential atmosphere they are sur.e to suffer “/or 
but it would he a gsqat mistake to .call this suffering 
the* will of God; it is only thtf’will of God in tho» 
sepse thafHe desire* us to overcome the evil. After , 
ad,«pain is diSharmopy ; it shows that soiftething needs 
adjusting in the experience of the .soul. It is Divine 
life trying to get through, and *we ought to see that it 
does get through.. Never lie down befpre an evil, or 
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believe that it is God’s w|l that ,the ligjht of your hope 
should be extinguished un the waters cyf. afflictioif.’ 
Take it for granted that when suffering arrives on the 
scSttft. the 'love of God is calling 1 ' you to rise “to sortie 
higher "plane, of experience. Treat the &ff$riiig'' as 
an enemy and awail it as from < the' side' of God.. 
'Suffering can only be bailed your friend, when it calls 
forth from you the lat'ent resourced of your b'eingT 
It "is y^ir friepd in the* same sense that anythihg is - 
your friend which drives yoti from leaser into/’ Iargef_ 
life. 

I would say, therefore, to any one ip this place to 
whom trouble h?s come : Do not believe for 'a moment 
that it 'is the will of God that you should be crashed 
by thfct'krouble. There is always Something that will 
sweeten the waters of Marah, and the grayer of simple 
faith will lead you to it. It is a great gain' to be able 
to recognise that 'this remedy exists and that you can 
find it. Life is hard fot most of you, I am sure; you 
cannot afford to fake it lightly ; ( but if you can under- 
stand i 'like Moses the man of God, that Divine wisdom 
and love are directing you in all -your pilgrimage, you 
"will find that you are’ equal to every emergency as it 
arises. Gkt hold of this one thought : that' God does 
not mean you to be weakened and impoverished by any 
affliction, however , great ; His desire for you 'is ^hat 
you shoqld live in the fellowship of holy love and joy. 
Pain, should never be regarded as anything* otfier than 
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the stimulus* to* fpller* exertion and higher reaches of 

• ** 

*lttainroenfr| 

Supposing, theh, jhat I am addressing some youn| 
fe flow wV feels grievouSlv discouraged by h?S prctftffiTt 
expedite* *<jf ‘life anfl finds *him$6lf in. de^ionding 
mood, I Vould'sa*y* My dear lad, you neither know 
^urseV nor QoS. ^ What d<? »you* think Mosds would 
have "Hone in your pU{?e ? What Jo you suppose Jesus 
would do ? Think of the nqjblest ipan you evcwknew, 
"^iid-as]c*whethei> ho could jje broken or defeated by 
the events which havS rrf^stered jou. ‘You a fe like 
those mariners .yvho, perishing of thifst apd signalling 
for water to a passing ship, received the answer, 
“ Let down your buckets and drinjj: ; you are in the 
Amazon.” .You carfy within you all that is rKfhired 
to render ^ou master of youV fate. Believe that God 
is seeking to ble|? the. world through yqu, and that 
He will do it. , Remember that He dwells within you 
now, and that His life is the* source ftnd sustenance of 

f 

your being. Believe that what has ever bedh possible 
to any child of Gpd in the conflict with eviHs possible* 
to you. Ceasfe'to dtrell upon the bitterness of your 
lot, and turn with quiet confidence to the love. which 
is the fundamental re'alfty of a]J existence. *“ Rest in 
the Tord, wait patiently foe Him, and rfe ^hall give 
the^the* desires of* thinq heart.” 

Y^e hjve^ll observed from* time to timewthat the 
real difference befween man and man ih this world 
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consists not so much in tpeir circu minces as in them- 
selves. One? man h^s as quiet inner cOns^iou^iess dP 
|5ower, and all doors fly open at his touch \ another 
TftWkbles "at every shadow, and 'accomplishes ‘nothing. 
One is" sheer, ful asd strong in the fa tt of ,ac}vef$k.y ; 
another is so., weakened by the chiJl tfiasts of misfortune 
that he ‘becomes unequal ( to the struggle of life. "Noth- 
ing is more common tha'n to see one man lose 'heart 
under what to, another Would only have been a* spur 
to further effort. , Unquestionably too it is the ,maf£ 
of faith who does things — and' I use the word in its 
widest sense. One simple child of God like George 
Muller will do„piore for his generation than *a thousand 
well-endowed people of apparently larger opportunities, 
but Who live their lives on a dower plane* To such a 
man as George Muller the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof, and every event has a Divinl meaning. 
It was said of . the late M,r. Spurgeon that he looked 
upon every tiny floWer as' a direct creative act of God, 
as indeed it is ; .it does not weaken this belief in the 
Teas t' to recognise .that L 

t l 

' All’* love, yet all’s law. 

A friend of mine, an Anglican clergynjasi, told jne 
the other day of a peculiar experience of nis own which 
taught him a beautiful lesson. He w.as kneeling in^the 
chancel of his church, gazing upon the form of the Christ 
in the stained glass window behind, the af£ar,°when all 
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at once he seectfe^ to ,see the figure raise its hand as if 
fo simynon^hifti to approad* £t first hfe thought his 
senses nyist have? deceived Aim, but the movement wsfs 
repeated, and this timtf he saw thafit was an appearance 
caw«£d by tfee ^eVitle tossing of the bvanch pf a «ree oiit- 
side the ’window, ‘which made it s^m as though the 
Christ* in the joi 2 ture .were at|u£lty alivje and oallifig*to 
His *Y ors hipper!* ’My friend* was*so impressed by the 
suggestiveness of the incident that he wrote tinfoil tfw- 
mgJiiiSs and sent them, to me : 

Subdued* by mystic glamour oHhe scene 
# 4 Ami loth to let the bright illt^ion gd, 

I pondered tnankfully tow if migfyr mean 
That all the fair created things we know, 

Common as Mnd.and sunshine, none the les? 

Reveal*the moving of Christ’s Hand to bless. 

The healthful life on mountain, mpor, and sea, 

Airjpil or joy wherl useful dee^s are done* 

In sphere immerse of man^ activity — 

These are Christless ; all true life is*one^ 
Disclosing still, for hearts that understand,* J * 

Rlessitgs and# Reckonings* of that mighty Hand. 

* 

•How HDspiuteiy t;ue»i 1 nere is notmng vnsigmhcant 
m life, nothing that does not Wong to God. Instead 
of J^nerfling by the waters of affliction in usefess lament, 
rise and watch for the loeckorfing hand which will guide 
you to what can sweeten them. Your probfem, what- 
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ever it is,, is God’s too. “ When F|e l giv,pth quietness 

who then cantmake troubjip ? ” “ Is, anything too hard* 

for the Lord ? ” t “ BeholcJ, the Lord’s arm is not 
‘’shecjiened that it cafinot save^ neither His ear heavy 
that it cannot hear,” 
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Ajl things whatsoever ye snail as* in prayer believing, ye 

shall receive A-^ t, Matthew xxi. 22, 

* * 

Tjtfs '■emphatic saying* of *Ja6us appears in- a, rather 
strangS setting.* It form% .the concluding verse in 
Matthew’** account of the cursing of thfe barren fig- 
tree, a story which is told With greater ' ’fulness of detail 
in Mark's version.* According td Mark, on 

His way from .Bethany to, Jerusalem, ‘approached a 
certain fig-tree in the hope of finding some fruit to 
satisfy His^ hunger, but was disappointed, whereupon 
He exclaimed*,. “ No man eat fruit* of* thee hereafter 
for ever.” Mark* then goes on to tell the sjory of the 
day’s doings. This* was jthe day *on which .Jd5us 
cleansed the .Jempl^ from the money-changers ’and 
victim sellers. After this tryingi«jnd exciting experi- 
• ence, Jesus returned, tp Bethany for the gigTft, and, 
so Mark tell? us, took His wfyto Jerusalem again the 
next naming. When the'little. party passe*d the fig- 
trif to which He had directed attention on the previous 
daty, the disciples, found that it was witljereS up from 
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the : roots. Peter, surprised at ( this,j : commented upon 
it, and Jesu# in .resjjion^e went or tabUhim have* 
fkith in God, and to declare that such faith’ would 
tiMite. mountains. 'He concluded His -address <by 
’Saving*:*. “ All thiip^s whatsoever ye pray aii^d' ask^lbr, 
believe that, ye h?ve received th,era, Und. ye ,shall haye 
them.” 

‘ . This is a cpmpltter Version- of the circumstaneST 
under iyhich the t words of ogr text came to be spoken 
than Matthew’s is, and .throws a considerable" light" 

♦ f * , \ mm* ^ 

upon -them. 'Evidently Matthew’s Version is .not an 
exact copy of Msj-k’s, although in substance the same, 
a fact which goes far, to establish the utterance as being 
authentic. Whdre Matthew has, “ All things what- 
soever*?- shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive,” 
Mark has, “ Believe that -ye have received them, and 
ye shall have them.” Mark’s version of the saying is 
even more striking and emphatic than Matthew's, but 
either Of them is remarkable. Notwithstanding the 
fact that they differ sd widely .in form, they mean much 
•thp s^rne thing, and therefore it is evident that what 
Jesus said impressed His hearer^, so deeply that they 
remembered it perfectly, although perhaps they did* not 
preserve the actual words. Admitting, then, that ,we' 
have here a genuine < saying of Jesus,* what can it 
possibly mean? Is it actually true, that the- tilings 
we ask for in perfect faith come to us with unerring 
certainty ? I think there are a good many of us who 
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would hesitate ifejore giving an unqualified affirmative 
to chat question. 

The 'circumstances ufidfr wffichfthe. words were 
speken give the clde «ta their meaning. Le^ us lgpk 
at $i*tn i ^tle»more 'cjc3ely. ‘.Do you really # believe/ 
any of ydu, that lejpfwas so unreasonably as to curse 
a tree becauSfe He ejsgpct'ed to find /ruit Oh’itjwd was 
5ftappointed ?* Msfejc .expressly tolls us that the time- 
of figs was not yet' ^o, even if the tree were 
endowed with consciousness and ’a sense of moral 
responsibility, it ^ould n$t*bfc held blameworthy for 
bearing leaves^ instead of" fruit. * % Jt i^ childish to 
suppose that Jesus flighted it because He was angry 
with it. My belief is that* we. have We an*, acted 
parable, but. probably njt a miracle*. Thereof «a fig- 
tree in ray garden, and I notice that every year the 
Fruit precSdes the leaves. A.t the present moment not 
a leaf is viSihle^but the fruit js already forming. The 
Function of the* leaves is to protect and shelter the 
ripening fruit. CWhen Jesus sa$ leaves on the barren 
fig-tree He krttfflr that the fruit oqght alceady to*bc* 
there, even though it. was tod early, to expect that it 
should be ripe. When He fofthd none He saw at . 
ince what .was the ttmtter : the tree was rotten and 
lying. Hence Hisjvords were not so milch a curse as 
1 jgfppHecy :^No, man^eat 'fruit of .thee hereafter for 
sver. The^next mprning th*e * prophecy was^ founds to 
se fulfilled. I have steen a similar thine* haoDen in an 
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hour on -a hot summer’s day tp a |ush -that had not 
sufficient stamina to carr| its burden of'lu^uriapce# *’ 
9 But was theret not something else in the mind of 
Jesus as< He looked- upon this “dying tree, aftd is^flot 
ih&t something 'else the reason why Mark f inseij^the 
story of the^deansing of the Templ6 before-' he finishes 
his account of the fate' of ‘the barren fig-tree ? i think 
Jesus saw in this irtcideht a figure tit the impending 
doom pf His country and her' religion. The Jewish 
nation was like the barren fig-tree. It had produced 
ordinances and ceremonies; of the most elaborate 
character. Never, .were the externals of religion better 
attended to than at the time when .priests and Pharisees 
crucified Jesus. t But these were nothing but leaves. 
The 4?i.nple ought to have been the shelter of the 
ripening fruit of noble and exalted spiritual experience, 
but that fruit was absent. Jesus .realised' this with 
bitter sorrow, and saw in, the dying fig-tree hn emblem 
of it all. 

But Ha. also saw something more. He saw that at 
thp darkest and the worst God could and would 
provide Himself with 'suitable.. -instruments for the 
realisation of His kbiy will. So as Jesus watchecf the 
star of Israel setting in darkness und materialism, He 
turned with quiet hope and confidence to the simple 
men beside Him., Here was the, new Isrlel,^the 
spiritual Israel who shotkld bring mankind to God. 
Now as always, God had chosen the weak things of the 
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earth to confauni the mighty. Hence his exhortation 
ttJ j^eter agd his companions jwas in. subitance some- 
thing lik$ this : The work pflsrael is: over ; she is like 
th? barrel fig-tree; she is perishiflg for lack of moral 
powej*. tjf>H is*now calling you to do ‘the, woijc* which* 
she oughf to* havrf done and to wijness Him to the 
world.* “Fe*ar i!ot, Uttfe *it is^ your -Fathen’s 

good ‘pleasure tcf ‘give* you the lrihgdqm.” Be braise 
and strong. Have faith in God for everything* Give 
y ii m an tes up to _Hipi to be. used for this holy work, 
and bejeve that ‘all you* need in doing it will be 
supplied if you # ask for it. ‘ k Wha?$pever. ye shall ask 
in prayer, Iselieving, ye shall receive.’ 1 

From this examination of tha subject it becomes 
evident that. Jesus was .pot speaking vaguely* of any 
kind of prayer ‘prayed by »any kind of man. He 
meant soebially and definitely the prayer of the man 
whose whole life *was dedicated to # God and whose 
vocation it was ib help to realise theiingdom'of love. 
You may say at once, that this *ougljt to include all 
men, and so indee f d it ought*, but it, does not.*. ‘Yury 
few people are*found*willing t6 make; themselves living 
sacrifices to the will of God and the good of man. It 
Is only he* .and there trhat some individual -stands out 
who*is willing* to make the whele-hearte'd offering of 
hinjjjplf'to this ideal.. Then, again, the ideal shapes 
itself differently to, one mah*as compared^with the 
way in which it presents itself to another, and. this 
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difference constitutes the indivjdua| vocation. It was 
Luther’s vo&tioir to ( ro|se tjie slifinb£rii|»« ccyiscfence 
of Europe againstr the immoral practices or eadesiastical 
Rome. It was Xbrafiam Lincdln's vocation* to 'proclaim 
YifiSrty to a subject, racd on the American coutine*tr It 
was John Bright^ vocation to demand’ for fhe starving 
poor in 'England the b'rqpfi which was being held away 
from them by -specially 'imposed .restrictions. Put the 
point is that in* every such case the conviction that one 
is called to do a certain ipork, for God carrie^wrfh'it 
the pfomise that everything ‘necessary for the doing of 
that work wfcll be 'Supplied from the illimitable stores of 
the all-Father at the Call qf ,His servant. Tliis was just 
the position in ( which Peter and his companions stood 
at the^fime when Jesus made* thfs impressive promise. 
There were only eleven 6f them ali told, if we leave 
Judas out of count, and yet these difven were the new 
Israel which - war to spread the glad* tidings of the 
kingdom of God. This' was their -task, and we know 
hqw they 'accomplished it. It i* because of their faith- 
ful witness; unselfish zeal, and noble* sufferings that vCe 
are here to-day. ■ But when the'y' started the disparity 
between their apparent resources, and the work to be, 
accomplished must have seemed absolutely ridiculous. 
Here were they, eleven unlearned Galilean peasants, 
against the world 1 . .Who would take (in y notifca, of 
them ? *Who were they to speak dn the -n^me, of tsuth 
and righteousness ? Principalities and powers were not 
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as y?t arrays agamst them, for they did not even know 
of W* ^ftence. But th% tydieVed their Master, 
and the^ could see jthat Hb was right. The soul had 
fled ftwn Jsrael. Fo*r*long*she had, been producing, 
nothing irftt Reaves, and now the ansfent tree wHs dying, 
Gotten, to *tlje* core* Adhere was^Gfid tofbe found if 
jjgt with Jesus ? ^yifcn therefcire Jesus told /hem tRat' 
they tnust take up» £%rael ’s* woric, they accepted tlfe 
commission in the confidence that God was with them. 
Whatley had now to*d 4 was to look to Him as*to a 
never-feiling friend for alf that th^y might need in the 
discharge # of tl*; arduous task which'had Been put upon 
them. 

This was the way .in which they understood the pro- 
mise as Jesus made it, aftd the circumstances attending 
it must jiave served to make it very impressive. 
Viewed from thjs standpoint, it becomes not only 

reasonable, ‘but a matter which has* bet 11 tested over 
^ * • • 
and over again and abundantly yeriffed by experience. 

I do not shrink from asserting without shadow jaf hesi- 
tation that this promise is being fulfilled In the'wdHd 
to-day in exactly the 'same way asjit*was fulfilled in the 
.experience of Peter.. James, and jfbhn. Can «a»y one 
explain the 1 life of George Muller ? A good many 
people have tried to do so by appealing to the pheno- 
me<f& of telepathy, the .force <jf^a concentrated will, and 
such like;*but the only rational explanation is that 
here was a man with a vocation, and hf looked to- God 
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continually for the power to fulfil |t. Gan any mar 
explain John 'Wesley ^ ^very.pppr0bri6u^epit|jet jh#l 
could be applied 'to a human being tfas flun^ at him 
during the time when was 'doing his noblest wjfrk 
Tor "God 5 If he had bedn a devij incarrfate,' inten£.crtlly 
upon doing ^11 the. harm in his pow£r tt> poor human 
khid, hf could* not' ha^ been treated _WGrse. ' As a 
matter of fact, the devil incarnate, is riot usually treated 
very badly at ail, Jt is a .strange law of human nature 
that-the ntan who does his;best.for.the,world,shWuhW5e 
treated - as though he were its- enfcmy, ‘to be crushed at 
any cost, but*, so it'generally is. But the, most remark- 
able thing about Wesley \yas hi» calm co/ifidence in 
God, ' He applied it to all circumstances, small and 
great." "On one occasion a mob dragged him about all 
night long in order to find some satisfactory means of 
putting him, to ddath with* ignominy. In the morning 
they let him go .because* they were getting afraid of 
him. He had shown ho trace of /e'ar, not even of 
excitement. He.was just as* quiet in their brutal hands 
as though he had been alone with hi$ heavenly Father. 
They had never seen a man like this before, and so they 
thought, it best to ldt'him alone. Is there any explana- 
tion of thi§ other than that the 'prbmise of our text was 
fulfilled in the experience qf one jn° re servant of the 
living God ? 

1 want«*you to see that there is, .a spiritual Jaw hpre 
which works' with unerring precision. Granted that 
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you have G<*d’s'^ork. to do, and are utterly. unselfish 
about it ; ^-an*ed*Uhat your* self-interest has become 
swallow^ Jjp your **vgcJtiod, apd you have n<J 
pessonal <ends to serve,* how can ycfUr pfrayfir for Divine 
assistance 1 qfer foil ? Why, your whpld life is g prayCrf 1 
Wha* yoti jtv&nt‘is«ptegsely what God wants, and your 
prayer *is a.lneahs of givingf |Hirti His opportunity 
through you.' People* have isuch«fetrange ide'as abcyit 
prayer* The ordinary mgn who believes or disbelieves 
irwj:he* efficacy of player does so on the gronnd that it 
is supposed to pfirsuadc Co*d *to do something .which 
otherwise He would not* have bepn willing to do. 
The man fltho believe^ in prayer appeals to his experience 
as a proof of the fact that C?oc! does listtn to and honour 
the requests # of His Schilflren, while "the *man *rh® dis- 
believes in it points out that thousands* of agonising 
prayers hafe seemed to go lyiheeded.* Both are right 
in the appeal to experience, bqt neither of them realises 
the full truth abqut the subject*. If God is all-wise as 
well as benevolent, it is^fooKsh add dangerous to expect 
tbgt a finite mind can or ought to chapge His purjjqs$s. 
Perfect wisdom is more reliable than yours, and perfect 
love "s always sure to do the be#f* that can be done. 
Sragp this* tmth clearly before we go any farther. 
Praytr cannot "change God, anS* ought ndt to change 
Him^br* it is impossible to improve qn what He already 
desires for humanity. 4 

But then, sbme one tfill exclaim, it is no*use prayine. 
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,/ui we nave to do is to leave thiujs^to ,pod without 
concerning ourselves abou^t what happens. "Not sorest. 
On the contrary, if you qpc'e realise cledHy that it is 
impossible t6 irhprove on what God already means 
fbi »you^ you will ^ray .harder than ever, ahd 'you Jrill 
have a full and unshaken confidei?ce„that yohr^wayers ar$ 
'jjfertain to be answered? ^ Praying,, is the mfcst important 
'thing you can do. ‘^The ■success* of' alJ your efforts for 
g6od depends upon ^our powy ih prayer. Let irfa show 
you what* I mean % During last summer not a faw ofjhe 
smaller towns of this co&ntrj? were in* danger oPa water 
famine because of n the defectiveness ’of their arrange- 
ments for a proper supply. Weljs rah dryland tanks 
were toon exhausted, fn more than one such case 
measures’ had to be promptly t^ikeft to convey the water 
from sortie natural reservoir at a distance and apjiy it 
to the immediate* needs of the r thirsty townspeople. I 
saw one lowland town in. Scotland which had thus been 

r r t 

supplied- from a ^highland loch. Bujp that water had 
been there long, before thfe »town itself was ; it had 
beep'- there’ for ages, a practically inexhaustible source 


of supply. It only needed to b&i drawer upon, and was 
always t ready to in obedience to its own law it 
opportunity had been given tb k. Here u were thftiri^" 


habitants, of a township suffering for want of -what 
actually existed long’ before they did. Nothihg^ould 
be f done* without water ; with 4 all other activities 


became possible. 




fa rw. .rtHBcmGX^3m%^ 

explains the power ot such*Jlytfs . as^ 

'M^Iferaud John 'We^ eyfas' well, as -„a 
.W}.H| 3 ijd-of saints of God yvfio 9 njy*ln 

highest joy in; doing it. ^ i 

; ;;-;Now gojjack to' your homes' anc^try^wheti&ejf what 
Path how laying is* not trye. -Do not. pray co\G*4<>nty 
•*iW anu then afid for sp/rial things. . Pray ail thfc tiiai- 
a^’te everythrng. Pray w'thoilt ceasing Keep on 
thn&tantJy turning towards the Infinite and asking tor 
strength to realise the best, and you will find" your life, 
marvellously enriched. Understand * as definitely as 
evter you can "that there is nothing wha’tever-of which 
you can think 6r*drr;r< her '* already prepared for you 
in tixju eternal Wisdom ami ioy«, " Your Father 
knoweth wh.n things /<- have need o f before ye Vk 
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re fo jdo gpod ajid 


Him.” Therefore a;k and /e shall receive, seek and 
ye shall find 1 ; knock and n shall be opened onto you.” 
Do not be asiameu rc go to God withyhe tjniest hoed ' 5 
as/well as the greatest. Viewed from the side of Goo, 
tHSre.is nothing" either great dr small You have v 
worlc.to do and a life to- live for Hilh.. Your work i- 

, v 1 1 ' P t 

to exp’cs^ soiur asp^t-l of the ttcrnal love and 
/orm > r o*r Jifc to it ; therefore -ntf matter vvha t mav he 
granted for the realisation oi this ideal, P is here yow, 
Ijfere in the heart of G f *d, w,dt.ng to bu claimed.* f ‘ f ye 
' rjttot seen, «or ear heard, neither have* entered ilfto 
rt of inaa the things which God hSth-frcpafed 
$m that "O', e Him.” 








and Men utterly taken by si||pi , J«i^e^e^t < 
'^ews *you thought to be* <fv'er^l^s| *jand 
^roudel m»^hick''d*r1yies? J life to*yog n #qw wafer 
*jaiA fuller* of meaning tlsfm ever, tad # C5od* has ^0$*. 

f ' 4 live With C{od in prater, ^ and ypu will fii^<**tjhe 
$Mne * tiling happen all the« ttay rqjfnd. To« *WrH 
expect the be-t and - get j% -but yoo will not trouble 
nhlrtSk about externa)'-. You will be thoroughly" lupp> 
’in d&fng the w li t>f G*d f>oni the Wart, ami you will 
ifjse yourself iti*fhe«g!o .o is *i«k. . You will never be 


Jiraid of anything, and -you w 11 knoj/ tit it udthl \t 
^jna*enal Ms any povur to 1 . i m rou or <c \ /irate you 
from the source of d! ibilmg joy. » Take the. vtr, 
highest ground* whs a )ou play, ami waif for 'God, hi 
will not fail join 


to* 

fclfrt i(llv tYHf & Co n«<TII) 

1% Tavhn^V SUi*t \ on Ion 
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